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PREFACE 

This book had its origin in a request transmitted by 
M. Camille Huysmans, the accomplished Secretary 
of the International Socialist Bureau, to all the con- 
stituent bodies of the International Socialist Congress, 
that they should furnish, for submission to the Con- 
gress, reports upon the " socialisation " of industries 
and ^^mce^, and upon the constitution that should be 
adoptedHby any nation desirous of organising its life 
upon Socialist principles. 

Great changes are everywhere at hand. Whilst 
every nation of advanced industrialism has been, in the 
present century, finding itself increasingly driven to 
measures of Socialist character, over a large part of 
Europe definitely Socialist administrations are actually 
in office, and the principles of Socialism are avowedly 
accepted as the basis of social and economic recon- 
struction. Open-minded students in every nation are 
watching the projects and the experiments of the other 
nations, in order to learn what is likely to be success- 
ful in their own. It behoves those who take part in 
the Labour and Socialist Movements of the various 
countries to think out, in some detail, the shape which 
their proposals should assume. 

In response to the request of M. Huysmans the 
scheme set forth in this volume was prepared for 
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submission to the Fabian Society. What seemed 
likely to be most useful, alike in this country and to 
the International Socialist Congress, was not any 
brief statement of abstract principles or vague general- 
isations, supposed to be of universal application, but a 
definite and concrete proposal, worked out in some 
detail, for one country only : naturally, the one about 
which the authors were best informed. 

Such a draft, as will readily be understood, makes 
no pretence of expressing anything but our own 
opinions, or of giving anything more than a pro- 
visional judgment even on our own account. Those 
who wish to know what is the authoritative programme 
of the British Labour Party will find it stated, in con- 
siderable detail, in the pamphlet entitled Labour and 
the New Social Order, to be obtained, price 3d. post 
free, from the Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W.i. 

Naturally, no one is likely to agree with all our 
detailed proposals. Possibly some may dismiss them 
as unworthy of consideration. Nevertheless, we think 
that it may be of service to formulate, with sufficient 
precision to enable them to be understood, the changes 
in the British Constitution and in the social and 
economic structure of the nation, that seem to us such 
as a Socialist Ministry, supported by a Socialist 
Majority in Parliament and among the electorate, 
would probably be led to propose. 

SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 

41 Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster, London, S.W.i, 
July 1920. 
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INTRODUCTION 

We do not seek in this book to attempt any indictment 
of what is commonly known as the Capitalist System. 
The situation which has to be faced is that, at the 
present moment, that system, as a coherent whole, 
has demonstrably broken down. From one end of 
the civilised world to the other it has, at least among 
the young generation that is growing up, lost its moral 
authority. Whole nations have avowedly rejected it 
as the basis of their social and economic structure ; 
and, in all countries of advanced industrialism, great 
masses of people are increasingly refusing to accept 
it as a permanent institution. Among Socialists of 
all schools of thought, in all nations, there is no 
difference of opinion as to the purpose of the economic, 
social and political reconstruction that they recog- 
nise as Socialism. Under the Capitalist System the 
government of industry is vested in the hands of a 
relatively small fraction of the community, namely, 
the private owners of the instruments of production. 

The DicTATORspip of the Capitalist 

This Dictatorship of the Capitalist is directed funda- 
mentally to one end — the extraction of the largest 
attainable income for the owners of '"the land and 
capital in the form of interest, profit and rent. The 
economic result in Great Britain — and we believe 
that much the same -is true of other countries of 

xi 
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advanced industrialism — -is a great waste of prodi 
power through misdirection and internecine com- 
petition ; and also an inequahty so gross that the 
manual-working wage-earners, comprising two-thirds 
of the population, obtain for their maintenance much 
less than half the community's net product annually, 
most of them living, accordingly, in chronic penury 
and insecurity. Nine-tenths of all the accumulated 
wealth belongs to one-tenth of the population. The 
continued existence of the functionless rich — of 
persons who dehberately hve by owning instead of 
by working, and whose futile occupations, often 
licentious pleasures and inherently insolent manners, 
undermine the intellectual and moral standards of the 
community^adds insult to injury. This may seem 
a harsh condemnation ; but how many of the healthy 
adults who " hve by owning " work as continuously, 
consume as little of the product of the labour of others, 
and bear themselves as modestly towards the com- 
munity, as the common run of professional men and 
women ? . 

But the central wrong of the Capitalist System is 
neither the poverty of the poor nor the riches of the 
rich : it is the power which the mere ownership of the 
instruments of production gives to a relatively small 
section of the community over the actions of their 
fellow - citizens and over the mental and physical 
environment of successive generations. Under such 
a system personal freedom becomes, for large masses 
of the people, little better than a mockery. The tiny 
minority of rich men enjoy,' not personal freedom 
only, but also personal power over the lives of other 
people ; whilst the underlying mass of poor men find 
their personal freedom restricted to the choice between 
obeying the orders of irresponsible masters intent on 
their own pleasure or their own gain, or remaining 
without the means of subsistence for themselves and 
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their families. At the same time this inequality in 
power between a wealthy class and the mass of the 
community corrupts also the political organisation of 
the community and the newspaper press, and makes 
it impossible for the National Government and even 
the Municipality or other form of Local Government 
(with their twin functions of defence against aggression 
and the promotion of the permanent interests of the 
community, and especially of the particular type of 
civilisation that it desires) to be or to become genuine 
Democracies. 

MSHiat the Socialist aims at is the substitution, for ^j^^ 
this Dictatorship of the Capitalist, of government of^ 
the people by the people and for the people, in 3II- 
the industries and services by which the people live* J 
Only in this way can either the genuine participation 
of the whole body of the people in the administration 
of its own affairs, and the people's effective conscious- 
ness of consent to what is done in Its name, ever be 
realised. [This application of Democracy to industry, 
though it has its own inherent value as an unique 
educational force, is in the eyes of the Socialist also 
a means to an end, namely, a more equitable sharing 
of the national product among all members of the^ - ' 
community, in order that there should be available 
for all the members of the community the largest 
attainable measure of personal freedom. Hence the 
purpose of Socialism is twofold : the application of 
Democracy to industry and the adoption by this Social 
Democracy of the principle of maximising jMuality in 
" life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness/.'3 

The Manifold Character of Democracy 

What do we mean by the application of Democracy 
to the industries and services by which the com- 
munity lives } To the nineteenth-century Socialist this 
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question did not occur. He accepted from 
Victorian democrats their idea of the equality of 
voting power. Like them, he assumed that human 
beings in society needed only to be represented as 
human beings. Socialists in fact, like mere demo- 
crats, took it for granted, that Democracy was one 
and undivided ; that it was based on the equal 
and identical rights of all adult persons to take part, 
either directly or through their representatives, in 
the management of all the collective business of the 
community. There were, of course, controversies 
about such questions as the relative validity of mass 
meetings and representative assemblies ; the best 
method of voting ; the Referendum, the Initiative 
and the Recall ; the number and size of electoral or 
administrative units, the different ways of constituting 
the local authorities and the supreme executive of the 
State. There might be a division of powers between 
federal and state governments, or even a hierarchy 
of authorities from the village commune to a national 
legislature. But all these forms of Democracy assumed 
the individual citizen as a human being, having at all 
times and seasons, and in all the relations of life, an 
identical complex of desires and purposes.^ 

In the first years of the twentieth century the world 
has become aware of a new and more fundamental 
cleavage of opinion — due to a revolution in thought 
with regard to the nature of Democracy. It came to 
be realised that the democratic organisation of a 
community involved the acceptance of the repre- 
sentation, not of man as man, but of man in the 
leading aspects of his life in society ; man as a pro- 
ducer, man as a consumer, man as a citizen concerned 

' In all the nineteenth -century controversies about democratic institu- 
tions we find no specifically Socialist view. Socialists differed among 
themselves as to the advantage of this or that piece of constitutional 
machinery, just as did the members of other political parties, but without 
acute contra veray. 
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with the continued existence and independence of his 
race or community, or with the character of the 
civilisation that he desires ; possibly also man as a 
seeker after knowledge, or man as a religious believer.^ 
An organisation by functional grouping appeared to 
be the rival of an organisation based on mere inhabit- 
ancy of a particular geographical area. The issue 
became acute in relation to livelihood. In the modern 
State every person during his whole life consumes a 
great variety of commodities and services which he 
cannot produce, whilst men and women, occupied 
in production, habitually produce a single commodity 
or service for other persons to consume. Their 
desires, material interests and aspirations as producers, 
and as producers of a single commodity or service, 
are not identical with the desires, material interests 
and aspirations of these same people as consumers of 
many different commodities and services — just as 
their desires, material interests and aspirations as 
members of a race which they wish to continue in 
independent existence, and as citizens of a community 
with a particular type of civilisation, are not necessarily 
identical with what they are conscious of either as 
producers or as consumers. This new conception 
of Democracy sprang in fact from observation of the 
living tissue of society. Whilst metaphysical philo- 
sophers had been debating what was the nature of the 
State— by which they always meant the sovereign 
Political State — the sovereignty, and even the moral 
authority of the State itself, in the sense of the political 
government, were being, silently and almost unwit- 
tingly, undermined by the growth of new forms of 

' We see this forcibly brought out by Mr. G. D. H. Cole; " It is 
impossible to represent human beings as selves or centres of consciousness ; 
it is quite possible to represent, though with an inevitable element of dis- 
tortion which must always be recognised, as much of human beings as they 
themselves put into associated effort for a specific purpose. . . . What is 
represented is never man, the individual, but always certain purposes 
Ktoups of individuals " (Social Theory, 1920, p. 106). 
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Democracy. Those who looked at society itself, 
not merely at its verbal definitions, could not but 
realise that there had arisen in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, alongside the political Democracies, 
democratic organisations of producers and democratic 
organisations of consumers, wielding in fact great 
power, each of wKcTi. believed itself to possess the 
only genuine form of industrial self-government. 
So long as the Capitalist System, working under the 
protection of the Political State, was unchallenged, 
the fundamental difference and the cleavage of interest 
between these two types of industrial Democracy 
was not apparent.. The Trade Union Movement — 
the most extensive of all Democracies of Producers — 
was regarded as an organ of revolt against the Dictator- 
ship of the Capitahst, and was by many Socialists 
deemed only a temporary palliative in a passing order 
of society. But with the advent of national and 
municipal Socialism, and the growth of the consumers' 
Co-operative Movement, the rival claims of associa-: 
tions of producers and associations~oF consumen^ 
to assume the ownership and direction of industriei 
or services become a matter of heated controversy^ 
Shall the mines be owned and managed by the repre-^ 
sentatives of the producers of coal, whether manualil 
workers or brain workers ; or by the consumers of coal, 
as consumers, whether for domestic or industrial con- 
sumption ; or by the whole community, as citizens, . 
interested in the conservation of the national resource! 
for future generations ? Shall the service of educatioQ 
be directed by the representatives of the teachers of a 
grades, together with other persons engaged in then 
work ; or by the representatives of the pupils or of 1 
their parents, who may be regarded as the consumers ; J 
or by the representatives of the whole communitj 
responsible for the mental development of the presentj 
and also of future generations ? 
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In the early stages of this controversy each of the 
parties tended to state its position in the most extreme 
form ; and to claim in fact that the only genuine 
Democracy was one that accepted, exclusively, the 
basis of Man as Producer, or Man as Consumer, or 
Man as Citizen, respectively. In fact, we had a 
repetition of the very fallacy against which all the 
parties were in revolt, namely, that Democracy must 
be one and indivisible. We may, we think, say that, 
in Great Britain at any rate, this controversy has now 
resulted in a large measure of agreement. It is, in 
fact, now recognised by all Socialist thinkers that, 
if we are to secure the largest attainable measure of 
personal freedom for the whole aggregate of individuals, 
together with the greatest net product in commodities 
and services in relation to the efforts and sacrifices 
involved ; if, moreover, we are to provide for the 
cormmmity pf the future as well as for the present 
generation of citizens, the democratic organisation 
of society must not be based exclusively on the human 
being as such, but must spring from at least three, 
or as we think four, separate and distinct foundations, 
namely, man as the producer of a particular com- 
modity or service ; man as a consumer of a whole 
range of conunodities and services ; and man as a 
citizen in a twofold aspect : on the one hand concerned 
with national defence and internal order- — that is to 
say, with protection against aggression from without 
or within — aad on the other concerned with the 
promotion of the type of civilisation that he desires, 
expressed in the individual well-being of all members 
of the community (including the non-adults, the sick 
and infirm, and the superannuated) ; and with the 
non-material as well as the material intere^s of the 
future, in contrast with those of the present 
generation. 

It might be expected that at this point we should 
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one, for instance, is free to make as much use i 
likes, without payment, so long as other regulations 
are conformed with, of the drainage system ; the pav- 
ing, lighting and cleansing of the streets ; the varied 
amenities of the parks, public libraries and bicturej 
galleries ; the elementary schools ; and usually theJ 
infectious disease hospitals, the sanitary service and! 
the public provision for the destitute. In the case of 1 
some services, like the water supply, a separate charge! 
is usually made, but one based not on the quantity I 
supplied, but on an assumed measure of affluence, 
the inhabitant then using as much water as he pleases. 
In other cases such as the tramway service, the public 
baths and wash-houses and the public cemeteries, 
there is a fixed scale of charges for each occasion of I 
use, but the scale has little reference to the actual cost 
of each item of service. In yet other cases (such as 
the supply of gas and electricity) payment has to be 
made according to consumption ; but the practice 
varies from town to town, from charging only enough 
to cover cost up to levying in this way a large pro- 
portion of net revenue. What the Local Authority does i 
with its surpluses is, unlike the Co-operative Societyjj 
not to return them as " dividends on purchase," inj 
proportion to consumption, but to apply them tol 
part -maintenance of the unremunerative services;" 
and then, in order to make up the balance, to levy on 
the occupiers of land and houses within its area the 
well-known rate, or local tax, being an equal percentage i 
of the annual rental value of their premises, which is I 
taken to be an index, though a very imperfect one,,! 
of the respective " ability to pay " of the severalJ 
occupiers. Thus it is not unfair to say that thel 
dominant principle of distribution supposed to be"! 
adopted in most cases by the Local Authority forj 
the commodities and services which, as an associa-; 
tion of consumers, it supplies is " to each accord-. 
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ing to his needs, and from each according to his 
ability/* 1 

The question arises how far we ought to include 
in our class of obligatory associations of consumers 
the organisation by which the national Government 
supplies certain services, either to the citizens indi- 
vidually or for the use of the ccmununity. We do not 
usually think of our elaborately constituted national 
Government, with its King, Lords and Commons, its 
judiciary, and its great Civil Service, as being the 
complex organ of a nation-wide association of * con- 
sumers. Yet, when the central Government organises 
for us such services as post, telegraph, telephone, 
b'anking, insurance, railway and canal transport, public 
works, medical treatment, education, and what not, 
together with incidental manufacturing and trading 
of every kind for the service of its several departments, ! 
it is engaging in industry essentially as an association \ 
of consumers, producing not for profit but for use — i 
riot with the object of deriving the utmost money \ 
income from the capital invested, but of being as . / 
helpful as possible to the users or consumers of the-' 
commodities or services in question. In so doing, the 
State has silently changed the character of its authority. 
What was originally wholly what the Germans call 
Verwaltungy and the French autoriU r^galienne or 
police power, has become increasingly Wirtschafty 
gestioTiy or administration of public services— in fact, 
merely housekeeping on a national scale. The Govern- 
ment has passed from being an Obrigkeitsstaaty an 
autocratic monarch, whether a person, a class, or an 

^ Mention should be made of the system of Grants in Aid, by which the 
National Government helps the Local Government by annual subventions, 
intended {a) to effect a certain equalisation of the burden as between poor 
localities and rich ; (6) to enable the National Executive to enforce, in the 
least invidious way, its " Policy of Ae National Minimum,"_ by which the if^ 
prescribed minimum of effi'^encylis^ jii"'gSe nattgha! inter ests/ secured ; and 
\c) to give weight to tEe counsel and criHcisni]^ liT^pection and audit of the 
National Executive. (See GrahUift 2Kf,T>y' Sidney Webb.) 
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official hierarchy, to whom we owe loyalty and obedi- 
ence ; and has become, in these departments of its 
work, a busy housekeeper, whose object is to serve 
the citizens, and to whom we owe only such adherence 
to the common rules and such mutual consideration 
as will permit the civic household to be comfortable. 

It can hardly be suggested that there has yet been 
any deliberate adoption of nationalisation as a principle ; 
but the advantages of production on a scale exactly 
commensurate with the community for which the 
work is done — of production for use instead of produc- 
tion for profit — have been found, in certain departments,, 
so great and so demonstrable that, notwithstanding all 
drawbacks, national enterprise in the provision of 
commodities and services has in this, as in all other 
civilised countries, been for half a century increasing 
by leaps and bounds. It is indeed difficult to give, 
in any brief summary, an adequate idea of its extent 
and variety. Confining ourselves to Great Britain, 
we may point out that the Postmaster- General is the 
most extensive banker, and the principal agent for 
internal remittances, as well as the conductor of the 
most gigantic monopoly in the conveyance of letters 
and messages. The Minister of Health provides 
insurance for a far greater number of persons than all 
the insurance companies put together, and is, in effect, 
the organiser and paymaster of the largest staff of 
medical practitioners in the world. The largest 
shipbuilder in the kingdom, though we often forget 
it, is the First Lord of the Admiralty, whilst the^ 
Controller of the Stationery Office is the most extensive 
of publishers, who is now beginning to be not only his] 
own bookseller but also his own printer. There is no'^ 
tailoring firm making as many suits of clothes, even' 
in peace times, as the Minister of War, We need not. 
pursue the list. How extensive will be the aggregate- 
value of commodities and services annually supplied 
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by the Government when matters have settled down 
after the war it is hard to compute. But even before 
.the war the total, reckoned at mere cost, can hardly 
have been much less than the aggregate provided by 
the Local Authorities. 

But although in this economic analysis the national 
Government appears, in certain growing sections of 
* its functions, as an association of consumers, it is 
useless to pretend that, in its constitution and political 
characteristics, it is anything like a Democracy of 
Consumers. The individual users or consumers of 
the services or commodities supplied by the national 
Government do not feel that, as users or consumers, 
they can control either the quality or the quantity 
or the price of what is provided for them ; nor can 
they effectively do so. These users or consumers are 
scattered far and wide ; they are not even aggregated, 
as is the case with some of the producers of these 
commodities, in particular geographical constituencies, 
an aggregation which ensdbles these producers to bring 
pressure to bear, at least, on one or two Members of 
Parliament. An occasional question may be asked 
in the House of Commons, but there is no skilled 
representative ,of the consimiers' mterests present to 
cKan enge"th e" evasive reply of the Minister. When a 
General Election comes, other and more sensational 
issues are before the electorate, and the shortcomings 
of the Post Office or the telephone service, and the 
defects in guns and battleships, have little chance of 
being considered or explained by electors or candidates, 
or of securing their attention. It is to this ill-considered 
attempt to make shift with the machinery devised for 
the political Democracy for fulfilling the functions of 
a nation-wide Democracy of Consumers — employing 
for the provision of commodities and services the same 
organisation, the same kind of governmental structure 
and the same hierarchical discipline as were devised 
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for the fulfilment of the older State functions of 
national defence, the maintenance of order and the 
execution of justice — that is to be attributed much 
of the present disillusionment with Parliamentary 
government. To this hypertrophy of the functions 
of the organisation of our national Government we 
shall recur in our section on Political Democracy. 

The Relative Advantages of Voluntary and 
Obligatory Associations of Consumers 

We cannot in this book deal adequately with the 
relative advantages of voluntary and obligatory associa- 
tions of consumers. But experience seems to indicate 
certain general conclusions. The first need of a 
Democracy is to have a practicable constituency, that 
is to say, a sufficiently stable and clearly defined body 
of members who are able to exercise continuous control 
over their executive organ ; and this, not only with 
respect to policy in the abstract, but also with respect 
to the application of the policy from time to time pre- 
scribed by the electorate. Experience proves that 
the consumers of household requisites, within a given 
neighbourhood — ^the housekeepers who day by day 
are in and out of the Co-operative Society, who hour 
by hour are testing, by personal consumption, the 
quality of the goods supplied, who are able to attend 
the members* meetings and become acquainted with 
the candidates for representation on the governing 
bodies of the store and of the federal organisations — 
form such a practicable constituency. On the other 
hand, it can hardly be suggested that the millions of 
persons who send letters and telegrams or who travel 
or consign goods and parcels by a nationalised railway 
system could be marshalled into an effective Democracy 
for controlling the management of the post office and 
railway service. Similarly, the hundreds of thousands 
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of separate individuals who travel on the tramway 
service of London or any other great city, would be 
an impossible electoral unit for the constitution of a 
tramway authority. Further, many municipal services, 
like education and medical treatment, are actually used 
at any one time by only a small minority of any com- 
munity, but are necessarily paid for by the community 
as a whole, whilst the interdependence of all the 
municipal services one with the other — of education 
with public health, of drainage with the water supply, 
of housing with transit and parks, of roads witn the f 
building regulations — ^would make a nu mber of se parate f40 ^ 
ad hoc bodies for the managenie nt o f each service a 
cumbrous, if not irqpossible, form of Democracy. 
Finally, there is the question of the monopoly value 
of certain factors, such as land or coal ; and that 
of the common enjoyment of others, such as the air 
and the supplies of pure water. Each of these entails 
the consideration of other interests besides those of 
any existing body of local consuiflers of particular 
products. For all these reasons it seems that whilst 
the appropriate sphere of voluntary associations of 
consumers may be of great importance, it has its 
limits. We have had, in fact, to fall back for the 
remainder of the work on the pbHgatory associations 
of the inhabitants of parjioular geographical areas. 

For the control of tjie supply ""of commodities and 
services for the consumption or use of the inhabitants 
of particular areas, in those branches of production 
for which the voluntary association of consumers 
does not afford a practicable constituency, resort has 
been had, all over the world, increasingly to the 
Municipality, or other form of Local Government. 
This, as we may note, has the advantage over the Co- 
operative Society of being provided with a definitely 
prescribed and known electorate. It has also a legally 
determined and stable area of operations, so that no 
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inhabitant can be under any doubt or uncertainty i 
to which unit he belongs to — a fixity which is economic- 
ally advantageous in some respects, but disadvan- 
tageous in others. The fixed geographical unit is 
advantageous for the election of representatives and " 
the levying of taxation. On the other hand, it is aS 
drawback to a municipal authority that its area mayvfl 
not have been defined with any consideration of whafefl 
is the most efficient unit of administration, and thafefl 
there is great difficulty in getting it altered, whilstH 
the fact that the same area has to be adopted for alljH 
the services of each Municipality almost necessarilylfl 
involves the unit of administration being relatively^| 
inefficient with regard to some of the services. The™ 
voluntary association of consumers, like the private S 
capitalist, is free to extend in whatever direction it^fl 
finds customers. ^M 

The Economic and Social Functions of ^M 
Associations of Consumers ^M 

What are the economic and social advantages andj^ 
disadvantages of Democracies of Consumers, first as ax^M 
alternative to the present capitalist system, and secondlij^H 
as a way of fulfilling the purposes of socialisatioE^H 
already defined. We note, first, that Democracies o^H 
Consumers are practicable. The fact that they afford^ 
a successful alternative to the capitalist ownership and fl 
organisation of the instruments of production, ia^| 
demonstrated by their steadily increasing prevalencd^H 
in all civilised countries. This success, in markec^H 
contrast with the uniform failure of the " self-J^f 
governing workshop " to which we shall presentlil^H 
refer, is to be ascribed, we think, fundamentally, tcj^H 
their characteristic habit of governing all theil^H 
activities by the preliminary ascertainment of th«^H 
needs or desires of the consumers, rather than bi^H 
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the wishes or capacities of the producers. As against 
the capitaUst trader, the success of associations of 
consumers is to be ascribed to the security that they 
afford against the exaction of anjrthing in the nature 
of profit, over and above the bare cost of conducting 
the enterprise. In so far as the association of con- 
sumers is, as is usually the case, the owner of the 
land and capital with which it works, its very con- 
stitution ensures the distribution among all the 
members of the surplus that the economists know as 
rent, which would otherwise become the landlord's 
tribute. Thus, the association of consimiers, in 
such cases, does not leave to any individual the 
appropriation and enjoyment of those advantages 
of superior sites and soils, and other differential 
factors in production, which ought to be, economically 
and ethically, taken only by the community as a whole. 
From all this it follows that there is, in a Democracy 
of Consumers, no danger of private monopoly ; no 
opportunity for particular groups of producers to 
make comers in raw materials, to get monopoly 
prices for commodities in times of scarcity, or to 
resist legitimate improve nents in machinery or pro- 
cesses merely because these would interfere with the 
vested interests of the persons owning particular 
instruments of production or possessing a particular 
kind of skill. Further, management by associations 
of consumers, whether obligatory or voluntary, gives 
one practical solution to the problem of fixing prices 
without competition among producers. This solu- 
tion has been found in the practice of remunerating 
each grade of producers, whether by hand or by brain, 
according to an agreed standard rate, whilst prices 
can be fixed just over cost, the whole eventual surplus 
being either returned to the purchasers in a rebate 
(or discount on purchases) called " dividend " ; or 
else otherwise appropriated for the benefit and by 
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direction of the consumers themselves. Indeed, undq 
a democratic system of production for use the prio 
charged to the user or consumer of particular servia 
or commodities need have no relation to their actu 
cost of production, but may be fixed according 
the relative desirability of encouraging the consump-l 
tion or use of one commodity or service over anotherj 
A Democracy of Consumers, whether voluntary 
obligatory, may decide to give some services or com 
modities, such as medical attendance in sickness, 
education, or libraries, or the use of open spaces or! 
roads, free of any charge, whilst charging for otherj 
services far more than they cost, as is often done in! 
the case of gas, electricity or tramways, and as might \ 
be done with municipal theatres or cinemas, 
alternative to making up the deficiency by taxation. 
In short, the conduct of industries and services by I 
Democracies of Consumers realises the Socialist prin- ( 
ciple of production for use and not for exchange, with | 
all its manifold advantages. To us, it seems that the I 
most significant of these superiorities of production 1 
for use over production for exchange is its inevitableJ 
effect on the structure and working of Democraq 
Seeing that the larger the output the smaller t& 
burden of overhead charges^ — or, to put it in another 
way, the greater the membership the more advantageoia 
the enterprise — associations of consumers are ncX 
tempted to close their ranks. This kind of Democracs 
automatically remains always open to newcomers ; ana 
as has been repeatedly pointed out by Co-operatii^ 
enthusiasts, if the whole population of any nation wer( 
to become included in the network of associations < 
consumers, themselves owning the land and t 
other instruments of production — it might even 
the whole population of all the civilised nations i 
the world — ^rent would cease to be a tribute levieJ 
by a landlord class, the whole aggregate of what woutT 
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otherwise have gone to the individual owners of land 
being, under a universal co-operative system, by the 
device of " dividend on purchase " automatically dis- 
tributed among the entire community proportionately 
to the several expenditures of the various households. 
Exactly the same may be said about the tribute 
of interest on capital in all its various forms. At 
present most CoTOperative Societies choose to dis- 
tribute a small part of their surplus among their 
members proportionately, not to the members' pur- 
chases, but the amount of the shares or loans or deposits 
standing to the members* credit, at a fixed rate per cent, 
irrespective of the amoimt of the surplus or profit." 
This they call interest on capital. In so far as the 
shares or loans or deposits of the several members 
differ, relatively among themselves, from the relation 
between the purchases of these same members, this 
division of a fixed rate of interest in proportion to the 
several capital holdings differs from the distribution 
that would be made if the members decided not to 
recognise interest on capital. As a matter of fact, 
there are no large shareholders in the Co-operative 
Movement — holdings are often legally limited in 
amount — and the inequality among members is rela- 
tively small. It would, moreover, at any time be open 
to an association of consumers — and some small ones 
have done so — to decide to distribute the whole surplus 
or profit among their members in the form of " dividend 
on purchases," without distributing any part of it pro- 
portionately to the members' several holdings of shares, 
loans or deposits. In that case what has just been said 
of rent would be true of interest in all its forms. There 
would be no longer a tribute levied by share-holders, 
debenture -holders, mortgagees or capitalists of any 
kind, the whole excess of price over cost being auto- 
matically distributed among the whole community in 
proportion to the expenditure of the several house- 
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holds. All kinds of Surplus Value would have t 

to exist. The economic advantages offered by the 

form of associations of consumers are therefore great. 

But the Democracy based on associations of con- 
sumers, as exemplified parti::ularly in the Co-operative 
Movement, reveals certain shortcomings and defects, 
some transient and resuhing only from the existing 
Capitalism, and others needing the remedy of a com- 
plementary Democracy of Producers. So long as we 
have a society characterised by gross inequaUties of 
income, it is inevitable that the conduct of industries 
and services by associations of consumers should be 
even more advantageous to the rich than to the poor, 
and of little or no use to those who are destitute. The_ 
same trail of a capitalist environment affects also tb 
conditions of employment. The Co-operative Societyi 
cannot practically depart far from the normal condi-l 
tions of^ the rest of the community ; and thus avails] 
little to raise the wage-rates of the manual working clas84 1 
If, however, the associations of consumers were co-* 
extensive with the community, they would themselves 1 
fix the standard. But there are defects inherent in J 
Democracies of Consumers, defects which by their 1 
very nature would outlast the blighting influence of aal 
envirorunent of capitalist enterprise. The DemocracgnJ 
of Consumers, in Co-operative Society, Municipalitt 
or nation — however wide may be the franchise, howevq 
effective may be the machinery of representation, i 
however much the elected executive is brought und 
constituency control — has the outstanding drawbac 
to the manual working producer that, so far as his ow 
working life is concerned, he does not feel it to f 
Democracy at all ! The management, it is complaine< 
is always " government from above." There is evea 
a deeper and more serious defect in a Democracy ( 
Consumers. It is, as all experience shows, a soullei 
constituency ; it lives by bread alone ; it judges ; 
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things by the quantity, quality and price of the com- 
modities presented for its consumption. This funda- 
mental fact in itself makes the representative of the 
consumers an impartial and alert judge, alike of persons 
and of qualifications foi* employment, of plant and of 
processes, regarded from the standpoint of economical 
and efficient production. But it makes him a biassed 
and incompetent Judge, alike of the mechanical factors 
in production and of the methods of selecting, training, 
organising and promoting the workers concerned in 
any other respect than in quantity, quality and price 
of the product. Especially is he disqualified if our 
main purpose be not to live, but to live well — to attain 
among the whole community of producers by hand 
and by brain the maximiun development of character, 
intelligence and free initiative. 

These advantages and shortcomings of the voluntary 
associations of consumers, manifested in the British 
Co-operative Movement, characterise also, in varying 
degree, the other types of associations of consiuners, 
notably the obligatory associations of local and national 
government in their capacity of providers of services 
and commodities. All of them, in so far as they 
become owners of land and capital, exceeding in 
value their corporate indebtedness, to the extent of 
that net ownership emancipate * the community from 
its tribute t;o the landlord and capitalist class ; and to 
that extent place the surplus value, which would 
otherwise go in rent and interest, at the disposal of 
the community. But the Local Authorities and the 
Government departments do not distribute their sur- 
pluses of price over cost as dividend on purchases. As 
is done also to a small extent by British Co-operative 
Societies, and very largely by those of Belgium, the 
distribution takes the form of common services, which 
are placed gratuitously at the disposal of those who 
neecf or desire them. Thus we have Co-operative 
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Societies maintaining libraries and educational classes 
— ^in Belgium also providing medical attendance and 
nursing, orphanages and old age pensions, theatrical 
and musical performances. The Municipalities pro- 
vide parks and museums, libraries and art galleries, 
schools and colleges of every kind, hospitals and 
sanatoria and what not. The national Government 
itself distributes vast sums annually, not in dividends 
on purchases, but in maintenance for its citizens when 
sick, unemployed or superannuated. It is evident 
that a national Government or Municipality that was 
as effectively democratised as a Co-operative Society 
is would find no difficulty in multiplying its common 
services ; and thus distributing what it possessed of 
the nature of rent and interest substantially in pro- 
portion to needs. But this very distribution bv 
Municipahties and the national Government, 
obligatory associations of consumers, of their sur- ' 
pluses in the maintenance of common services, essen-' 
tially in proportion to needs, brings, in a capitalid"^ 
society, its own difficulties. We have seen that, i| 
the Co-operative Society distributing its surplusd 
by the device of dividend on purchases, in a communid 
in which there are differences of income, even merel 
in the form of considerable inequahty in wage-rate 
it is the members with the largest incomes who benefl 
most, whilst the very poorest benefit least. ExactMl 
the reverse is true of the common services by whidf 
the obligatory associations of consumers, whethei 
Municipalities or national Governments, distributl 
their services. In a community of unequal incomes 
especially where the inequality is aggravated by th 
individual ownership of land and capital, it is the poa 
citizens who get most benefit from the schools am 
hospitals, the parks and public libraries, maintained a 
the public expense, whilst it is the richer citizem 
who in one or other way control the pubhc administra 
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tion. This produces tension and conflict. The difii- 
culty is aggravated by the fact that, owing to the small 
amount of land and capital in public ownership, the 
Municipality and the national Government at present 
always levy taxes to make up their deficits, and find 
themselves levying these taxes increasingly on the 
wealthier citizens in proportion to their wealth or 
" ability to pay." There is at once a conflict of interest 
between those citizens who find themselves contribut- 
ing from their income for common services of which 
they do not themselves take advantage, and the mass 
of indigent people who take advantage of the common 
services and would like more of them. The Munici- 
pality and the national Government are dominated 
by the payers of direct taxation and the capitalist 
press. Hence the conmion services are increased only 
with 'great difficulty ; and are always more or less 
subject in their administration to the sabotage of the 
elected councillors and officials. The Municipality 
and the national Government are therefore, even in 
professedly democratised communities, always finding 
their operation to a great extent frustrated, with the 
result of financial waste, by the inevitable effects of 
the division of the community into the rich and the 
poor. This difficulty, like the analogous but contrary 
difficulty in a Co-operative Society, would disappear 
with an approximation to equality of incomes. 

In the twentieth century. Municipalities and national 
Governments ^because they are, simultaneously, also 
Democracies of Citizens, concerned as such not merely 
with present consumption but also with the future 
of the community and of the race) are, in their action, 
not quite as soulless as a voluntary association of 
consiuners — recognising in these days rather more 
responsibility for the provision of free communal 
services for the humblest and poorest of their citizens. 
On the other hand, they are still inffuenced, even in 
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the most democratic nations, by the capitalist assump- 
tion that the manual workers and the minor brain 
workers should be paid as Uttle as possible, whilst 
certain kinds of superior brain workers and managers 
ought to be paid high salaries, more or less commen- 
surate, not with the actual needs of their households, 
not even with the social utility of their services, but 
with the incomes enjoyed by the owners and organisers 
of the instruments o]F production for private^ profit, 
being the social class to which most of these superior 
brain workers have hitherto belonged. Finally, the 
obligatory associations of consumers in Municipality 
or national Government are, for similar reasons, even 
more characterised than is the Co-operative Move- 
ment by what we have called the spirit of " govern- 
ment from above,'' so that those who are employed in 
their service often declare that, in respect of personal 
freedom and the opportunity for individual initiative, 
State and Municipal employment, even in professedly 
democratic communities, has hitherto in no way 
differed from the " wage slavery *' of commercial 
Capitalism. 

We see, therefore, that associations of consumers, 
great as are the tangible advantages that they offer in 
carrying out the Socialist principle of production, not 
for exchange, but for use, and considerable as is or 
might be their success in solving the economic problems 
presented by rent and interest, or surplus value in 
its various forms, do not, in themselves, as a formula 
of socialisation, give us all that Industrial Democracy 
requires. 



CHAPTER II 

DEMOCRACIES OF PRODUCERS 

We are, however, not restricted in our constitution- 
making to Democracies of Consumers. We also have 
at our disposal the various forms of Democracies of 
Producers, which have, by their survival and steadily 
increasing development, proved their practicability 
within their own sphere. The difficulty of surveying 
this branch of social experience is, indeed, both the 
antiquity and the ubiquitous variety of associations 
of producers by hand or by brain. Associations of 
consumers are, in the world's story, of quite recent 
origin ; ^ associations of producers are as old as history 
itself, ranging from the immemorial castes of India 
and the guilds of China to the modern Trade Union of 
labourers and the perennial and ubiquitous organisa- 
tions of lawyers, priests and doctors. Further, the 
associations of consumers, born almost contempor- 
aneously with political Democracy, tend to be uniform 
and stable in their constitution. Associations of 
producers, on the contrary, are characterised by the 
utmost diversity and instability of constitutional 

* We suggest that associations of consumers for the purpose of supplying 
themselves with commodities or services- — apart from Democracies of 
Citizens for the primitive functions of the political State — are scarcely to 
be found, even in their municipal guise, prior to the end of the seventeenth 
century. We have here the emergence of a new form, which has in 
the course of a couple of centuries won its place in rivalry with the once 
ubiquitous associations of producers and the rising Capitalist System. 
See Towards Social Democracy ?, by Sidney Webb. 
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structure. Who can tell us, for instance, whether 
the mediaeval guild was a democracy or an oligarchy ; 
or exactly at what periods the London College of 
Physicians or College of Surgeons was governed 
from above by a privileged section of the vocation 
or from below by all those woiters subject to its 
jurisdiction ? We find the same bafiling uncertainty 
when we pass from the constitutional to the economic 
aspect. Are we dealing in the mediaeval guild with 
an association of individual owners and organisers 
of the instruments of production, dictating to dijfferent 
grades of wage-earners the conditions of employment ; 
or with an association of working craftsmen super- 
intending, as fathers of famiUes and master craftsmen, 
the co-operative production of youthful or less accom- 
plished fellow-workers ? And it is not only in the 
history books that we find this ambiguity of structure 
and function. When we seek to examine the innumer- 
able attempts made during the last three-quarters of 
a century in Great Britain alone by groups of manual 
workers to establish self-governing workshops in 
which they would " call no man master," we discover 
them struggling with kaleidoscopic constitutions, now 
granting, now taking away the right of self-determina- 
tion from the working members ; becoming in times 
of good trade associations of small capitalists exploiting 
non-members at wages ; in bad trade either selling 
out to their own managers, or, more usually, agreeing 
to hand over their concerns to the powerful consumers* 
Co-operative Movement. And if we look at the other 
end of the scale we may sometimes trace the origin 
of a great capitalist enterprise, now owned by thousands 
of functionless shareholders and managed by a hier- 
archy of salaried brain workers, in a genuine association 
of producers, composed of a few relations or friends, 
as penniless and as insignificant as the twenty-eight 
flannel - weavers of Rochdale who started in 1844 
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the British consumers' Co-operative Movement — ^the 
difference being that it is the brothers and friends 
composing the association of producers who have 
founded families, purchased landed estates, and pro- 
cured titles, whilst the Rochdale flannel-weavers en- 
riched neither themselves nor their descendants, but 
created an organisation now greater and wielding 
more wealth than even the greatest capitalist enter- 
prise in the kingdom — the whole surplus of price 
above cost being shared among the three or four million 
working-class families by " dividend on purchase." 
The upshot is that, in the Britain of to-day, there exist 
few, if any, Democracies of Producers owning or organ- 
ising the instruments of production by which they 
work. All such associations of producers that start 
as alternatives to the Capitalist System either fail or 
cease to be. Democracies of Producers.^ 

But this does not mean that there are to-day no 
democratically organised associations of producers 
at all. It is one of the paradoxes of the present 
political and industrial situation that Democracies of 
Producers are, alike in the economic and in the political 
sphere, the most powerfully organised force in the 
kingdom. It is safe to say that the consumers' Co- 
operative Movement and the Municipalities, in spite 
of their very great success in organising and owning 
the instruments of production, are, in their political 
and industrial power, insignificant compared with the 
Trade Union Movement of manual working wage- 
earners, to which we must now add the nascent pro- 
fessional organisations of the brain workers. We 
hazard the opinion that the British Trade Union 
Movement, by its discovery and application of the 
methods of Mutual Insurance and Collective Bargain- 
ing, and its device of the Common Rule, worked out 
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in the Standard Rate and the Normal Day, has done 
more to raise the Standard of Life and to enlarge 
the personal freedom of the eighty per cent of the 
population who are manual-working wage -earners 
than any other one agency, not excluding either the 
churches or the House of Conunons itself. And we 
cannot imagine a political party, based on the members 
of the Co-operative Movement as such, nor one based 
on the ratepayers of the municipal authorities, putting 
forth a claim to be, in the House of Conmions, " His 
Majesty's Opposition " to-day, and, as pubUc opinion 
now accepts, " His Majesty*s Gk)vemment " to- 
morrow. But this, by conunon consent, is the position 
of the organised Labour Party, with its three or four 
milUon membership, made up, for the most part, of 
the members of Trade Unions, and, to the extent of 
a small fraction, of the members of the professional 
organisations of the brain workers. 

The Trade Union Movement, in fact, owes its very 
existence, not as in the case of the Co-operative and 
Municipal movements, to its being the owner and 
organiser of the instruments of production, but to 
the exactly contrary fact of the divorce of its members 
from that ownership and organisation. Originating 
as a movement of revolt against the Dictatorship of 
the Capitalist, the Trade Union Movement has in 
the course of a couple of centuries won its way to an 
acknowledged but strictly limited participation, not 
in the ownership of the instruments of production, 
but in the management of the nation's industries and 
services, whether these be conducted by capitalist 
entrepreneurs or by Democracies of Consumers. Mean- 
while we have an analogous movement arising among 
the brain workers, whether medical men or teachers, 
civil servants or scientific workers, in the claim of 
these brain workers to take part, through their organisa- 
tions, in the conduct of their services. This movement 
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towards the control of industries and services by the 
workers concerned has received a great impetus from 
that necessary imperfection in the consumers* Co- 
operative and Municipal enterprise which, as we 
have seen, is very largely due to the environment of 
the modern Capitalist State, with its capitalist govern- 
ment and bureaucracy, its capitalist press, its capitalist 
degradation of the manual workers' livelihood, and 
its capitalist determination to hamper conmiunal enter- 
prise in the interests of private profit-making. Under 
the spell of disillusionment, largely created by those 
who are hostile to the purposes of Socialism, a new 
school of revolutionary Socialists has latterly turned 
against Democracies or Consumers, and has proposed, 
as the really effective alternative to the Dictatorship 
of the Capitalist, an exclusive reliance on a development 
of Democracies of Producers for the conduct of in- 
dustries and services. The Trade Union Movement, 
it is suggested, might be developed so that the whole 
conduct of the nation's industries and services should 
be imdertaken by their several vocational associations. 
Before we examine how far this claim on behalf of 
vocational Democracies of Producers may be justified, 
let us consider briefly the extent, constitution and 
working of the Trade Unions of manual workers and 
the Professional Associations of brain workers, out of 
which it is suggested that the new vocational adminis- 
tration should be developed. 

• 

The Trade Union Movement 

We note first that among the Trade Unions (as 
distinguished from some professional organisations) 
there are no legally obligatory associations of pro- 
ducers. Whatever may be the pressure, social and 
economic, put upon individuals to join Unions, they 
are not at present required to do so by statute. The 
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Trade Union Movement in Great Britain, as is well 
known, consists to-day of seven millions of men and 
women organised in ffity main bodies, though a small 
proportion of the membership is dispersed among 
about I GOO separate autonomous societies.^ These 
organisations are grouped in many different federal 
organisations for special purposes of uniting allied 
crafts or industries. But there are three federal 
systems which stand out as specially representative 
— ^the British Trade Union Congress (membership 
6^ millions) with its annually elected Parliamentary 
Committee ; the federations of local Trade Unions 
and local branches of national Trade Unions in the 
five or six hundred local Trades Coimcils ; and the 
Labour Party, with its Trade Union membership of 
three or four millions (including also Socialist and 
Co-operative Societies with an aggregate membership 
of fewer than 100,000). These three main federal 
systems are loosely organised and have restricted 
functions. What counts in the Trade Union Move- 
ment is not these loosely constituted and limited 
federal bodies, but the more closely knit separate 
autonomous Unions and their alliances and industrial 
federations among themselves. The constitutions of 
the separate societies are varied and constantly chang- 
ing. Some Trade Unions restrict their membership 
to male workers only, and some to such workers who 
have received a specific training, whilst others take 
in any wage-earner who chooses to join. There are 
some Trade Unions, like those of the engineers, 
carpenters and clerks, and some of those of the general 
labourers, which have been recruited on the principle 
of combining in one organisation all the persons 
working at the particular craft, or belonging to a 

^ The History of Trade Unionism (new edition, extended to 1920), by 
S. and B. Webb, 1920 ; Industrial Democracyy by the same ; An Intro- 
duction to Trade Unionism, by G. D. H. Cole, 1918 ; Trade Unionism^ by 
C. M. Lloyd, 1915. 
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particular industrial grade, irrespective of the industry 
in which they may be temporarily or permanently 
working ; there are other Unions, like those of the 
railwa)rmen and the miners, which have been deliber- 
ately formed on the principle of combining in one 
organisation all the persons, whatever their particular 
industrial grade or special vocation, who are for the 
time being engaged in the same industry or working 
for the same combination or category of employers. 
There are yet other Unions, and some of the largest 
and most active, who refuse to be tied by any principle 
except that of sweeping in members whenever and 
wherever they can, even at the expense of other 
Unions. This lack of any one agreed basis of organ- 
isation has produced confusion and internecine strife 
within the Trade Union world, one Union sometimes 
refusing to work with the members of another. A 
similar but less disastrous variety is shown in the 
innumerable ways adopted by the different Unions of 
providing for the government of the organisation, in 
the use made of the referendum and the initiative, in 
the establishment of periodical delegate meetings on 
the one hand, or of a permanent and " whole time " 
executive council on the other ; and in the varied 
character of the relationship between the executive 
committee and its officers, and of both of these to 
the representative conferences and the members at 
large. Perhaps the most important of the vexed 
questions of Trade Union structure — certainly the 
one bearing most directly on the efficient workmg of 
Trade Unionism — is the amount of autonomy accorded 
to local branches or divisions, and the relation of this 
autonomy to localised or centralised contributions 
and accumulated funds. It is, in fact, difficult for 
any student of Trade Union structure to-day to 
decide whether some of the organisations ought to be 
classed as a federation of autonomous constituent 
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societies, each of which retains a general right 1 
independent action ; or as an amalgamated Union 
having branches or divisions enjoying much local 
autonomy, but subordinate to the decisions of the 
central executive council, the delegate meeting or 
the vote of the entire membership — an uncertainty 
as to status which has, before now, led on the one 
hand to local strikes in disregard of central decisions, 
and, on the other, to the suspension or suppression 
of recalcitrant local branches and divisional representa- 
tive committees. Yet another complication is the 
extent of the representation accorded to minorities 
having distinct and in some cases conflicting interests, 
in order to persuade these minorities to come within 
the organisation. Compared with the constitution of 
the consumers' Co-operative Movement, or even vrith 
that of our Municipalities, the internal structure of 
the Trade Union world is a maze of difficult and in some 
cases almost insoluble problems. 

Professional Associations of Brain Workers 

The complexity and confusion of constitutions and 
powers among the Professional Associations of brain 
workers transcends even that of the Trade Union 
Movement. We note, in the first place, that whilst 
many of them are newly formed, others are of im- 
memorial antiquity, reaching back in the Middle Ages, 
if not, indeed, to the Roman Empire and the beginnings 
of the Holy Catholic Church. It is doubtless an out- 
come of this immemorial antiquity that we find the 
organisations of lawyers and physicians and surgeons 
— not to mention those of the pnests within what have 
become estabhshed churches — enjoy certain legal rights 
and privileges, including, in some cases, a statutory 
power to enforce membership on alt who practise the 
vocation, to determine what shall be professional 
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qualifications, to make regulations governing pro- 
fessional conduct, and to compel obedience under 
penalty of expulsion from the profession. A lawyer 
or doctor will often be found aeclaiming against the 
pretensions of Trade Unions of workmen to regulate' 
their own vocation, whilst entirely forgetting how 
strictly his own professional corporation maintains its 
monopolistic privileges. These ancient professional 
associations often retain an oligarchical form, the rank 
and file of the profession having no direct influence in 
the government. But there has been, during the past 
generation, a great tendency not only to democratise the 
ancient professional corporations, but also to form 
avowedly democratic associations of particular pro- 
fessions or sections of professions, which have taken 
on essentially the Trade Union spirit.^ In these 
himdreds of professional associations of modem origin 
we find the same difficult problems of organisation as 
among the Trade Unions, the same uncertainty and in- 
consistency of basis, leading to the same competition for 
members and the same internecine struggles between 
rival societies. It is clear that it is not merely a lack 
of education, a deficiency of culture or any failing in 
mental capacity that has prevented the solution of 
these recurring problems of democratic organisation 
among all these different grades and sections of pro- 
ducers. As we shall presently explain, they seem to 

^ This tendency has been more apparent in the medical than in the legal 
profession. The Royal College of Physicians has become democratic, at 
least in form ; whilst the members of the Royal College of Surgeons can now 
vote for its governing body, though only the superior class of fellows are 
eligible for election to it. The supreme governing body of the profession, 
the General Medical Council, established by statute in 1858, is now 
partially elected, to the extent of six members, by all the registered practi- 
tioners. Meanwhile, the British Medical Association, and other voluntary 
societies among members of the profession, have been instituted on a 
completely democratic basis. For the organisation of these and other 
brain- working professions, see Nevj Statesman Supplements of September 25 
and October 2, 191 5, and April 21 and 28, 1917, entitled " British Teachers 
and their Professional Associations," and ** Professional Associations " 
(each in 2 Parts), by S. and B, Webb. 
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us to be connected with the very nature of : 
of producers. 

There is, however, one conspicuous feature in 
which the Professional Associations of brain workers, 
for all their likeness to the Trade Unions, diffiw, 
fundamentally from them. There is nothing amot 
the brain workers — nothing even among the two 
three hundred thousand of them who are joined^] 
together in Professional Associations — to correspond ( 
with the Trade Union Movement. There is not eveq 
an annual congress of Professional Associations as sue 
equivalent to the Trades Union Congress. The 
may be loose and ephemeral combination among di _ 
ferent sections of a profession, or even, for particular 
purposes, among associations representing cognate 
professions. But there is no sense of solidarity among 
brain workers as such, and therefore no combined 
movement of Professional Associations to maintain 
or achieve anything. On the contrary, there is visible 
a fissiparous tendency, breaking up all the professions 
into specialities or other sections, together with a 
marked inclination on the part of some of the grades 
and sections to ally themselves with the Trade Unions 
in the Trades Union Congress or in the Labour Party, 
whilst other grades and sections, sometimes under 
pretext of remaining exclusively scientific societies, 
exhibit a disposition to ally themselves, openly or 
covertly, with the organisations of landlords and 
capitalists among whom their clients are found. 

The Relative Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Obligatory and Voluntary Associations of 
Producebs 

We have seen that, in the sphere of Democracies of 
Consumers, some are voluntary and some are obli- 
gatory ; and that the voluntary association of con- 
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sumers has succeeded best in organising and owning 
the instruments of production with regard to the 
common supplies of the household, whilst an obli- 
gatory association of all the consumers resident within 
a prescribed area seems to be required, alike for 
constitutional and for functional reasons, in the 
organisation of such services, among others, as public 
sanitation and public systems of transport. Moreover, 
there is, with regard to voluntary associations of con- 
sumers, usually a genuine option as to the use or con- 
sumption of the collectively organised service. Every 
person is effectively free to seek or to refrain from 
seeking membership of a consumers' Co-operative 
Society, a Friendly Society, a Building Society or a 
social club. 

In the sphere of Democracies of Producers there is no 
such clear distinction between voluntary and obligatory 
associations. It is true that the Trade Unions among 
the manual working wage-earners began, in all cases, 
as voluntary associations, and that membership remains, 
to this day, nominally optional. But it is part of the 
aspiration of every Trade Union to become co-extensive 
with its occupation, craft or industry; and as soon 
as a Trade Union comes to include, in any locality, 
the bulk of those engaged in the work, the obligation 
of membership becomes, in that locality, practically 
even more effective on all who wish to exercise the 
vocation. Where the work is done in common, this 
follows simply from the recognised right of each 
individual to enter or not to enter into a contract ot 
service. When the bulk of the workers exercise their 
freedom to refuse to work alongside non-Unionists 
there comes to be an effective obligation, even if non- 
statutory, on all the workers to join the Union. Nor 
is the sanction of the State now always withheld from 
this compulsory association. We may note, to begin 
with, that many " Working Rules," formulated by the 
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Trade Unions, and often agreed to by Employers' 
Associations, are made obligatory in the contracts 
of public authorities, and are deemed by County 
Court Judges to be implied terms of the contract of 
service, so that they become, in fact, universal in the 
industry for particular localities, and are thus practi- 
cally enforced on all who wish to obtain emplojinent. 
A further step is taken when, in some arbitration 
proceedings, the authoritative awards, obtained at 
the instance of the Trade Union, are actually made 
applicable throughout the industry, on Unionists and 
non-Unionists alike. We see a further development 
in the Whitley Councils, composed exclusively of the 
nominees of Trade Unions and Employers' Associa- 
tions, and set up to make what will be, in effect, lavra 
for their trades. The check-weigher clause in the 
Mines Regulation Act compels every miner to pay 
his share of the check-weigher's salary, when such an 
appointment is voted by a majority of the persons 
employed — virtually by the Trade Union — whether 
or not he has agreed to his appointment or to his wage. 
Thus, so far as concerns subjection to the regulations, 
and even to payment of a share in the necessary ex- 
pense, there may often be no real liberty to the dis- 
sentient individual who wishes to abstain from com- 
bination. Even membership of the Trade Union 
may become explicitly obligatory, as when the employers 
accept the Trade Union requirement that no non- 
Unionist shall be engaged. To this obligation of 
actual membership social sanction is now coming to 
be given, as in the staffs of many Co-operative Societies ; 
and, in the South Wales coal-mines, since 1916, even 
the sanction of Government itself — the Coal Controller, 
under his statutory powers, explicitly agreeing to 
require that no person should be employed in or about 
the mines who is not a member either of the South 
Wales Miners' Federation, the Colliery Enginemen 
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and Firemen's Association or the Colliery Mechanics' 
Union. 

Among the professional associations of the brain 
workers there is even less distinction than among the 
Trade Unions between obHgatory and voluntary 
association. The whole medical profession, including 
the dentists, is required by law to conform to the 
regulations as to admission, training, qualifications 
and professional conduct imposed by such exclusively 
professional bodies as the General Medical Council, 
the Medical Colleges, and the Medical Faculties of 
the teaching bodies. In other professions, such as 

" engineering, architecture and accountancy, membership 
of the professional body is still optional, but many of 
the regulations that it makes become virtually obliga- 
tory on members and non-members alike, through 
being embodied in specifications and contracts ; and 
even membership is made obligatory by sections of 
Acts of Parliament and regulations of public authorities 
requiring it as a condition of eligibility for whole 
classes of appointments. In the case of pharmacists 
or druggists actual membership of "the Pharmaceutical 
Society is enjoined by statute. 

Thus, alike among the Trade Unions and the 
Professional Associations of brain workers, there is 
an assumption that membership ought to be obligatory ; 
and that every person engaging in the vocation ought 
to be required, in one or other way, to conform to the 
regulations made for the vocation by the vocational 
association concerned, and to bear his part of the 
expense. 

What has not yet been enforced on associations of 
manual working producers, even where they have 
become effectively obligatory, is any formal or pre- 
scribed constitution. Where the associations of con- 
sumers is obligatory, as in the Municipality, exact 

I provisions are made as to the conditions of citizenship, 
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voting, the assessment of contributions and the rights 
of the individual. Even in a Co-operative Society 
statutory provision is made that there shall be a certain 
code of rules, and the model constitution is, in eflPect, 
prescribed subject to minor variations. This has not 
been done with regard to Trade Unions, even where 
they are accorded statutory fimctions, such as nomina- 
tion to public bodies, the dispensing of millions of 
pounds under the regulations of the National Insurance 
Act, the appointment of such essentially public officers 
as check-weighers, and the constitution of half of each 
of the Whitley Councils. Unlike a Co-operative, a 
Friendly or a Building Society, a Trade Union need 
have no constitution authoritatively recorded, and the 
Courts are loth to interfere in mere quarrels among 
its members. When, in 191 3, a group of members 
raided the head office of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, forcibly ejected the duly elected executive 
council, installed themselves in office, and proceeded 
to take a ballot of the entire membership for the election 
of a new executive council, arbitrarily excluding from 
the ballot papers the names of the dispossessed execu- 
tive councillors, the law courts decided that they had 
no power of interference, and that the new-comers 
must be left to be dealt with by the retaliatory " Direct 
Action " of any other group, or to the inevitable com- 
promise characteristic of all British rebellions. When 
it is realised how seriously the result of a ballot of the 
membership of a Trade Union, or the decision of its 
elected council, may affect the whole life of the com- 
munity, as in a stoppage of the railways or the mines, 
or in a dispute between rival Unions, the case for 
some authoritative definition as to who is to be en- 
titled to vote and how the vote shall be taken appears 
strong. To the leaders of the Trade Union Move- 
ment, on the other hand, it seems imperative that, 
as an organ of revolt against the Capitalist System, 
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Trade Unionism must keep its organisation elastic 
and entirely in its own hands. 

There is a like lack of authoritative decision as to 
the spheres and constitutions of particular bodies 
among the Professional Associations of Brain Workers. 
The trouble does not here take quite the same form 
as among the Trade Unions. It is to be noted that, 
in respect to associations of brain workers, wherever 
Parliament has given statutory powers over any 
vocation to a Professional Association, this has nearly 
always been conditional on the acceptance of a pre- 
scribed constitution, as in the case of the General 
Medical Council and the Teachers* Registration 
Council. But these statutory constitutions rest on 
a shifting basis, which leaves their obligatory character 
indeterminate. In deference to the demand for 
the self-government of the profession we find the 
existing voluntary Professional Associations adopted 
by Parliament as the electoral units for the statutory 
council. These Professional Associations, ,like the 
Trade Unions, have ever-shifting constitutions, liable 
to be changed at the will of the members for the time 
being. The associations themselves wax and wane 
in membership, so that it is by no means certain 
that this somewhat arbitrarily selected electorate 
does at any particular time represent even a majority 
of the vocation over which authority is exercised. 
Meanwhile, new associations arise, treading on the 
heels of the old organisations, and clamouring for a 
share in the government of the profession. To this 
lack of any agreed basis of organisation we attribute 
the atmosphere of intrigue and rivalry of principles, 
which at present impairs the credit of the organisations 
of the professional classes. 
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The Economic and Social Functions of 
Associations of Producers 

(i.) Trade Unions 

Whatever may have been the aspirations of British 
Trade Unionists during the revohitionary period of 
1830-48, and however much the claims of Labour_ 
may have been broadened and deepened in rece 
years, the practical achievements of Trade Union:" 
have been so far limited to the maintenance and 
improvement of the conditions of the wage-eamers'J 
working Hfe. No Trade Union in Great " 
owns the instruments of production on which 
members work ; or plays any positive part in tK 
direction of business enterprise. Whenever the Trad 
Union representative or official finds himself actual! 
negotiating the terms of an agreement with capitali' 
employers, government departments, Local Authoritia 
or Co-operative Societies, he claims only to partia 
pate in arranging with the management, singly or { 
association, the conditions of the contract of emploj^ 
ment. But few persons realise the wide range of tn 
questions thereby covered. It includes not only alia 
the elaborate technique of the Standard Rate and th 
Normal Day, but also the innumerable circumstana 
of the wage-earners' life as they might be affected 1 
the will of the employer, whether inside the factoil 
or the mine, the office or the shop, the ship or 1' 
warehouse, or during the hours of leisure ; from 1 
conditions of apprenticeship and the insistence 
certain qualifications for employment, to the person 
character and manners of the manager and forema 
from the workers' right to inspect, through their ow 
representatives, the plant, the machinery and 
material with which they are expected to work, 
to the right to think and say what they like with: 
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the work-place as well as outside it ; from the enjoy- 
ment of absolute freedom to Hve where they like, 
to buy from any one they choose, to conform to any 
religion they believe in, to spend their leisure in any 
amusements or in any propaganda they prefer, up to 
the exercise in any way .of their rights or obligations 
of voting, of belonging to political parties, of sitting 
on local bodies or even of standing for Parliament 
against their own employers — ^without danger of dis- 
missal or loss of promotion so long as they do the 
work for which they are paid. In the achievement 
of this dominant purpose of preserving the personal 
freedom and raising the standard of comfort of the 
manual workers* life, the British Trade Union Move- 
ment has been markedly successful. Trade Unionism, 
by its methods of Mutual Insurance and Collective 
Bargaining, has demonstrably raised wages and 
shortened the hours of toil ; by its influence upon the 
legislature and its activities in the law courts it has 
not only secured for all the workers compensation 
for accidents aiid industrial diseases, but also obtained 
a large measure of costly precautions to ensure the 
safety, alike from accident and from disease, of the 
factory and the mine. How much all this represents 
to the wage-earning community in money and in 
health no one can compute. An advance of even 
one penny per hour in the Standard Rate for all the 
wage-earning population of Great Britain amounts 
to more than a hundred and fifty million pounds a 
year. But Trade Unionism has done much more 
than prevent accidents, shorten the hours of work, 
and make wages higher than they would otherwise 
have been by one or more pennies per hour. What 
has been won for the workers is a large measure of 
emancipation from wage-slavery. Without combina- 
tion, under the Capitalist System the common run of 
men and women find themselves, it is safe to say, 
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not merely economically on the very margin of sub- 
sistence, and having to work " all the hours that God 
made," but also at the mercy of the practically 
unchecked authority of employer or foreman, liable 
to summary dismissal with or without cause, com- 
pelled to do or to abstain from doing anything outside 
the workshop on which the employer chooses to insist. 
The Trade Unions have, in short, compelled the 
owners and organisers of industry, whether they 
represent functionless shareholders or voluntary or 
obligatory associations of consumers, to grant to 
their workers a constitution. Under this constitution, 
which, in our British way, is not formulated in any 
written code, the management of each enterprise, in 
case of any dispute about the conditions of employ- 
ment of even the humblest employee, has to abide by 
the Common Rules agreed to by the Democracies of 
Producers, or else to get these Common Rules altered 
in negotiation with the authorised representatives of 
the various grades of workers by hand and by brain 
within the vocation as a whole. 

So far there is substantial agreement and identity 
of aim among all the manual working Democracies of 
Producers. But with regard to the amount of the 
incomes to be insisted on in return for the workers' 
toil there is, as yet, in the British Trade Union Move- 
ment, no settled philosophy or common agreement. 
There is, for instance, no assumption in the Trade 
Union Movement that there should be equality of 
income. Without taking into account any abnormally 
high or exceptionally low earnings, due to temporary 
or unusual circumstances, the standard wages that are 
simultaneously being demanded and obtained by 
different sections of the organised manual workers in 
Great Britain vary as widely as from one to twenty 
pounds a week. 

Now this lack of any clear idea as to the right 
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remuneration for different classes of labour by hand 
and by brain, is becoming every day a more con- 
spicuous defect of the World of Labour. So long as 
the Trade Union is regarded merely as an organ of 
revolt against the Dictatorship of the Capitalist, so 
long as the battle is between the four-fifths of the 
community who live by working with their hands, 
and the one-fifth who either live by owning or by 
organising the instruments of production, almost any 
claim made on behalf of this or that section of workers 
seems justified compared to the enormous incomes in 
rent, profit or interest, paid out to a fraction of the 
community, many of whom " toil not neither do they 
spin." But it is obvious that the further we go in 
the socialisation of industry, the more completely we 
are able to eliminate the landlord and the capitalist, 
and to absorb for the use, in one way or another, 
of present and future generations of workers, that 
portion of the national product now paid in rent, 
interest and profit to the owners and organisers of 
the instruments of production (over and above the 
necessary salaries of management), the more acute 
will become the controversy as to the amount to be 
paid to each section of workers in return for their 
services. 

Hence we must inquire what principles, if any, 
have hitherto guided Trade Unionists, and what 
machinery the Trade Union movement can supply 
for an equitable division of the available national 
product among all classes of workers after provision 
has been made for the other needs of the community. 

We discern on this point, in the course of the 
nineteenth century, three separate and conflicting 
views of justice, or of social expediency, by which 
British Trade Unionism has been inspired with 
regard to the sum of wages or earnings to be insisted 
on. There is first the doctrine of the vested interest 
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in a particular occupation^a doctrine inherited by 
the skilled craftsmen from the mediaeval organisation 
of industry. This doctrine of a vested interest assumes 
certain customary standards of living for those who 
exercise particular crafts — standards of living ad- 
mittedly superior to that enjoyed by the common 
run of labouring people. This view of social expedi- 
ency has a direct effect on the devices used for the 
maintenance and improvement of the standard rate. 
Thus, we find that section of the Trade Union Move- 
ment which is dominated by the principle of a vested 
interest in a trade, attempting to secure to themselves 
a privileged position by a rigid restriction of the 
persons entitled to practise the craft, through appren- 
ticeship regulations, the exclusion of women, and, 
in some cases, the restriction of the trade to the children 
of existing craftsmen. The second doctrine has been 
termed the principle of Supply and Demand ; it is 
an adaptation of the axiom of the classic political 
economists that it is the right and even the duty of 
each individual (and therefore of each group of 
individuals) to exact at all times the highest possible 
remuneration that can be obtained, quite irrespective 
of what other individuals or classes are getting for 
their labour or paying for their commodities. This 
principle has led some powerfully organised Trade 
Unions to adopt any device that seemed likely for 
the moment to increase their earnings ; sometimes 
being in favour of restricting apprentices, sometimes 
promoting an extensive use of boy labour in order 
to increase their own output, sometimes holding up 
whole industries in order to compel employers to 
accord their terms, sometimes entering into arrange- 
ments with their employers with a view to eliminating 
commercial competition, or to obtaining, by a Customs 
Tariff, protection against foreign competitors. But 
with the better organisation of the labourers and the 
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women during the last decades, we see emerging quite 
another and perhaps a more defensible doctrine for the 
determination of Standard Rates, that is, the principle 
of a living wage. This doctrine is now increasingly 
accepted. It is not only embodied in the Standard 
Rates laid down by Parliament or by government 
tribunals, but is also manifested in a steadily increasing 
tendency in the Trade Union world to agree to a 
progressive levelling up of the lower wage rates, in 
an endeavour to ensure to all alike, whatever their 
strategic position, at least a common minimum at a 
full standard of life, even at the cost of not securing 
the highest possible rates for the minority of relatively 
highly-paid grades. 

We must count it as a further shortcoming of the 
Trade Union world that it has been unable to come 
to any clear or consistent view as to where it would wish 
the authority, or the power to give decisions in the 
factory or the mine, ultimately vested. The uncon- 
trolled Dictatorship of the Capitalist is universally 
objected to. In the preceding analysis of the volun- 
tary and obligatory associations of consumers, by 
which the mle of the profit-making capitalist has 
actually been superseded, it was noted that, to the 
workers employed in the enterprises concerned, it 
seemed as if there was the same objectionable " govern- 
ment from above " as in private Capitalism. But 
among the aspirations and desires of the workers 
themselves we find no clear or identical alternative 
scheme of direction and discipline. The first idea, as 
the recorded history reveals, is always to assume that 
the workers in a particular factory should themselves 
collectively direct the administration, decide the policy, 
and enforce the discipline, by appointing and controlling 
the manager and the foremen, and ratifying or revers- 
ing their decisions (the " self-governing workshop "). 
Apart, however, from the uniform failure of such an 
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organisation,^ it quickly becomes apparent that no such 
industrial autonomy is practicable in any such industry 
as the railway and canal service, or a line of steam- 
ships ; and that, even in the manufacturing industry, 
the individual factory cannot in the circumstances of 
modern times be an entirely self-governing industrial 
unit. This is easily apprehended by the experienced 
Trade Unionist, who has seen the " self-governing 
workshop ** in his own industry, started with such 
high hopes, sometimes actually by the Trade Union 
itself, needing to be sharply watched to prevent it, 
in its eagerness for business, from submitting to less 
than the Standard Rate, from working longer than 
the Normal Day, and from foregoing advantages 
which the Trade Union was successfully enforcing on 
the common run of employers. The first discovery 
of the " self-governing workshop " is that it cannot, 
for the safety of Trade Union conditions themselves, 
be allowed to be completely autonomous. Whatever 
these particular members of the trade may desire, 
they cannot be permitted to depart from the rules 
laid down in the interest of the whole ; and to that 
extent at least they must find themselves submitting 

^ An examination of the experience of the large number of experiments 
in " self-governing workshops " in all sorts of industries in England and 
France makes it clear that the principal and almost invariable cause of their 
failure has been the inability to maintain, either the necessary workshop 
discipline, or any continuity of industrial or commercial policy, by a manage- 
ment that is chosen and controlled by those to whom it has to give orders. 
Over and over again the manager or foreman has been chosen, not because 
he was efficient in producing results, but because he maintained a government 
conducive to the ease and agreeable to the feelings of those whom he had to 
direct. The position of a manager or foreman, who is subjected to the 
control and direction of a committee elected by the very workers whom 
he has to control and direct, is always found to be an impossible one 
(" Co-operative Production and Profit Sharing," by S. and B. Webb, New 
Statesman Supplement of February 14, 1914). 

This applies, it should be noted, to management and discipline. Systems 
of " Collective Piecework," where a whole workshop takes joint responsibility 
for mere output of an exactly prescribed article, and then chooses its own 
foreman or ganger, are not open to the same criticism. They have, however, 
been found to be open to very serious criticism from the Trade Union 
standpoint, as failing to maintain the standard conditions. 
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to an external authority. But in many other matters 
than in the conditions of employment — in the procuring 
of supplies and in the marketing of the product, in 
the arrangements for transport and the rate of delivery, 
in the quantity, the kind, and the quality of what is 
to be produced, and above all in the price or exchange 
value to be credited to the producers — the direction 
and control has to be exercised, in any industry or 
service more highly evolved than that of the village 
blacksmith, not factory by factory, but for the industry 
as a whole. If it is then realised that 'each industry 
or service must be organised as a whole, on a national 
scale — the mines, the manufacture of woollen cloth, 
the production of steel, shipbuilding, the railway 
system, the steamship lines, banking and insurance, 
and what not — it becomes evident that the policy 
will have to be determined, and that the administration 
will have to be directed, from a national centre, by an 
authority which, however constituted, will have to be 
national in its character and scope. Each factory or 
mine, like each railway station or steamship, has then 
necessarily to conform to the rules, and to obey the 
orders emanating, not from the particular workers 
concerned, but from a distant superior, transmitted 
through a hierarchy of managers and foremen — ^with 
the inevitable result that these rules and orders will 
seem, to the workers, very much the same " govern- 
ment from above " as that to which they are now 
subjected in the Capitalist System, or (to take a closer 
analogy) in the Democracy of Consumers known as 
the Co-operative Movement. We shall attempt to 
show, in a subsequent section of this volimie, the 
manner and the extent to which this problem of 
authority can be solved. Meanwhile the divergence 
of views between those who still vaguely . aspire to 
the ideal of the " self-governing workshop," and those 
who rest their hopes on a centralised administration 

£ 
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by a " Guild " in each industry or service (to 
composed of all the various grades of " producer! 
including manual workers, the clerks, the technicia 
and the managerial or directing officials)— betwe< 
those who wish each industry or service to be, as a 
whole, completely autonomous, and those who realise 
that the consumers will have something to say as to 

Siantity, quality, process and price — not to mention 
ose who recognise the necessity of safeguarding the 
interests of the community as a whole and of the 
consumers of "other commodities and services, and of 
maintaining and promoting the interests, not of the 
present generation alone, but also those of the future 
of the particular type of civilisation and of the par- 
ticular race — weakens the intellectual influence of the 
British Trade Union World. 

It will be apparent from this cursory survey of 
the conflicting assumptions current among Trade 
Unionists with regard to a just system of remuneration 
of labour and the character of the discipline to be 
maintained that the Trade Union Movement suffers, 
like State, Municipal and Co-operative enterprise, 
from the influence of its present capitalist environment. 
But it suffers in an exactly opposite way. The repre- 
sentative of a Democracy of Consumers finds himself 
compelled, in order to hold his own within a pre- 
dommantly Capitalist System, to resist the demands 
of the workers for better conditions of employment, 
and for a larger measure of control over their own 
working lives, even when these are fully justified and, 
it may be, urgently necessary, if these conditions are 
markedly superior to those obtained in competing 
private enterprise. The official of a powerful Trade 
Union finds himself compelled, by the public opinion 
of the members of his Union, to insist on conditions 
of employment which may secure to a particular occu- 
pation or craft a position of virtual monopoly and a 
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far larger share of the national product than is accorded 
to any other class of workers, merely because these 
advantages seem to be obtained at the expense of 

grofit-makers, rent receivers and functionless share- 
olders. In like manner a powerful Trade Union 
will sometimes support a strike to secure " reinstate- 
ment '' of a man dismissed, or to enforce the removal 
of an obnoxious foreman, even where the justice of the 
case is, to put it moderately, open to doubt. And 
these demands will, at the time they are made, not be 
overtly resented by the great body of Trade Unionists, 
who will always side in any struggle with the workers 
against the capitalists. This does not prevent a state 
of irritation within the Trade Union movement at 
constantly rising prices, or at perpetual demarcation 
disputes between one privileged craft and another, or 
between the skilled craftsmen and the newly organised 
labourers and women. Nor is there at present any 
central body in the World of Labour sufficiently powerful 
and authoritative to adjust this antagonism of interest 
between one section and another. The very con- 
siderable shortcoming in industrial efficiency resulting 
from these differences remains unremedied. 

(ii.) Professional Associations 

What are the economic and social functions ful- 
filled, in the Britain of to-day, by the Professional 
Associations of brain workers compared with those 
of the Trade Unions of manual workers ? Owing to 
the tangle of multifarious bodies, some of ancient 
origin, others only just emerging into life, it is difficult 
to sum up concisely the character of their activities. 

Regarded as a method of protecting the Standard 
of Life and the personal freedom of the whole com- 
munity of brain workers. Professional Association 
can hardly be said to have started on its task. There 
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is, as yet, no feeling of brotherhood among brain 
workers as such. We see, for instance, no attempt, 
on the part of the ancient organisations of the legal 
and medical professions, or even on the part of die 
more modem organisations of engineers, architects, 
or accountants, to secure for all professional brain 
workers either a living wage or freedom from personal 
tyranny. The powerful Trade Union of steel smelters 
will subscribe large sums in aid of a strike of women 
match-makers or agricultural labourers. We have 
yet to see the Benchers of the Middle Temple voting 
their corporate funds in support of the claim of women 
teachers in the elementary schools, or of the under- 
paid ushers of the secondary schools, to a decent live- 
lihood. Moreover, even within any one profession, 
and still more, as between different sections of pro- 
fessional brain workers, there is even less tendency 
than in the Trade Union world to a concerted demand 
for equality of remuneration. Professional life, in 
the Britain of to-day, exhibits even within the same 
section of a single profession an enormous range of 
incomes, from the scanty fees of a junior barrister or 
the exiguous earnings of a slum doctor up to the tens 
of thousands of pounds a year of a leading K.C. or of 
a Harley Street expert. And if we pass from one pro- 
fession to another, from the Law Courts and the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons to the elementary 
and secondary schools, and even to the lecture halls 
and laboratories of famous universities, we find whole 
categories of brain workers of high intellectual attain- 
ments and prolonged training earning, not merely a 
small fraction of what is obtainable by men of equal 
standing in the legal, medical and engineering pro- 
fessions, but actually less than the wages of a carman 
or a coal-hewer. There is, in short, no feeling of 
solidarity between one group of brain workers and 
another ; and no provision for fighting a common 
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enemy. On the contrary, each profession tends to 
segregate itself from other professions, and tries its 
hardest to ring round its position of privilege with 
impassable barriers, against the claims of other pro- 
fessionals or the adventurous inroads of unrecognised 
practitioners. The doctrine of the vested interest 
in a " mystery " or a craft, reigns supreme in deter- 
mining the relations between one profession and 
all other sections, of the community, tempered only, 
within the profession, by the feeling that the luckiest 
or the most gifted men are quite justified in taking, 
not a standard or customary livelihood, but the 
maximum income which they are able to extract 
from clients anxious to obtain, when life or property 
is at stake, the services of the best man in the market. 
In some respects, however. Professional Associa- 
tions of brain workers are both more privileged and, 
we think, superior in function to the manual-working 
Trade Unions. The organisations of the older learned 
professions, such as the barristers, the solicitors, the 
physicians and the surgeons, not to mention the 
Church, have retained from mediaeval times certain 
powers of self rgovernment not yet accorded to any other 
class of workers. The two branches of the law, for 
instance, exercise, in Great Britain, complete self- 
government in respect of the qualifications for em- 
ployment and the admission of recruits, whilst the 
General Medical Council, though nominally dependent 
on the approval of the Privy Council, exercises similar 
authority over the medical and dental professions — 
a like position having been granted, in respect of phar- 
macists or druggists, to the Pharmaceutical Society. 
This means, that in respect of certain classes of brain 
workers the professional organisations have been 
allowed, in effect, to undertake the task of determining 
the qualifications to be required from future genera- 
tions of professionals by prescribing the education of 
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all the incoming members. Moreover, the older 
professions have secured the power of striking practi- 
tioners oflF the register, and thus preventing them 
from continuing in the profession, not merely for crime, 
but even for " unprofessional *' conduct. The result 
is that we have in the world of professional organisa- 
tion, in marked distinction to the world of manual 
labour, the gradual evolution, at the hands of the 
professionals themselves, of a code of morals special 
to each profession, a code which dictates the conduct 
of the professional not only in relation to his fellow 
professionals, but also in his relation to those to whom 
he renders his services, and to the community as a 
whole. 

One of the most valuable characteristics of the 
brain-working professions in Great Britain, and gener- 
ally throughout the Anglo-Saxon world, is the claim 
which they have maintained to intellectual freedom 
in the exercise of their several vocations.^ This is at 
present secured by the remuneration of the professional 
consultant " not by salary, but by fees from a series 
of different clients ; or, m the case of workers in 
science, and to some small extent in art and letters, 
by the permanent tenure of university and similar 
appointments unconnected with government or capi- 
talist enterprise. The existence in the professions 
of law, medicine, accountancy, architecture and 

^ It is difficult to exaggerate the difference that is produced between 
social evolution in Great Britain (and, speaking generally, Anglo-Saxon 
countries) and the nations of Continental Europe, resulting from this one 
cause. The fact that in France, Germany and other countries, the legal, 
medical, engineering, architectural and other professions are, to such a 
considerable extent, connected with the government service by their place 
and method of training, their professional apprenticeship, the engagement 
of so large a proportion of them in a hierarchical salaried service, and their 
aspirations to professional promotion, gives, we suggest, a character to these 
professions markedly different from that of their British or American or 
Australian colleagues. The slow extension, outside Anglo-Saxon lands, of 
the profession of the independent public accountant is significant. As wiQ 
be seen in a subsequent chapter, there will be scope in the Socialist 
Commonwealth for a great development of the independent professional, 
remunerated by a series of fees from a succession of clients. 
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engineering of a whole class of independent experts, 
not in the service of any person or corporate body, but 
ready to give responsible advice and assistance to 
a succession of cHents, affords to the community the 
advantage of an independent check on the necessarily 
considerable influence of the secretarial bureaucracy 
and its own salaried technicians, whether in the service 
of the national and Local Government, or in that of 
the Co-operative Movement or of joint-stock Capital- 
ism. This does not mean that a part of each profession 
may not be definitely in the employment of parti- 
cular government departments, Municipalities or Co- 
operative Societies, which need the full-time salaried 
service of many lawyers, doctors, engineers, archi- 
tects, accountants, chemists and what not. But it 
has been of the greatest value in Great Britain that 
the other members of each profession have continued 
in the position of unsalaried, independent consult- 
ants, called in only for specific purposes as required, 
and rendering their services in return for separate 
fees. We shall see, in subsequent chapters, that it 
will be quite possible, in a Socialist Commonwealth, 
for these independent consultants to continue to be 
called in by any one of the thousands of separate 
government departments and boards, town or district 
or county councils, port and harbour authorities, 
universities and other educational bodies and volun- 
tary associations of producers and consumers in differ- 
ent parts of the country, among whom the work of 
administration must necessarily be distributed. This 
independence of professional status, and the free 
exercise of professional opinion is promoted by, if 
not dependent on, the existence of strong Professional 
Associations with certain powers of self-government ; 
and on the inclusion, in one and the same associa- 
tion, of both the salaried and the independent prac- 
titioners, who are thereby enabled to afford to each 
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other the support necessary to uphold the dignity 
and freedom of the brain worker against the powers 
of both corporate authorities or private capitalists. 
It is a calamity of no mean gravity that the 
journalists, who ought to constitute one of the most 
powerful and responsible of professions, as they do 
constitute one of the most influential, should be with- 
out the status and the support, and therefore most 
frequently without the security and the intellectual 
independence, which might be attained if their pro- 
fession could be put on the footing of law, medicine 
or accountancy. In a lesser degree the same may 
be said of the teaching profession, in so far as it is 
outside the protection of university endowments and 
university autonomy. 

There is, to-day, another distinction between the 
Professional Associations of brain workers and the 
manual-working Trade Unions, which we may hope 
will not be a permanent one. Owing largely to the 
independence and self-government of the professions, 
and partly to the very nature of their function, pro- 
fessional brain workers easily develop or help to 
develop associations for the improvement of their 
technique and the enlargement of their knowledge. 
These " Subject Associations," or scientific societies, 
have, in some cases, become, to a great extent, dominant 
in determining the nature of the service to be given 
or the commodity to be made by all those engaged 
in turning out the product, whether manual workers 
or brain workers. For instance, the Engineering 
Standards Committee,^ now the British Engineering 

^ The Engineering Standards Committee, established in 1901 and 
incorporated in 19 18 as the British Engineering Standards Association, 
represents an interesting example of a Joint Committee of the experts of 
production and the experts of consumption, designed for the purpose of 
determining what shall be the processes of industry. It was initiatecf by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and now has th^ support of the representatives 
of the five great technical societies of the engineering industry — the Institu- 
tions of Civil Engineers, Mechanical Engineers, Naval Architects and 
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Standards Association, with its innumerable sub- 
committees, is very largely controlled by the various 
Institutes of Engineers, supplemented by the expert 
representatives of industrial and other consimiers of 
engineering products ; and it is this organisation 
which, in innumerable cases, virtually decides what 
methods and processes shall be adopted, in connection 

Electrical Engineers respectively, together with the Iron and Steel Institute 
and latterly also the Federation of British Industries. Owing to the value 
and importance of its work, which is supported mainly by subscriptions of 
the principal manufacturing firms and railway companies together with some 
Local Authorities, it has received from the British Government and from 
those of India and the Dominions, a series of Grants in Aid, and it has on its 
innumerable sub-committees representatives of those Government Depart- 
ments and Local Authorities who are large purchasers and users of the 
articles dealt with. But other bodies of consumers are represented, and also 
the principal manufacturers and technical societies. For instance, on the 
" Sectional Committee on Automobile Parts " we find representatives of the 
War Ofl5ce, General Post Office, the Crown Agents for the Colonies, Royal 
Automobile Club, the Automobile Association and the Motor Union, the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, the Commercial Motor 
Users Association, and the Institute of British Carriage Manufacturers. 
During the twenty years of its existence there have been no fewer than 
250 sub-committees and sectional committees, investigating and deter- 
mining the processes, the materials, the forms, the measurements of every 
imaginable type of component from angle iron to locomotive engines, from 
carbon filament glow lamps to salt glaze ware pipes, from structural steel for 
bridges to field coils of electrical machines. It is impossible to over-rate 
the importance, in the control of industry, of this silent but all-pervading 
determination of processes, materials and products. In nearly every 
contract of importance, whether carried out by a public authority or by a 
railway company, at home or abroad, whether enforced by the purchaser 
or by a bank or an insurance office, we find insisted on these standard 
specifications with regard to materials, processes and product. Hence, 
though the British Engineering Standards Association has no legislative or 
other authority, and is in no way empowered to make rules for the trade, 
every manufacturer finds himself in fact constrained to make use of specified 
materials of specified shape, size and weight, put together in a specified way. 
Although every purchaser remains nominally free to order what he likes, 
in the vast majority of cases he finds himself equally obliged to accept what 
has thus, by the mere weight of expert agreement, been authoritatively 
recommended. It follows that, although every workman, and every Trade 
Union remains nominally free to bargain as to the contract of service, they 
are virtually compelled to work according to the processes thus determined. 
This essentially expert control exercised over industry without any demo- 
cratic control — conducive, we may admit, to its technical efficiency and to 
the satisfaction of the community of consimiers — cannot fail to have its 
effect on the cost of the articles to the purchasers, as well as upon profits 
and wages. (See Thirteenth Report on Work Accomplished y 1917-19 ; previous 
Annual Reports ; over 100 reports on particular articles ; and 280 Standard 
Specifications, all published by the British Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster.) 
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with the specific articles that it " standardises," 
throughout all the wide range of engineering, machinery 
of every kind, the materials and components of railway 
equipment, ships, buildings, electrical apparatus, 
automobiles, and air-craft. In like manner the 
scientific societies of the medical profession, and the 
" Subject Associations " of the educational world, with 
their continual discoveries of new facts and their 
constant evolution of improved methods of treatment 
and education, exercise an ever-increasing influence 
on medical practice and on pedagogy. 

In short, whether we consider professional trail 
or professional qualification, professional etiquetti 
professional technique, we see the Professional Associa- 
tions of brain workers developing activities unknown 
to the Trade Union world, and exercising far-reaching 
authority, not only over the working lives of their 
respective members, and incidentally over those of 
the manual workers associated with their operations, 
but also over the nature and character of the services 
or commodities to be enjoyed by the community of 
consumers, or citizens. There is, as will be described 
in the constructive portion of this book, good reason 
to hope that the Trade Unions of manual workers, 
once they are freed from the incessant struggle to de- 
fend the economic position of their members against 
encroachment, will develop, within each vocation, or 
in combination with allied vocations, similar " Subject 
Associations " or scientific societies for the develoj 
ment of a professional ethic and for the advancemi 
of the science and art of their particular service 
the community. 





CHAPTER III 



THE POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 



When we turn, in the Britain of to-day, from the 
existing Democracies of Consumers and Democracies of 
Prpducers to the present political Democracy, which 
is assumed to be a Democracy of Citizens, we are 
struck by the extreme imperfection of its organisa- 
tion, and by the very small degree of correspondence 
between the institution and the work that it has to 
perform. The institution, in fact, was not made for 
the job. Political Democracy arose, not as a method 
of government, but as an organised revolt against 
government by the king and his warriors, or the 
Church and its priests, compelling these autocrats to 
" grant a constitution " limiting their dictatorship. 
Further, in every case, political Democracy has begun 
as the struggle, not of all the inhabitants of a country 
but of a privileged layer of them claiming the right 
of self-determination for themselves alone. In the 
elder civilisations of Europe the so-called representa- 
tives of " The People " were for centuries the repre- 
sentatives only of the propertied, the professional, or 
the employing class, the rest of the people being kept 
out of all share in the " self-government " that was 
gained ; whilst the enfranchisement of half the race 
— of the women — has only just been accomplished, 
and that not completely and only in some States. In 
spite of the fact that political Democracy has hitherto 
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been thus imperfect in its adoption of the principle 
of self-determination, we may take it that, when we 
speak of political Democracy to-day, we mean the 
association of all the adult inhabitants, within a given 
area, claiming and exercising the rights and powers of 
political self-government. 

But there is another qualification to political 
Democracy as we know it to-day. The political 
Democracy of Great Britain, of France, and to a lesser 
extent of some other countries, exercises jurisdiction 
not only over its own electors, but also, in Colonies 
and Dependencies of different kinds, over masses of 
other persons, usually of a different colour, who are 
denied, like the British woman of a few years ago, 
any part in national self-determination. Hence the 
political Democracy of the modem " World-State " is 
often an autocracy, or an oligarchy in respect of an 
actual majority of those coming under its jurisdiction. 
This qualification is, of course, patent and acknow- 
ledged. But there is a more insidious ambiguity in 
the constitution of existing democratic States. The 
majority of the electors within a political Democracy, 
having one type of religious, economic and social 
culture, may, by insistence on a pedantic uniformity 
where differentiation is practicable, deny any eflFective 
self-determination in matters essentially bound up 
with the religious, economic or social culture to a 
minority interspersed among the majority, even 
whilst admitting that minority to the electoral roll, 
in such a way as to outrage the strongest and most 
deep-seated of human feelings. The issue becomes 
at once most acute and least excusable when the 
oppressed minority is fortified in its sense of difference 
by racial, religious, or historic separateness, and is 
segregated in a geographical unit, within which it con- 
stitutes a considerable majority of the inhabitants. It 
is, in fact, this ambiguity in the meaning of political 
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Democracy that has caused many of the tragedies and 
wars in modern history. To bring this fact home 
to our readers we need only mention Ireland. 

The Structure of British Political Democracy 

We need not enquire too curiously about the 
historical anomalies of the British Constitution, with 
its ostensible vesting of the supreme government of 
the British Empire in " King, Lords and Commons." 
Nor shall we deal with the constitutional relations 
between the congeries of nations that we still style 
the British Empire. We confine ourselves, indeed, to 
the organisation of Great Britain. 

(a) The King 

It is an essential feature of the British Constitution 
that our sovereign king reigns but does not rule, and 
that he holds his title, not by any religious or meta- 
physical right, but by an Act of Parliament, which has 
been more than once amended and which, admittedly, 
can be repealed like any other statute; and thus, in 
effect, by the continued assent of the British people. 
In fact, the contract of service between the British 
king and the British people may be legally and 
rightfully terminated at any time by the will of 
either party ; we cannot force any member of the 
Royal Family to serve us as king, any more than 
he can compel us to continue him in office as the 
first official of the State. And if we pass from the 
constitutional theory of the text-books to the facts as 
we see them to-day, what we have to note is that the 
particular function of the British monarch — his duty 
as king — is not the exercise of governmental power 
in any of its aspects, but something quite different, 
namely, the performance of a whole series of rites 
and ceremonies, which lend the charm of historic 
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continuity to the political institutions of the British 
race, and which go far, under present conditions, to 
maintain the bond of union between the races and 
creeds of the Commonwealth of Nations that still 
styles itself the British Empire. This function could 
not be fulfilled to the satisfaction of either king or 
people, imless the tie of mutual sentiment between 
citizen and sovereign remained real and vital. If 
ever this breaks, the institution of monarchy, in 
Britain or elsewhere, would almost automatically come 
to an end — we venture to think, by common consent 
of king and people. 

(b) The House of Lords 
The House of Lords, with its five hundred or so 
peers by inheritance, forty-four representatives of the 
peerages of Scotland and Ireland, a hundred and fifty 
newly created peers, twenty-six bishops, and half a 
dozen Law Lords, stands in a more critical position. 
No party in the State defends this institution ; and 
every leading statesman proposes either to end or to 
amend it. It is indeed an extreme case of misfit. 
Historically, the House of Lords is not a Second 
Chamber, charged with suspensory and revising func- 
tions, but an Estate of the Realm— or rather> by its 
inclusion of the bishops — two Estates of the Realm, 
just as much entitled as the Commons to express their 
own judgment on all matters of legislation, and to give 
or withhold their own assent to all measures of taxa- 
tion. The trouble is that no one in the kingdom 
is prepared to allow them these rights, and for ninety 
years at least the House of Lords has survived only 
on the assumption that, misfit as it palpably is, it 
nevertheless fulfils fairly well the quite different 
functions of a Second Chamber. Unfortunately, its 
members cannot wholly rid themselves of the feeling 
that they are not a Second Chamber, having only 
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the duties of technical revision of what the House of 
Commons enacts, and of temporary suspension of 
any legislation that it too hastily adopts, but an Estate 
of the Realm, a co-ordinate legislative organ entitled 
to have an opinion of its own on the substance and 
the merits of any enactment of the House of Commons. 
The not inconsiderable section of peers and bishops 
which from time to time breaks out in this way, to 
the scandal of democrats, can of course claim to be 
historically and technically justified in thus acting as 
independent legislators, but constitutionally they are 
out of date ; and each of their periodical outbursts, 
which occasionally cause serious public inconvenience, 
brings the nation nearer to their simmiary abolition. 
Perhaps of greater import than the periodical petu- 
lance of the House of Lords is its steady failure to 
act efficiently as a revising and suspensory Second 
Chamber. Its decisions are vitiated by its composi- 
tion — it is the worst representative assembly ever 
created, in that it contains absolutely no members of 
the manual working class ; none of the great classes 
of shopkeepers, clerks and teachers ; none of the 
half of all the citizens who are of the female sex ; and 
practically none of religious nonconformity, of art, 
science or literature. Accordingly it cannot be relied 
on to revise or suspend, and scarcely even to criticise, 
anything brought forward by a Conservative Cabinet, 
whilst obstructing and often defeating everything 
proposed by a Radical Cabinet. 

Yet discontent with the House of Commons and 
its executive — ^the Cabinet — ^is to-day a more active 
ferment than resentment at the House of Lords. The 
Upper Chamber may from time to time delay and 
obstruct ; but it cannot make or unmake govern- 
ments ; and it cannot, in the long run, defy the House 
of Commons whenever that assembly is determined. 
To clear away this archaic structure will only make 
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more manifest and indisputable the failure of the 
House of Commons to meet the present requirements. 

(c) The House of Commons and the Cabinet 

The House of Commons consists of 707 members 
representing the United Kingdom, who are, with few 
exceptions, elected by single-member constituencies, 
having populations averaging about 70,000 each. The 
franchise is practically universal for men over 21, 
though not yet so for women (who must be over 
30, and themselves independent occupiers, or else 
the wives of electors) ; women, like men, being. eligible 
for election at 21. Of the functions of the House of 
Commons the principal is not itself to govern but 
to create a government, no Cabinet being able to 
remain in office or to rule without its continued 
acquiescence. But we must not overstate the freedom 
of the House of Commons to select its own executive. 
In this respect it finds itself far more restricted, alike 
in theory and in practice, than are the Trade Unions, 
Co-operative Societies and municipal authorities. 
The members of a Trade Union or Co-operative 
Society always elect their committee or executive 
council, person by person, either by vote of the 
members or by vote of their elected representative 
assembly : a municipal council elects its Mayor and 
its committees as it thinks fit. No such power is 
enjoyed by the House of Commons. Ostensibly it is 
the prerogative of the Bang to send for any one he 
likes to be his Prime Minister, and to form a new 
government, when the existing one has forfeited the 
support of the House of Commons. We may admit 
that this power of choice by the King is more nominal 
than real ; indeed, the King has almost invariably no 
choice, seeing that he must take as Premier the states- 
man who is able to form a government which will 
in fact be continued in office by a majority of the 
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House of Commons. But it is an incident of this 
involved procedure that the House of Commons, 
having got the Prime Minister that it desires, finds 
itself constrained to accept as Ministers such colleagues 
as are selected by the Prime Minister, who forms his 
own judgment of the acceptability of the Cabinet as 
a whole. The House of Commons cannot exercise 
any choice in the selection of Ministers, still less 
assign particular men to particular offices. We need 
not come to any conclusion here as to whether this 
delegation to the Premier of the power to choose all 
departmental heads is a good or a bad device. On 
the one hand, it is asserted that by this device, and by 
this device only, can we secure a responsible Cabinet 
having a common policy by which it stands or falls. 
On the other hand, the favouritism and arbitrariness 
exercised in the selection of men to fill responsible 
posts, and more especially the defiant disregard of 
the opinion of the House of Commons in some 
appointments — a disregard which has latterly gone 
the length of taking men who are unknown to the 
public, without experience in governmental adminis- 
tration, and not even Members of Parliament, has 
brought out the weak points in the system. Still more 
flagrant is the inability of the House of Commons 
under this system to get rid of any Minister who 
proves himself incompetent or who disregards the 
will of the House. 

Owing to the very imperfect procedure of the 
House of Commons, which does not get mended, 
and to the failure of the House to organise itself in 
standing committees responsible for the several 
branches of its work, the Cabinet, once installed in 
office, has complete control of the time and business 
of the assembly. Thus, in practice, though the 
House of Commons may cause the alteration, and even 
the abandonment, of measures proposed by the 
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Government, it cannot pass legislation or come to any 
important decision without the active concurrence of 
the Ministry. Unlike a municipal council, with its 
standing committees supervising the day - to - day 
work of the official staff, the House of Commons finds 
itself unable to exercise any control over the current 
administration of the national government, whether 
at home or abroad ; and owing to the traditions of 
secrecy and the alleged impossibility of divulging 
present or past dealings with foreign Powers, and 
past and present communications with the governors 
of our Dependencies, the House of Commons has 
practically no power to control foreign and imperial 
policy, otherwise than by tardy approval or disapproval 
after the event. The elected representatives of the 
British Democracy are in fact to-day practically 
limited to the function of making and unmaking a 
government and of criticising, obstructing or amend- 
ing any legislative projects brought forward by the 
Government, and of offering a belated criticism on 
any administrative policy which has involved expendi- 
ture. So long as the House of Commons does not 
choose to dismiss the Government and set up another, 
it has in fact to abide by the collective decisions and 
individual vagaries of tlie Cabinet and its members, 
except in so far as these may be influenced by a 
general sense of the " feeling of the House." 

But are we governed by the twenty or more gentle- 
men who form the British Cabinet ? Is it they who 
collectively determine how the work of the Govern- 
ment shall actually be carried on ? For instance, 
is it the Cabinet that settles what shall be our foreign 
relations — -shall they make for peace or war — what 
shall be the spirit and purpose of our rule in India, 
Ireland and Egypt ? Is it the Cabinet that decides 
whether or not our system of taxation shall tend to 
increase or to decrease the present inequahties of life : 
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what sort of education shall be given to the vast bulk 
of British citizens ; how exactly medical treatment 
can be so specialised and distributed that it shall 
actually raise the common standard of health ? Is it 
the Cabinet that decides whether the Post Office 
shall or shall not become the bank and life assurance 
office of the poor, and whether unemployment shall 
be prevented or allowed to occur and then merely 
relieved ? We think that if any ex-Cabinet Minister 
were to be compelled to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, about his own 
participation in the gradual shaping of policy on such 
vital questions during his term of office, he would tell 
us that he hardly remembered any Cabinet decision 
being formally taken on general policy, unless legisla- 
tion of a controversial kind had to be introduced into 
Parliament, imless some dramatic decision had to be 
taken, or unless the administration of a particular 
Department had offended some powerful outside 
interest or had become a public scandal. Even in his 
own Department he would plead that, what with the 
attendance at the House of Commons, periodical 
appearances in his constituency and on other public 
platforms, he getting up of the Party's case in some 
vividly topical controversy, often an issue of little 
real importance, he had no time or energy left with 
which to supervise the day-by-day administration of 
the public service over which he presided. The 
government of Great Britain is in fact carried on, 
not by the Cabinet, nor even by the individual 
Ministers, but by the Civil Service, the Parliamentary 
Chief of each Department seldom actively intervening, 
except when the point at issue is likely to become 
acutely political. It has been the supreme good 
fortune of Great Britain that she has, during the past 
century, developed a Civil Service of exceptional 
capacity and integrity ; but, like other men, the 
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Permanent Heads of the several Government Depart- 
ments desire the amenity of a quiet life and the oppor- 
tunity for getting through with some measure of 
efficiency the immense amount of technical detail 
involved. The easiest vi^ay to secure this condition 
of smooth working is so to transact the Government 
business that its doings are unnoticed in Parliament, 
and rarely come up for Cabinet decision. It might 
almost be said that the supreme test of the perfect 
efficiency of a Government Department — in the eyes 
of its Parliamentary Head and of the Cabinet- — is that 
it should never be mentioned either in the House of 
Commons or in the press. Hence it happens that 
the special skill in a civil servant which is most 
appreciated by his Parhamentary Chief and by his 
colleagues in the Civil Service is not initiative or 
statesmanship, and not even the capacity to plan and 
to explain the departmental projects, but either to avoid 
questions in the House, or, if these are asked, to furnish 
answers which allay without satisfying the curiosity 
of the enquirers. And in pursuing this ideal of being 
neither seen nor heard the great civil servant has 
an excellent justification. He knows by bitter experi- 
ence that a Member of Parhament, unless he be a man 
of encyclopaedic knowledge and tireless energy, has, 
owing to the multifarious issues raised in the many 
departments of national goverrunent, neither the 
capacity nor the opportunity of becoming really con- 
versant with the subjects to be considered. He can 
cavil, but he can seldom offer useful criticism of a 
constructive kind. As a matter of fact, the only 
questions upon which the Member of Parliament 
becomes even superficially versed are those which 
are being pushed by some vigorous group of persons 
outside the House of Commons, sometimes phil- 
anthropists, reformers or the adherents of particular 
religious creeds ; sometimes the professional repre- 
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sentatives of great capitalists, or of technical or labour 
organisations. Hence the able civil servant and the 
expert Minister are always trying to placate these little 
groups of outsiders ana to make^ arrangements with 
those who really understand and are interested in 
the issues involved in new legislative or administrative 
work, so as to prevent these issues being raised in 
Parliament. In short, the real government of Great 
Britain is nowadays carried on, not in the House of 
Commons at all, nor even in the Cabinet, but in private 
conferences between Ministers, with their principal 
officials, and the representatives of the persons specially 
affected by any proposed legislation or by any action on 
the part of the administration. The great mass of 
government to-day is the work of an able and honest 
but secretive bureaucracy, tempered by the ever- 
present apprehension of the revolt of powerful sectional 
interests, and mitigated by the spasmodic interventions 
of imperfectly comprehending Ministers. 

When we pass from the control exercised over the 
Civil Service by the Ministers and over the Ministers 
by the House of Commons, to the control exercised 
over them all by the electorate itself, without which 
there can be no true Democracy, we come to a land of 
still deeper shadow. The House of Commons can 
at any rate unmake a Cabinet to-day and set up another 
to-morrow. The Cabinet can maroon a leading civil 
servant of whose action it disapproves, or transfer him 
to another Department. But the electorate is bound 
for five years to put up with the representatives that 
it has sent to Westminster, whatever may be their 
action or inaction. And this helplessness on the part 
of the electorate to control its representative assembly 
is immensely aggravated by the fact that a Parliament 
elected predominantly on one issue or group of issues 
may proceed, and must inevitably proceed, to deter- 
mine other issues or groups of issues of equal import- 
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ance to the community — issues which may have nevo^'" 
even been mentioned in the election manifestos of 
rival political leaders. For instance, a Parliament 
elected to carry through a war to a successful con- 
clusion may find itself completely transforming the 
educational system of the country. Another Parlia- 
ment elected to reform or aboHsh the House of Lords 
may find itself acquiescing in the conclusion by the 
Cabinet of secret agreements with foreign Powers 
involving the country in immense financial and 
military responsibilities, whilst we might see another 
Parliament elected to nationalise the mines and railways, 
and to enforce legal minimum wages and maximum 
prices, confronted with a crisis in the British Empire 
which would entail a radical change in its constitution, 
or even its supersession by a League of Nations. The 
House of Commons in fact, if it happened not to be 
resisted either by the ICing or by the House of Lords, 
might make itself, or the Cabinet for the time being, 
the ostensible dictator in home and foreign affairs, 
leaving to the bureaucracy, in consultation with power- 
ful outside interests, the task of actual management 
of public business. Already we see it habitually 
supporting and not controlling the Prime Minister 
of its choice in carrying on any kind of administration 
or any kind of foreign or imperial policy. Hence the 
Cabinet might, under the same conditions, even 
abolish the British Constitution, restrict the franchise, 
and sweep away all democratic institutions, including 
the House of Commons itself. It might set up a new 
House of Lords with unlimited legal power to thwart 
a future House of Comjnons. It might reintroduce 
industrial conscription, or even chattel slavery, or 
exterminate by tanks and bombing aeroplanes any 
recalcitrant mining village or factory population. 
We have been in the habit of saying that such things 
" do not happen " in Great Britain. If they did there 
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might be a " revolution " in which even the police and 
the army would participate. But such a revolution, 
which might be bloodless, would be effected not by 
anything that could be termed a political Democracy, 
as we have defined it ; it would be a case of " Direct 
Action " not contemplated in the British Constitution. 
It would be civil war. 



Cabinet Dictatorship 

We pause to recollect how silently, and yet how 
completely, the British Constitution has been changed 
by the gradual effacement of the House of Lords, 
culminating in the Parliament Act of 191 1, and by 
the submergence of the House of Commons in the 
flood of government activity. In eighteenth-century 
Britain the Constitution provided for a " balance of 
power " exercised by different social forces : the power 
of the Cro\yn and the personal favourites of the 
monarch for the time being ; the power inside Parlia- 
ment and outside of the great hereditary landlords 
and of the Church ; the power of the county 
constituencies of freeholders and the independent 
members whom they sent to Westminster ; the power 
of the Municipal Corporations more or less rooted in 
vocational associations, or wielded by their wealthy 
proprietors. Even after the Reform Act of 1832 the 
authority of the House of Commons continued to be 
effectually qualified by the customary influence of the 
Crown on the one hand, and by tne very real con- 
current legislative powers of the House of Lords on the 
other. Moreover, the limited and differentiated fran- 
chise of 1832-85, not then exposed to the extreme 
tendenciousness and suggestiveness of the newspaper 
press of the present day, habitually produced a House 
of Commons more heterogeneous in its character, 
less liable to be chosen on waves of electoral passion, 
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and, in the limited range of subjects to which it com- 
monly restricted itself, less amenable to any other 
influences than the spontaneous instincts of the elec- 
torate of property owners. There was thus, right 
down to the end of the nineteenth century, a real 
balance of power between different vested interests 
and an active control of the executive government 
by Parhament. To-day practically all the functions 
of political government and all the powers of the State, 
enormously widened in penetration and scope, are 
concentrated in the House of Commons and the 
executive that it is assumed to create. Further, 
owing to the obsolete internal machinery of the House 
of Commons and to the immense variety and com- 
plexity of the issues with which it nowadays purports 
to deal, the power which it is incapable of exercising 
has been virtually transferred to the Prime Minister 
and his co-opted group of colleagues in the Cabinet, 
and by them to the Civil Service acting in conjunction 
with the powerful outside interests. The result is 
that, under the guise of government by a majority of 
the people acting through its elected representatives, 
we have now the dictatorship of one man, or of a 
small group of men, exercised through a subservient 
party majority of more or less tied members, and an 
obedient official hierarchy of unparalleled magnitude 
— a dictatorship tempered, on the one hand, by a 
continual watchfulness against explosions of popular 
feeling, and on the other by the necessity of privately 
securing the acquiescence, or at least preventing 
the revolt, of powerful capitalist or other interests. 

Hypertrophy 

What has contributed more than anything else to 
this transformation of the British Constitution has 
been the extraordinary hypertrophy of its political 
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institutions. The national government of a hundred 
years ago— whether we take it as King, Lords and 
Commons, or as a Cabinet of Ministers directing an 
administrative hierarchy — was occupied almost ex- 
clusively with national defence and foreign affairs, 
the maintenance of order and the administration of 
justice, together with the taxation that these functions 
necessitated. The military and naval establishments, 
and even the Post Office, were inconsiderable, and 
the Civil Service had scarcely begun to exist. There 
was, we may fairly say, no thought of consciously 
promoting, or even of deliberately maintaining, the 
interests of the community in future generations, or 
of developing the type of civilisation that the nation 
preferred. There was not even any serious con- 
sideration of how best to utilise the nation's natural 
resources for the satisfaction of the desires of the 
contemporary citizens, or of organising industries 
and services to the greatest advantage. All this work, 
it was assumed, was a matter for individual enterprise, 
stimulated by the desire for profit, and with it the 
Government had no concern. The political organs 
of the State were charged exclusively with the older 
or, as we may say, the primary political functions. 

Nowadays we find not only that these primary 
political functions are greatly swollen in volume, 
but also that a whole array of new duties have been 
thrown on the political machinery, from the organisa- 
tion of an extensive service of public health, including 
most elaborate provision for the sick and infirm of 
all kinds, the infants and the aged, up to the direction 
of such industries as coal-mining and transport ; from 
education of every grade and kind to the promotion 
of invention and research, and actually to the planting 
of timber and the manufacture of sugar ; from the 
insurance of two-thirds of all the population and 
their deposit banking on a gigantic scale, up to the 
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provision of houses for them to Hve in and the regula- 
tion of their daily supplies of food and clothing ; 
from the determination of wages to the fixing of prices 
and rents. In short, the Government now finds itself 
not only, when required, conducting on a gigantic 
scale the operations of war, but also at all times impli- 
cated on an equally gigantic scale in the control and 
administration of the operations of peace. All the 
new functions, as well as all the old, have been simply 
heaped upon the former political machinery of King, 
Lords and Commons at Westminster and a Cabinet of 
responsible Ministers in Whitehall. 

It was often assumed, a generation ago, that the 
bulk of the new work of government would fall, not to 
Parliament and the Cabinet, but to the local govern- 
ing bodies, and that the expansion of the functions 
of these Local Authorities would relieve the conges- 
tion of public business at Westminster. The Local 
Authorities have indeed grown by leaps and bounls, 
until they have to-day in Great Britain alone nearly 
a million households directly on their pay - rolls ; 
but their expansion has effected nothing in relief of 
the national government. A considerable part of the 
increase in volume and variety of the governmental 
work is necessarily national in scope and centralised 
in administration (such as the supervision and control 
of factories, mines, shipping and railways, and all 
the developments of the Post Office). But what was 
less clearly foreseen was the correspondence in ex- 
pansion between the activities of the Local Authorities 
and the work of the departments of the national 
government. The more numerous and extensive are 
the functions of the Municipality, the greater the 
number of points at which other interests are touched, 
the more frequent are the references to the govern- 
ment departments concerned, the more difficult be- 
the . adjustment of financial relations, the 
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heavier and more complex grow the Grants in Aid, 
and the more intractable the problems presented to 
the Cabinet for solution. Experience, in fact, far 
from promising from the development of local in- 
stitutions any relief in the burden of national govern-^ 
ment, teaches an exactly contrary lesson. Every new 
service undertaken by the Local Authorities (such 
as public education, or the provision for maternity 
and infancy, or the erection of dwelling-houses) has 
involved up to now at least a proportionate addition, 
not only to the calls upon the tmie and imderstanding 
of Members of Parliament, but also to the work of 
the Ministers and Departments concerned, and, be 
it added, as things are now arraaged, at least an 
equivalent new drain on the national exchequer. 

A Vicious Mixture of Functions 

But it is not only the hjrpertrophy of business in 
the House of Commons and Cabinet that we have 
to complain of. The heterogeneity of the functions 
inconsiderately heaped upon the political institutions 
is itself a factor not only in the bewilderment of the 
legislator, but also in the growing inefficiency of the 
institutions themselves. At present we make shift with 
one and the same social machinery for the primary 
functions of defence, police and justice ; for the 
very different administration of public services and 
nationalised industries ; and for yet other duties 
involved in taking thought for the future, the promo- 
tion of the particular form of civilisation desired by 
the community, and the safeguarding of the interests 
of the generations to come. AH three sets of responsi- 
bilities may be equally duties of the national authority, 
but it does not follow that they need be equally 
associated with the social influence of the Crown, 
the sanctions of the Courts of Justice and the impera- 
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tive authority of the military forces. The national 
authority, as wielding all the power of the nation for 
defence against aggression and for the maintenance 
of order, inevitably assumes a highly disciplined 
hierarchical form, pushes to an extreme its supremacy 
over the individual citizen, and tends to exact an 
unquestioning obedience to commands merely as 
commands^all of which may be as necessary to 
efficiency in the domain of army and police as they 
are certainly incompatible with the highest accom- 
phshments in social and industrial administration ; 
and also, as we should suggest, with any scientific 
anticipation of the future. The most obvious "Hanger 
from this combination, in one and the same national 
executive and legislature, of the community as power 
and the community as social and industrial adminis- 
tration is seen whenever a great industrial dispute 
arises, or is threatened, in such an essentially national 
industry as the railway service or coal-mining. The 
threat to use the whole organised forces of the com- 
munity in protection of the interests of " the con- 
sumers " as against the interests of " the producers " 
is regarded by so large a proportion of the population 
as illegitimate that, if it were actually carried out, it 
might easily bring the nation to the verge of civil war. 
It is commonly felt that, in any dispute, the business 
of the Government as an organ of power is to " hold 
the ring," to confine itself to the maintenance of 
order, and not to intervene, except to prevent attacks 
on life and property. To use the military and police 
force, not merely to keep order but actually to con- 
duct the service hitherto performed by the strikers, 
as has happened in more than one country, goes 
far to evoke a combination of physical violence with 
industrial action. It is often " touch and go " whether 
it may not lead to the rank and file of the army refusing 
to act as blacklegs, a refusal which, if an attempt was 
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made to court-martial the men for disobedience, might 
easily be the beginning of revolution. Such an 
emergency may be occasional only, and the conflict 
between soldiers and officers — the soldiers objecting 
to act as blacklegs and the officers ordering them to 
do so — may never arise, given a prudent tendency 
to compromise before pushing matters too far. A 
more habitual disadvantage of the exercise of the two 
functions of government by one and the same official 
hierarchy is the undesirability of introducing the 
necessarily disciplinary character of military forces 
into other public services. It is ridiculous when 
letter carriers and postal sorters are accused of " dis- 
loyalty " because they exercise their legal right of 
withholding their labour in strict accord with their 
contracts of service, if they can get no redress of what 
they consider grievances. It is felt to be an act of 
tyranny when railway shunters and porters are sum- 
marily called up for military service, for which they 
are not required, merely in order that the Government 
as employer may be able to refuse to enter into negotia- 
tions with the railwaymen's Trade Union ; or for 
munition workers, even in war-time, to be arbitrarily 
sent to the front merely because they are complained 
of as guilty of " disobedience " to a foreman. On 
the other hand, it may well be incompatible with 
efficiency to extend to the army and navy the methods 
of administration and the attitude of discussion and 
criticism which, as we are now discovering, are re- 
quired in industries and services, alike for the greatest 
efficiency and the utmost personal development, and, 
indeed, by Democracy itself. A more subtle objection 
to the union, in one and the same executive organ, 
of such a diversity of functions and services is the 
almost certain encroachment upon civic liberties to 
which it leads. The prestige of the Crown is used 
to cover the arbitrary decision of every official. The 
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right of the citizen to appeal to the Courts of Justia 
against any unlawful decision is silently eaten away 
by every extension of the Royal Prerogative. The 
very grov/th of the government business, and the 
enormous multiplication of the number of persons 
directly in the government service makes almost 
inevitable — if every public service is administered by 
one and the same executive hierarchy — a development 
of that " Administrative Law " by means of which 
a bureaucracy entrenches itself against interference. 

The Task of the M,P. 

Here we may incidentally remark how absurd and 
unmerited is the abuse of the Member of Parliament 
for incapacity because he does not master the impossible 
task with which he is nominally charged — that he 
does not properly understand even a twentieth part 
of the multiplicity of different issues that are eveiy 
day presented to him ; that he fails to keep himsefi 
informed of what is being done with his authority 
in a hundred different spheres of government at home 
and abroad ; and that he is incapable of bringing 
under control a Cabinet preoccupied with a thousand 
difficulties which are not even imparted to him ; that 
he has become the " fly on the wheel " of a powerful 
bureaucracy as to the extent, the functions, and the 
activities of which he has scarcely an inkling. It is 
not the shortcomings of the individual members, 
whether landlord or rentier, busy lawyer or journalist, 
active business man or Trade Union official, to what- 
ever political parties they belong, that is bringing 
the House of Commons into contempt. The plain 
truth is that no one, however gifted and however 
single-minded, could possibly cope simultaneously 
wilii such numerous and heterogeneous issues. 
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The Failure of the Elector 

Nor is it, we suggest, a sufficient answer to say 
that the people themselves are at fault in not arriv- 
ing at definite decisions on public affairs ; and in not 
formulating explicitly any " General Will '' that the 
legislators and administrators could confidently set 
themselves to carry out. We may, indeed, admit that 
the electorate of twenty-two million persons is at present 
very far from affording, to those who have to act on 
its behalf, any very definite mandate as to what should 
be done in its name. But can this ever be otherwise, 
so long as what is presented to the electors is an 
incongruous mixture of the most diverse issues ; 
itself the result of indiscriminately heaping upon a 
single popular assembly, administration, control and 1 
the maMng of law, on all sorts of subjects at once ? - 
We ask the elector what is his will as a human being ; ■ 
whereas he has, and never will have any definite will \ 
as a human being. When he is conscious of himself .% 
as a consumer, he has a will, which he can often 
express articulately enough. When he is conscious 
of himself as a producer, he has a will, very often a 
turbulent and determined will. When he is con- 
scious of himself as a citizen, concerned with the 
administration of the national resources, and the 
physical and mental environment in which he and 
his family have to live, he has a will, though often 
needing, on the part of his representatives, patient 
study and expert interpretation, so as to secure, in 
the event, what he desires. When, finally, he is 
conscious of himself as a citizen concerned with the 
independence of his country, with the maintenance 
of personal liberty, and with defence against aggression 
from without or from within, he h^s a will, which 
may easily become so intense that, to attain his ends, 
he will go even to death. But when the twenty-two 
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million electors are asked, in the vague, what is their 
will about all sorts of things at once, how can we 
wonder that any manifestation of a " General Will " is 
imperfect and indistinct ? 

The Warping of Political Democracy by a 

Capitalist Environment 

It has been observed that the machinery of political 
Democracy was devised by Rousseau and Jefferson 
for an essentially equalitarian community of independ- 
ent producers. The results of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the grbwth of the Capitalist System have been 
to give us a Democracy — to the extent of 80 or 90 
per cent of the entire population — of " hired men " 
serving a privileged class of something like 10 per 
cent, in whom nine-tenths of the wealth of the 
community has become vested. We need not elaborate 
the innumerable ways in which the working of Demo- 
cratic institutions is warped by their essentially capital- 
istic environment. In all countries the manipulation 
of elections, the selection of representatives and 
the pressure upon the Executive Government by the 
employing class and — ^what is no less sinister — ^by 
the functionless rich, is patent and notorious. The 
political parties, the influence of which on the working 
of the political Democracy is incessant and all- 
pervasive, become, almost inevitably, the instruments 
of those by whose subscriptions and payments for 
honours and place they are supported. 

With an electorate numbered by tens of millions, 
a new peril has become manifest. In the highly 
developed newspaper press, playing incessantly on 
the minds of the electors with a stream of selected 
items of news, suggestively compiled descriptions of 
fact and deliberately persuasive incitements to this or 
that judgment or decision, the Party System has found 
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at once a tool and a rival. The danger of an illegitimate 
perversion of the popular voice has been aggravated 
by the growing predominance in the community of 
an immensely rich class of capitalist entrepreneurs y 
operating on a world scale for purposes of profit. 
Their command of the press is secured, not only by 
their indispensable subsidies in the form of advertise- 
ments, but also, in recent years, by the development 
of newspapers into gigantic capitalist enterprises, 
each of them commanding millions of pounds of 
capital, and attaining circulations of national extent, 
with millions of daily readers. We should be very 
much surprised if Capitalism claimed a like influence 
on the elementary schools of the nation, or upon its 
universities. If one great capitalist, in conjunction 
with his co-adventurers and friends, made himself the 
proprietor of all the schools in South London, and 
another of all those of Manchester or Scotland ; if 
each of these became the employer of great groups 
of teachers, and dictated the character of the instruc- 
tion that was given to the pupils ; if the mental 
pabulum of whole sections of the community were in 
this way controlled, and from time to time changed 
according to the caprice or ambition or pecuniary self- 
interest of irresponsible millionaires, we should at 
once denounce such an exercise of the power of 
wealth as an unendurable dictatorship. But we permit 
just as unwarrantable a control of the mental environ- 
ment of the adult citizen to be exercised almost without 
objection. 

The warping influence of the capitalist environment 
in which Democracy has become, almost unawares, 
embedded, is seen not merely in its effect on the Liberal 
and Conservative but also on the Labour Party. The 
very rise of such a party, based fundamentally on the 
necessity for asserting and protecting the interests of 
a class of " hired men,'' is itself a result of Capitalism ; 
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and to the extent that the " Rights of Labour " are 
asserted, as distinguished from the rights of all citizens, 
and from what is in the interests of the community as 
a whole, the effect is detrimental to the highest social 
welfare. 

Political Parties 

Once the electors become too numerous for a town- 
ship meeting of neighbours, the most active-minded 
citizen who does not concert group action finds himself 
individually powerless ; and the organisation of parties 
becomes the only way in which the dominant streams 
of opinion can be discovered, formulated and made 
effective. There grows up accordingly, in every live 
Democracy, a series of voluntary associations of citi- 
zens undertaking this task ; and these organisations, 
although voluntary and without legal sanction, become 
in fact part of the machinery of the constitution. 

The basis of all effective organisation in a Demo- 
cracy is, we suggest, an authoritative register of the 
citizens. And it is not sufficient, as experience shows, 
that this register should be in use only for checkii^ 
the right of the elector to deposit his voting-paper 
when he presents himself on election day. The 
electoral register has to be accessible, not merely to 
the authorities conducting the elections, but to those 
necessarily private citizens who undertake the grouping 
and marshalling of the electorate in such a way as 
to enable the majority to prevail. No small part 
of the gradually increasing effectiveness of Democracy 
in Great Britain is, we suggest, to be attributed to the 
institution in 1832 of an electoral register in each 
constituency, and to the successive changes in the 
law and practice which, after 1878, made this register 
easily obtainable.^ The voluntary associations formed 
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to see that no citizen was omitted fropi the register, 
and to organise the voting of electors of various opinions, 
grew in Great Britain into a network of local bodies, 
the most influential of which concerned themselves 
with securing the return to the House of Commons of 
candidates belonging to the Liberal or the Conserva- 
tive Parties, though others from time to time promoted 
the return of candidates pledged to the support of 
particular measures. We need not attempt here to 
trace the development of these " extra-legal " political 
organisations, from the Chartist Movement and the 
Anti-Corn Law League, through the " Birmingham 
Caucus " of Joseph Chamberlain and the associations 
of the Irish Nationalists in Great Britain, down to the 
National Liberal Federation and the National Union 
of Conservative Associations of to-day. But the 
evolution of party organisation, necessary feature 
of Democracy though it may be, brings with it, in a 
world of busy, uninformed and apathetic citizens, its 
own distortions of the popular voice, not to be obviated 
by even the most scientific systems of marshalhng the 
electors and counting their votes. The Liberal and 
Conservative party organisations, though they may 
at their best have come fairly near to representing the 
upper and middle class electorate, failed to incor- 
porate the mass of wage-earning electors, to whom 
those in command were never willing to concede the 
influence that would have been warranted by their 
numbers. The effectiveness of the voluntary party 
organisations was, moreover, impaired, like the rest 

latterly in Russia, have been influenced by the non-existence of a printed 
electoral register, authoritative, complete and obtainable by any applicant. 
This enauiry would be interesting. We do not find the point adequately 
dealt veith in the principal works on Political Parties, BUch as Democracy arid 
the Organisation of Political Parlies, by M. Y. Ostragorski ; Political Parties, 
by Robert Michels ; The American Coinmnnieealth, by Lord Bryce ; Public 
Opiraon and Popular Government and The Government of England, both by 
A. Lawrence Lowell ; History of the Relation betvieen Law and Opinion in 
England, by A. V. Dicey, 
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of the constitutional machinery, by the growing hyper- 
trophy of the functions that we have already described 
as being heaped upon the political Democracy during 
the past half-century. In 1870 it was comparatively 
easy to get a consensus of opinion from a whole mass 
of electors, predominantly of the landlord or capitalist 
or professional class, upon the narrow range of subjects 
of political controversy. In 1920, so great is the 
variety of issues and so wide the range of the questions 
for which the Cabinet and the House of Commons 
have to find answers that the marshalling of the enor- 
mously swollen electorate into masses in which any- 
thing like homogeneity of opinion prevails has become 
ever more difficult. 

The Labour Party 

It is interesting to see how the difficulty has been 
met by the Labour Party, the newest and youngest 
of these voluntary political associations. The basis of 
the organisation of the Labour Party is fundamentally a 
recognition of the solidarity of interest — and not only 
of material interest — among the great mass of wage- 
earning folk (together with the " black-coated salariat," 
in so far as this realises the fact), as against the divergent 
interests of the landlord, rentier and capitalist-employer 
class. With this goes a conviction that in the n ' ' 
of Social Reconstruction, as in that of what we 1 
called the primary functions of the State, the aspirations 
and desires of the wage-earners and the salariat can 
be formulated in a programme for legislation and public 
administration that will command their general assent. 
To ensure a continual correspondence between the 
opinions of this portion of the electorate and the 
programme and activities of the Party, this organisa- 
tion, unlike any previous political party, is based on 
a combination of vocational with constituency repre- 
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sentation. The Trade Unions, in which the bulk of 
the manual working wage-earners and an increasing 
proportion of the " black-coated salariat " are now 
enrolled, supply the greater part of the base on which 
the Labour Party stands, whilst the local constituency 
organisations complete its foundation. The Labour 
Party, in fact, is a federation of such Trade Unions, 
Trades Councils, Co-operative Societies, Socialist 
organisations and similar bodies as choose to affiliate 
to it, together with the Local Labour Parties formed 
in the various constituencies. Individual members, 
men or women, obtain admission by joining one or 
other of the federated bodies. In each constituency the 
Local Labour Party admits to affiliation any of the 
fifty or sixty thousand branches of the societies eligible 
for affiliation to the national Party that are within 
the constituency, and also enrols as members local 
residents of either sex who accept the basis and con- 
stitution of the Party. The Labour Party is thus 
based partly on the nationally affiliated membership 
of constituent associations and partly on the Local 
Labour Parties, which themselves include both in- 
dividual members and affiliated groups of members. 
By a carefully devised system or representation, all 
the members and constituent bodies are enabled to 
elect local executive committees, and to send delegates 
to a national conference, electing a national executive, 
on which there must always sit representatives of the 
constituent associations and representatives of the 
Local Labour Parties, together with not less than 
four women taken from either section of the Party. 

So far the Labour Party has achieved a great 
measure of success in welding into a homogeneous 
political force the aspirations and desires of its four 
million members — a number greatly exceeding the 
membership at any period enrolled by other political 
parties. At the same time' the fact cannot be ignored 
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that the vocational basis on which the Party is partly 
organised — useful as it has proved in surmounting 
the difficulty presented by the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the subjects dealt with and the multiplicity 
of the issues raised in our hypertropbied political 
Democracy — ^has defects of its own. i The predomin-, 
ance in the Labour Party of the vocational organisatio^'^ 
notably the great Trade Unions of miners, railwaymen, 
textile operatives, engineers, and general workers, and 
the paucity of funds available for the election expenses 
of other Parliamentary candidates, [fias led, down to 
the present, to the selection of candidates, in too many 
instances, on a vocational basis. Whatever may be 
urged in favour of the choice of a representative 
actually because he is a miner or a cotton spinner, to an 
assembly having to deal with mining or cotton spinning, 
it is plain that there is a loss when what is in question 
is the Democracy of Citizens — when tlie choice is of 
members of an assembly having to represent the in- 
terests of the community as a whole — if the members 
elected represent, not so much those aspirations and 
desires which the citizens have in common, as those 
peculiar to a particular industry. The place of the 
vocational representative is where the affairs of his 
vocation are dealt with. 

The Success of Political Democracy in general, 
AND OF British Democracy in particular 

L It might be imagined , from the vigour with which we 
have criticised the machinery of political Democracy 
in Great Britain, that we shared in the reactionary 
opposition to democratic institutions which is, for 
the moment, common to plutocratic and academic 
circles. Quite the contrary. It is just because it is 
the object of this book to propose changes that would 
make British Democracy much more democratic that 
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we have in the foregoing description stressed the 
defects and shortcomings of its organisation, emphasis- 
ing always the features in which, as it seems to us, 
drastic alteration is required. But this criticism must 
not blind us either to the success of political Demo- 
cracy throughout the world or to the particular advan- 
tages of the political institutions of the Democracy of 
Great Britain. To the political thinkers, leaders and 
parties who have, during the last ninety years, carried 
through the gradual democratisation of our com- 
munity, so far as it has been achieved, the present 
generation owes an immense debt of gratitude. It can 
be said by every British Socialist of Fox and Grey, 
Cobden and Bright, Gladstone and Chamberlain, that, 
like all honest enthusiasts in the cause of liberty, they 
builded better than they knew. If they had reahsed 
that political Democracy would inevitably lead to 
industrial Democracy ; that the ideal of equality would 
not be fulfilled by even the widest suffrage, but would 
transform the factory and the mine, the school and the 
home ; they might have shrunk from the first step to a 
social order surpassing their limited conception of 
personal freedom. Fortunately, they not only suffered, 
like most Anglo-Saxons, from a beneficent short- 
sightedness — in itself a kind of wisdom — but they also 
enjoyed a stalwart faith in the essential common sense 
and fairmindedness of all classes of their countrymen. 

The peculiar success of the British political De- ■ 
mocracy is that — favoured by a comparatively homo- 
geneous and closely knit population, century -long 
security against foreign invasion, and a growing 
predominance of industrial over rural occupations — it 
has managed to provide, in spite of the sinister in- 
fluences of the Capitalist System, more universally and 
less imperfectly than in any other nation of the Old 
World, for an effective exercise, by the whole body 
of its adult citizens, of the powers of freely electing its 
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representatives. The first condition as it seems to 
us of such exercise is that every citizen shall have a 
genuinely free and equal opportunity for giving his vote; 
and that this opportunity shall be completely protected, 
not only by law but also by social institutions and public 
opinion, against any direct interference by outside 
influences, whether of powerful individuals or cor- 
porate groups. By its now fairly accurate and up-to- 
date automatic registration of every elector ; by the 
careful distribution of sufficiently numerous voting 

ftlaces ; by the considerable though still inadequate 
imitations imposed by the Corrupt Practices Act on 
the perverting influences of wealth ; by the free trans- 
mission by post to every elector of each candidate's 
election manifesto ; by the elaborate secrecy, not only 
as against his employer, but also as against his neigh- 
bours, his workmates and his family, in which the 
elector is enabled to give his vote ; and above all, by 
its system of direct election of the representatives by 
the electors themselves, without any intermediary, 
the British Constitution as it now stands, notwith- 
standing all its manifold imperfections (and the out- 
standing difficulty of extreme economic inequahty) 
has, in fact, secured a larger participation, a more 
continuous interest and a more widespread influence 
in Parliamentary elections than can be found in any 
'other great nation. It is at least to the credit of the 
political Democracy of Great Britain, as compared 
with the Democracies of Producers, whether Trade 
Unions or Professional Associations, and with the 
Democracies of Consumers in the Co-operative Move- 
ment, that it is habitually far more successful than any 
of these, even in Britain itself, in getting the citizens to 
take an interest in the questions involved and to record 
their votes on the issues submitted to them. 

The large measure of success thus achieved by the 
institutions of British political Democracy has been 
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contributed to by the limits set by national habit, 
first to any improper interference with the elections 
by the Government or its officials — ^we are apt to 
forget how rare is the complete abstention from ilUcit 
government interference that the British electors 
enjoy — and secondly to any flagrant interference by 
corporate bodies, powerful individuals or the mob. 
The absence of " terrorism " is a necessary condition 
of any genuine Democracy. Freedom of speech, 
freedom of public meeting and freedom of the press 
secured by past generations of Radicals we take 
equally for granted, furiously resenting any occasional 
violation of these essentials of political liberty. And, 
to democratic government equally necessary with 
electoral freedom, not the least of the successes of 
the British political Democracy has been its gradual 
development of an absolutely honest, highly capable 
and habitually faithful Civil Service, which takes a 
pride in serving loyally any Ministry whom the House 
of Commons calls to power, and may always be counted 
on to carry out, to the greatest advantage, any decision 
come to by that Ministry. Fundamentally, however, 
the success of the British political Democracy is to be 
seen in the temper which it has bred in the British 
people themselves. All parties have come to accept, 
if not as ideally right at least as practically decisive, 
the arbitrament of the public judgment and the public 
conscience, as manifested, after a battle of wits in free 
discussion, and with the widest possible dissemination 
of information, by the majorities at the poll. 
[Tfls abundantly clear that what is wrong with the 
world to-day is not too much Democracy but too little* 
not too many thoroughly democratic institutions but 
too fewT^Alil^ lor the primitive and for the more 
modern functions of society, we need the willing 
co-operation and the universal consciousness of con- 
sent brought about by the participation of all the 
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citizens in the decisions to which they have necessarily 
all to submit and in the execution of which the whole 
community lias to take part. No practical statesman 
or sane political thinker nowadays believes, for instance, 
that it is safe to leave the function of national defence, 
and therefore the decision to make war or peace, in 
the hands of one man or of a single caste of men, 
however astute or heroic they may be ; nor does he 
imagine that the hberties of individual citizens will 
permanently find adequate protection under a criminal 
law devised and administered by successive personal 
dictators, or by the dictatorship of one particular 
section of the community. Whatever may be the 
imperfections of the political Democracy with which 
we are familiar in Europe, America and Australia, 
it is now self-evident that no other form of politi- 
cal government has any chance against it. Judged by 
the test of siu^ival, political Democracy has proved 
itself superior to political Autocracy or political 
Oligarchy, alike in the function of protecting the com- 
munit;' against foreign aggression and in that of 
maintaining order at home. In the twentieth century, 
at least, men will fight better and longer for a com- 
munit)', endure more hardships on its behalf and 
more willingly accept its institutions, if they feel 
that they can, by concerting together, themselves 
direct its policy and themselves make the laws under 
which they have to work and live. And this conscious- 
ness of consent on the part of the inhabitants of a 
self-governing communitv, ■vital as it is for the success- 
ful fulfilment of the primitive functions of society, is 
even more necessary for success in the other and more 
complicated functions now entrusted to our political 
government. Little as we may consciously attend to 
it, there comes first the whole function of anticipating 
the future. Everv nation has to provide for its own 
continuance in independent existence after all the 
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persons now living have passed away. Its future 
maintenance in security and self-determination is as 
important as its momentary affairs. Moreover, every 
community has to administer its resources so as to 
make provision not merely for the needs or desires 
of the whole contemporary generation, but also for 
the needs and desires of future generations, as far as 
can usefully be foreseen. More and more it becomes 
apparent that the supreme decision that the community 
has year by year to make is how much of the annual 
product of conunodities and services should be ap- 
propriated to the immediate satisfaction of the desires 
of the existing population, and how much to anticipation 
of the future, whether this anticipation takes the form 
of provision for childbirth and infancy, for education 
and preventive hygiene or for scientific invention and 
research, the improvement of land and other natural 
resources and the construction of additional buildings 
and machinery. But it is more than the mere amount 
of the provision for the future that has to be decided 
by society in each passing year. What has to be 
decided, though it may not be explicitly formulated, 
is what kind of social order, what sort of civilisation, 
it is desired and intended that the community of the 
future shall in this country enjoy. Do we prefer a 
universally educated people closely approximating to 
economic equality, or a society of grades and layers, 
highly differentiated in degrees of culture and amounts 
of wealth ; a predominantly urban or a predominantly 
rural existence ; an overwhelmingly commercial or 
a principally manufacturing population — even, if we 
come to think of it, a population within this island 
of fifty, seventy-five, or a hundred millions ? So 
complicated are these issues, and so dependent are 
they for successful solution on the willing co-operation 
of the whole people, year in and year out, in all their 
personal affairs, that it is even more essential to gain 
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their assent to what is proposed than it is to such 
emergency decisions as peace or war. The very fact 
that all the people affected by the institutions of the 
community in which they live can alter these institu- 
tions if a majority of them concur has, in itself, a 
great psychological influence in obtaining general 
acquiescence. This consciousness of consent and 
this feeling of security rest on the assumption that, if 
men and women have to live together, the convenience 
must be consulted, not of any minority, but of all of 
them ; that where there is a difference of opinion the 
minority must temporarily give way. Or, to put it in 
another way, there must be no inherently privileged 
class. Every individual must be deemed to be equal 
to every other individual in his right to " life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness." 

Now, it is significant that, leaving aside for the 
moment the conduct of industries and services, for all 
the functions that have been entrusted to the political 
Democracy, whether they are the primitive functions 
of national defence and foreign relations, the main- 
tenance of order and the execution of justice, or the 
more modern duties of anticipating the future, deter- 
mining the character of the civilisation that we intend 
and providing for the material as well as for the social 
conditions under which subsequent generations will 
have to live, it is man as a citizen who is concerned, 
man as an inhabitant of a particular piece of the land 
surface, not man as a consumer, nor man as a producer 
of a particular commodity. 

The Need for Constitutional Reform 

Our conclusion is that, whatever may be done in 
the way of eliminating the warping influence of the 
Capitahst System, or of improving the education of the 
citizen — at present, in our view, certainly no less defec- 
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tive in clubs and college common rooms than in the 
workshop and the mine — and however widespread may 
become an intelligent and continuous interest in public 
affairs, the first requisite is so to amend our institutions 
as to sort out the issues. When what is wanted is 
a manifestation of a Common Will from the stand- 
point of the consimier, there must be a separate 
channel for it, unconnected with the manifestation 
of a Common Will that is equally required on some 
other issue from the standpoint of the producer ; 
and both must be distinct from the channel to be 
provided when the issue requires a manifestation of 
a Common Will from the standpoint of the citizen. 
The whole body of citizens, as we shall hereafter indi- 
cate, must have two channels — one through which they 
can express their will in the group of issues involved 
in the protection of the conununity and the individual 
against aggression, including tne maintenance of 
personal liberty ; and the other through which they 
can exercise their creative impulse towards such a use 
of the national resources as will provide for them- 
selves a finer and fuller civilisation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The task that we have set ourselves in this book, under 
the circumstances stated in the preface, is that of 
describing, for the purpose of initiating discussion, 
such a reorganisation of the principal institutions of 
our own country as might serve, both to arrest the 
growing dissatisfaction with these institutions, especi- 
ally with Parliamentary Government, and to permit 
of a progressive democratisation of industiy. 

There are many persons to whom any proposal for 
a change of social institutions, whether economic or 
political, is profoundly distasteful. To some, indeed, 
it seems almost impious to suggest that the institutions 
amid which they have grown up, and to which they 
have become accustomed, are other than eternal. 
But it is, of course, mere delusion to imagine that 
social institutions, however venerable, do not require 
perpetual adaptation to changing conditions ; or, 
indeed, to suppose that such institutions can escape 
perpetual change. No community remains, even for 
as long as a single generation, unchanged ; and in the 
so-called civilised nations of our own day the rate of 
change, compared with that of past ages, or of more 
primitive peoples, is amazingly rapid. The mere 
growth and mobility of population, the successive 
transformations of the methods of production and 
distribution, the speed with which ideas are now 
disseminated over the whole globe, the common 
accessibility of knowledge heretofore monopolised by 
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small classes — all these conditions make the nation of 
to-day a very different entity from the nation of even 
thirty years ago. Social institutions which seemed, 
in the last generation, to fit fairly well, cannot possibly, 
in the very nature of things, fit so well to-day, and will 
be still greater misfits to-morrow. Painful as it must 
be to the essentially conservative mind, a perpetual 
adaptation of existing institutions becomes unavoid- 
able. If social institutions are not changed, deliberately 
and successively, so as to fit the ever-moving condi- 
tions of the age, they will break, and then inevitably 
be changed, violently and abruptly, in revolutionary 
spasms. It is one great advantage of Democracy 
as the basis of social organisation that it permits 
of a continuous process of adaptation in all social 
institutions, so that these remain at all times in corre- 
spondence with the development of the minds of the 
people concerned. 

Unfortunately, although change is inevitable, 
progress is not. Perpetual change, which doubtless 
always means adaptation to the environment, in no 
way implies what man calls progress. Even within 
the brief span of human experience recorded by 
history there have been centuries in which whole 
nations have quite obviously retrograded ; losing in a 
generation or two the painful accumulations of past 
ages in manners and morals, in arts and sciences and 
in productive capacity ; sometimes indeed, altogether 
succumbing to such non-human forces of Nature as 
famine and disease, or to such human forces as the 
superior penetrative capacity of lower races. Whole 
civilisations have in this way perished from off the 
earth, leaving progress to be begun again elsewhere, 
at a lower level, from which men start once more to 
climb the painful secular stages. Whether or not 
human society in Great Britain will continue to advance 
or will slip back to a lower level — ^whether, indeed, 
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European civilisation can even survive its present 
difficulties — depends essentially on man's power to 
control the environment to which he must, perforce, 
become adapted or perish. Unless he can and will, 
by taking thought, so control the environment that 
this adaptation means an advance in civilisation, and 
not a retrogression — more life and fuller, in the 
community, and not less — ^what is assured for future 
generations is npt progress but decay ; decay that 
in these times, of rapid change may be cataclysmic. 
Now, of all that is summed up in the word environ- 
ment, by far the most potent factor, at the stage in 
evolution that has been reached by European man, 
is not climate or famine, not the aggressions of wild 
beasts or barbarian races, but the institutions which 
each society generates, and by which the minds as 
well as the bodies of its people are moulded. And 
because it is our social institutions that are the most 
potent factors in the environment that determines 
our evolution, the future of our civilisation is, very 
largely, in our own hands. For, within wide limita- 
tions, we can mould our institutions so that they may ; 
produce the society that we desire. What the states- 
man is doing when he constructs an educational 
system or an institution for promoting research, a 
new method of organising an industry, or of developing 
.local administration, a new plan of representative 
government, or some device for otherwise expressing 
the Common Will, is not — ^as is often foolishly imagined 
— ^merely " changing machinery.'* It is by such trans- 
formations of social institutions that man himself is 
transformed. 

dsjit necessary to state explicitly that the desirability, 
and indeed the inevitability, of Democracy is here 
taken for granted ? Whatever may be said in theory 
in favour of government by a wise and benevolent 
autocrat, or by a humane and well-meaning superior 
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"^^^ class, it is the assumption of this book that whatjs,^ 
intended and desired by the people is seIf-govemment_' 
A constitution has to be devised which shall enable 
the whole adult population of Great Britain 
share among all its members, without exclusions, the 
legislation, the control and even the administration 
affecting the life which this people has necessarily to 
lead in common. And the object of Democracy is 
not merely the negative one of excluding the alter- 
native of legislation, control and administration being 
exercised by individuals or classes contrary to the 
desires of the people at large, but also the positive 
one of obtaining for all the people, m the fullest degree 
practicable, that development of personality, and that 
enlargement of faculty and desire dependent on the 
assumption of responsibility and the exercise of will, 
To the community as a whole Democracy brings the 
further gain of the increase of strength and stability 
given by all its institutions and all its collective 
activities being " broad based upon the people's will" 
— rooted in a universal consciousness of coimnon 
consent. People have sometimes forgotten the 
spiritual value of Democracy. The very necessity for 
obtaining that consciousness of consent involves the 
substitution of persuasion for force ; implies, therefore, 
that those who are superior in will-power or intelligence 
consent to forgo the use of this force to compel othei 
men to obey them and seek to convince the average 
sensual man so that he too may exercise his intellect 
and his will. The very consciousness of being engaged 
in co-operative enterprise, determined on and directed 
by common consent, is a stronger stimulus to self- 
activity, imperfect though it may be, than the docili^ 
of slavery. Hence there is, in all the armoury of 
sociology, no such effective instrument of populnr 
education, no such potent means of calling forth the 
latent powers of thought and feeling in the whole 
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mass of citizens, as Popular Government. It may be/ 
true — and in certain stages of development it certainly 
is true — ^that individual indeperidence and personal 
self-determination is more successful in this evocation 
and stimulus than any joint action whatever. But in 
modern society, in densely crowded corrimunities, with 
highly developed industrial enterprises of magnitude, 
and a closely integrated economic life, no sucli com- 
plete individualism is practicable, either politically 
or industrially. The problem to be solved is how to7 
remould the social institutions that have come, ^-.nto 
existence in such a way as to evoke, in all men and ( 
women, and not merely in a favoured few, all their/ 
latent powers ; to stimulate the whole population, and 
not only the exceptionally gifted or the exceptionally 
energetic, to the utmost possible exercise of their 
faculties ; and at the same time to promote, through- 
out the whole mass and not alone in exceptionally 
altruistic or exceptionally enlightened individuals, the 
greatest attainable development of public spirit. It 
is the thesis of this book that, towards the attainment 
of these ends, the whole-hearted application to industry, 
as to political government, of a carefully co-ordinated\ 
Democracy offers the best expedient.. At the same time. 
Democracy does not cover the whole of life. It is, in 
fact, one of its objects, and a large part of its justifica- 
tion, that it should set free the individual — ^not of any 
favoured social class but from one end of the com- 
munity to the other — to work out his own mental or 
spiritual development, to " make a happy fireside clime 
to weans and wife," and to live his own life in literature, 
science, art and religion. The purpose of Democracy 
is, in fact, the maximum expansion of personality 
" in widest commonalty spread." 

We desire to make clear, at the outset, that what 
we are attempting is not to frame a model constitu- 
tion for an Utopian community. We aspire to nothing 
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more ambitious than to put forward for discussion, 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, the suggestions 
that seem to accord with the trend of development 
towards a fully democratised community. If our 
suggestions are explained with some particularity, 
this is not because we imagine it to be possible for 
any one to plan in detail the constitution that is likely 
to be eventually adopted, but merely from a desire to 
free oi.ir meaning from the uncertainties and ambiguities 
thaf lUrk in merely general propositions. The working 
out' of the detailed application of our proposals should 
, be regarded as no essential part of our recommendations, 
. ■ ■/The analysis in Part I. has shown what, in fact, are the 

*-•■-. materials with which the constitution can be built. It 
has incidentally revealed, also, how unselfconscious and 

I spontaneous has been the gro\vth of these institutions, in 
response to different needs and for the achievement of 
particular ends. Any fully developed democratic com- 
munity must take account of the fact that " govemmenl 
of the people, for the people, by the people," is not and 
cannot be made simple, homogeneous and indivisible, 
but must adapt itself to interests and purposes whicli 
are simultaneously diverse and varied, not only as 

fong different sections of the people, but actually 
hin .each man or woman. It will have Heconie clear 
m tlie preceding analysis that the General Will of 
the community, which Democracy seeks to discover, 
1/ is not and cannot be found by attempting to represent, 
r for all purposes, the whole varied complex of emotions 
and desires that are joined together in the individual 
elector. He or she has never one will or purpose, 
but several different wills or purposes, which have no 
identity, and often but Httle connection with each 
other. The description of the institutions already 
called into existence has revealed four such ^ purposes, 
or spheres of will, in respect of each of which a ComniOG 
Will of the community as a whole has to be discovered. 
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Thus, provision must be made for Democracies of \ 
Consumers, because men and women are concerned 
about the provision of all the commodities and services 
by which they hve. Provision must equally be made, 
with regard to these same men and women, for ^ 
D emocra cies- of P rodu cers, vitally interested, vocation tl>' 
By~vocation, in the conditions in which they spend 
their working lives, and in the conduct and advance- 
ment of the craft or profession by which they serve 
the community. But it cannot be ignored that, whilst 
Democracies of Consumers are interested in the 
abundance and cheapness of the commodities and 
services that they severally desire, and whilst Demo- 
cracies of Producers are at least equally interested, 
vocation by vocation, in upholding their social and 
industrial status, maintaining their own particular 
standards of life and conduct, and controlling the 
conditions of their own working hves, they are not 
concerned, either as consumers or as producers, for 
the well-being of the community as a whole. These 
very same consumers and producers are, however, 
interested in the corporate action of the community ; 
but it is as Democracies of Citizens that they seek to <S 
control what used To "be regarded as the primary 
functions of a self-governing community, such as 
national defence and foreign relations, the develop- 
ment of law, the maintenance of order and the 
execution of justice, which have no necessary or ' 
direct connection with either the production or the 
consumption of commodities and services. And there 
is, as will more clearly appear in the next chapter, yet 
another, and quite distinct, aspect of the life of man in 
society in which everj' man and woman is concerned, 
again not as a producer or as a consumer, but as a 
citizen, in the management of the common economic 1 
life on which all production and distribution depend ; 
the equitable distribution of the national income ; the .' 
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conservation and wise administration of the resources 
of the nation, for the advantage not only of the present 
but also of future generations ; the determination 
and the maintenance of the kind of civilisation that 
the community intends and desires ; ^ the hygiene of 
the race and the education of each successive genera- 
tion, and the promotion of literature and art, no less 
than of scientific discovery and research. It will now 
be plain that, if our Democracy is to be effective, the 
constitution must take account of all these four 
fundamental aspects of social life, and must appropri- 
ately provide, in its organisation, for the discovery 
and execution of a Common Will, not only for one or 
two, but for all of them. 

Moreover, constitution- making must have regard 
for historical development. The future of each 
community must spring from its own present, and 
cannot escape being conditioned by its own particular 
past. Everywhere there are institutions already in 
existence ; not, indeed, consciously directed towards 
the precise ends that the community now has in view, 
but moulded by its past and present needs, shaped 
by the historical development of which the present 
generation forms a part, and intertwined by many a 
subtle tie with its very being. There is, for instance, 
the organic structure of the Municipalities and other 
Local Governing Bodies, which already administer, 
in Great Britain alone, more than fifteen hundred 
railhon pounds' worth of our national capital. There 
are, as the nucleus of a Democracy of Producers, the 

' We do not exclude those larger ideals and those wider sympathio 
which reach beyond the interests and desires of any one nation, and which 
cake into account the welfare of humanity itself. But in so far as these 
ideals and sympathies get translated into corporate action beyond national 
boundaries, this is either coercive (as in Che prohibition and suppression 
of the slave trade, or in the proposed activities of the League of Nations), 
and thus plainly within the sphere of the Political Parliament ; or else 
propagandist (like missionary enterprise), which would, if aided from 
public funds, fall within that of the Social PacliEment. 
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couple of thousand separate Trade Unions and Pro- 
fessional Associations already extending, in their sixty 
thousand branches, to nearly every corner of the 
Kingdom, and already enrolling a considerable majority 
of those engaged in their various occupations. There 
is a scarcely less ubiquitous network of Democracies 
of Consumers, organised in the rapidly growing 
Co-operative Movement, with its couple of hundred 
million pounds a year of trade in all household supplies. 
Finally, there is, as an organ of the community as a 
whole, the national Parliament, hypertrophied in 
function, as yet very imperfectly organised, with its 
popularly elected House of Commons constantly 
checked and hampered by its hereditary and arbitrarily 
selected House of Lords, but assumed to control a 
Cabinet of Ministers which professes to carry out the 
people's will, and to direct in this sense the adminis- 
tration of the national government. If, as is now 
commonly accepted, the future must grow out of the 
present, it behoves us to consider, not a brand-new 
structure but how this social machinery can be changed, 
how the powers and functions of its several parts can 
be limited or extended, what must be added and what 
suppressed, in order to produce an efficiently working, 
genuinely democratic constitution for the community. 
But tne materials available for the constitution of a 
fully democratised community will not be rehandled 
to advantage, unless our minds escape from the 
domination of the old categories. No rooted pre- 
judices or prepossessions must hamper our freedom 
to make the best use of the elements with which the 
building has to be constructed. Thus, no one can 
to-day take for granted the assumption — nowadays, 
in fact, scrutinised so severely — that, for all the u* 
purposes of government and administration, there 
must necessarily be one and the same geographical 
area, and one and the same sovereign authority. It 
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must even be open to enquiry whether this does not 
hold equally when what is under consideration is the 
existence of self-contained autonomous sovereign states, 
as when discussing the bounds of municipalisation. 
It might be found, on the contrary, that each of the 
various functions of government requires, for its most 
efficient fulfilment, its own particular geographical 
area, and, most revolutionary of all, that some of these 
functions are better without any predetermined 
geographical limitation at all. For instance, one of 
the advantages of the Dictatorship of the Capitalist 
has been his freedom to ignore in his operations, not 
only Local Government areas, but also national 
boundaries, and to organise his business irrespective 
of race, colour or reUgion. Hence it might be found 
that for the essentially economic Democracies of 
Consumers and Producers respectively, some analo- 
gous internationahsm may be the condition of the 
fullest efficiency and the largest measure of freedom. 
On the other hand, it may be discovered that for what 
is termed Political Democracy- — that is, for fulfilling 
the functions of national defence, foreign relations 
and the maintenance of internal order — a larger 
geographical area is required than it is necessary or 
expedient to provide for the organs of Social Democracy 
which have, as their purpose, the organisation of the 
national resources, the deliberate maintenance of the 
mental and physical environment suitable to the persons 
of the same race, religion or culture, who happen to 
live within a particular geographical area, and the 
provision for their future. 

In the same way, it is impossible to-day to assume 
as a matter of course that there must necessarily be in 
any given geographical area either a personal sovereign 
or one supreme organ of government in which will 
be embodied all the sovereignty of the people. It 
may be sufficient for the purpose of Democracy to 
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postulate that the sovereignty of the people resides 
in the people themselves, and to provide that it should 
be manifested, not necessarily in any one organ of the 
community, but in various co-ordinate organs for 
different purposes, which may from time to time wax 
and wane in importance. 

It may be added that the various changes that are 
here suggested need not necessarily be taken as a whole. 
The new constitution may easily be adopted only in 
part, or successively part oy part. Nor is the change 
called for only by tne demand for any extension of the 
nationalisation or municipalisation of industries and 
services. Even as matters stand in Great Britain 
to-day some such transformation of the constitution is 
plainly required if Democracy is to be made effective ; 
whilst any enlargement of the sphere of public 
administration, whatever may be its form, will render 
the changes proposed or some alternative alterations 
absolutely essential, if Democracy is to become more 
than an empty form. Our proposals are confined to 
the constitution of the Socialist Commonwealth in 
Great Britain : no attempt is made here to solve the 
problems raised by the growth of the self-governing 
Dominions into free nations, or by the dominance of 
British Democracy over other races within the British 
Empire. 



CHAPTER I 

THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

The most influential, and in many respects the most 
important, constitutional organ of the democratic 
State must be that by which the community, as a 
whole, formulates and declares its will in national 
affairs ; and it is in connection with this that our 
proposals are most novel. We shall first give the 
suggestions themselves, and subsequently adduce some 
arguments in their favour. 

The King 

\The national organisation herein proposed does not 
. involve the abolition qf^e ancient institution of an 
"^ hereditary MonarcE^ Tlie common decision that it 
is both necessary and desirable that the titular head 
of the State should not be charged with any part of 
the actual government or administration of the com- 
munity may certainly be accepted in the Socialist 
Commonwealth. Especially for the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, of which we assume the continuance 
in a democratic form, is such a titular or ceremonial 
headship almost indispensable, and any union of 
this headship with government or administration quite 
impracticable. It does not seem necessary to propose 
any change in the system, to which the nation is ac- 
customed, of this titular or ceremonial headship being 

1 08 
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vested — not by Divine Right or any independent title, 
but merely by virtue of a statute like any other statute, 
open to be repealed or amended at any time as any 
other law is repealed or amended, by decision of the 
popular Legislature — in a member, accurately desig- 
nated according to heredity, of a particular family. 
In the circumstances of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, including, as it must for a long time to 
come, conmiunities of many different races, many 
different civilisations in many different stages of self- 
government, with institutions of many different grades 
of Democracy, there seem to be insuperable difficulties 
in providing for an elective headship.^ Without 

^ We need not labour these difficulties. How hard it is to discover a man 
(or woman) sufficiently famous to get chosen, and to be acceptable, as the 
Ceremonial Head of a whole nation ; and yet devoid of desire to exercise 

Eersonal power ; qualified to set the right tone by his influence, and unem- 
arrassed by a circle of relations and adherents pressing for appointments and 
concessions, has been demonstrated by experience in France, the United 
States and other republics. With regard to our own problems, no one has 
yet been able to suggest any practicable way in which the congeries of races, 
religions and civilisations that we call the British Empire could either do 
without a titular head, or obtain one by popular election among 400 millions 
of people. The solution of the problem presented by (a) the restriction of 
the monarch to ceremonial duties ; (b) the deliberate selection of a particular 
family, having no pretence to " Divine Right " or hereditary title ; (c) the 
placing of the title to kingsliip entirely in a statute, which can be amended 
or repealed with no more formalities than any other Act of Parliament; and 
(d) the training of the heir apparent under the direction of the Cabinet 
responsible to Parliament, seems to have many political advantages. Its 
social disadvantages of (a) an intensification of the snobbishness to which the 
British are prone ; (b) the influence of certain archaic conventions relating 
to intercourse with " royalty " in maintaining an inequality of manners 
between human beings — ^which is only another name for bad manners — 
together with a servility offensive to the well-bred ; (c) the special association 
of the prestige of the Court with persons of title or wealth, including even 
persons of no occupation, as forming a superior class, instead of with persons 
of distinction in any vocation ; and particularly the social pre-eminence 
accorded to the " profession of arms " over occupations more conspicuously 
useful to the community, may or may not be promptly remediable in a 
predominantly Socialist Commonwealth. But unless " the Court " can 
acquire better manners, and a new sense of social values, it may be expected 
that the institution of monarchy, whatever its political advantages, will 
become unpopular ; and in that case it might very quickly disappear, 
probably by the voluntary resignation of the holder of the office for the 
time being, and the repeal of the Act of Settlement by common consent. 
Resort might then be had to the next-best expedient — possibly election of 
a supreme ceremonial officer for a term of years by the Imperial Conference 
representing, by that time, all the communities in the Commonwealth. 
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exaggerating the political advantages of an hereditary 
monarch of the British type — ^without ignoring, on 
the other hand, the social disadvantages by which it 
has hitherto been accompanied — ^it is suggested that 
the necessary titular and ceremonial headship of the 
State should be retained essentially in its present form. 

The House of Lords 

\There is, of course, in the Socialist Commonwealth, 
^^ no place for the House of Lords ,^ whichwill simply 
cease to exist as a part of the Legislature^ ^Whether the 
little group of " Law Lords," who ' are now made 
peers in order that they may form the Supreme Court 
of Appeal, should or should not continue, for this 
purely judicial purpose, to sit under the title, and with 
the archaic dignity of the House of Lords, does not 
seem material. 

The National Parliament' 

IjWith regard to the national assembly or Parlia- 
^^-- ment, in any reorganisation of . a completely demo- 
cratised community, it seems vital to divide, and sharply 
to separate, what is strictly political government from 

^ It may be pointed out that the argument in favour of fixing by heredity 
the person to undertake the duties of the Ceremonial Headship cannot be 
invoked in favour of hereditary legislators, or of placing powers of veto or 
obstruction of the popular will in an hereditary caste. Even under the 
present British Constitution the Royal Office is ministerial only. The King, 
m the performance of his duties as Ceremonial Head, acts under the direction 
and supervision of the Cabinet responsible for its decisions to the elected 
representatives of the people. Moreover, the heir apparent to the Ceremonial 
Headship is specially educated and trained for the job, also under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Cabinet. In an hereditary peerage, on the other 
hand, sitting in the House of Lords, the claim is that a narrow caste, privileged 
by immense private riches, contr9lling its own environment, educating its 
children as it chooses, and acknowledging no obligation of public service, 
should exercise independent powers, to which the rest of the community 
is subjected. We refer elsewhere to the arrangements that may be made 
for the function of revision and possible temporary suspension of hasty 
legislation. 
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the control of social and industrial administrationT] ~^m 
To use an old slogan of Socialists, the government 
of men must be distinguished from the administra- 
tion of things. Our conception of the State, which 
has become almost irretrievably associated with armies - 
and navies, law and punishment, and even imperial 
autocracy, needs, in a democratised community, to 
be separated into two parts. S_What we shall call the 
Political Democracy, dealing with national defence, 
international relations and the administration of 
justice, needs to be set apart from what we propose 
to call the Social Democracy, to which is entrusted 
the national administration of the industries and semces 
by and through which the community liveaJ The 
sphere of the one is Verwaltung, autoriti regalienne, 
police power ; that of the other is Wirtschaft, gestion, 
housekeeping. VThe Co-operative Commonwealth of 
To-morrow must accordingly have, not one national 
assembly only, but two, each with its own sphere ; 
not, of course, without mutual relations, to be hereafter 
discovered, but coequal and independent, and neither 
of them first or la^. We regard this splitting of the 
House of Commons, as regards powers and functions, 
into two co-ordinate national assemblies, one dealing 
with criminal law and political dominion and the other 
with economic and social administration, not merely 
as the only effective way of remedying the present 
congestion of Parliamentary business, but also as an 
essential condition of the progressive substitution, with 
any approach to completeness, of the community for 
the private capitalist. 

The Political Parliament and its Executive 

Within the sphere of the Political Parliament and 
its Executive there would fall, in the first place, all 
of what is called " Foreign Affairs." Whatever may 
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lie in the future in the shape of the direction of all 
international relations by the Supernational Authority 
of a League of Peoples, having its own organs for world 
legislation and world administration, it is plain thai 
no such League and no such Supernational Authority 
exists, or has more than begun to be established. Eacn 
community has therefore, at the outset, to deal with its 
own foreign affairs. The same considerations compd 
the provisional maintenance of defensive armaments 
on one or other scale of magnitude. Further, so long as 
the British Commonwealth remains charged with the 
government of other races or peoples — even if all 
imperialistic or capitalistic elements were eliminated 
from that dominion, and if it became merely a tem- 
porary guardianship of non-adult communities — the 
supervision of this charge, and the gradual working- 
out of self-government must long remain part of the 
functions of the Political Democracy of Great Britain. 
Within the community too, as well as in its relation) 
with other communities, our lives and liberties have 
to be protected from aggression by those abnormal 
citizens whom we stigmatise as criminals ; and con- 
troversies between individual citizens and the State 
as well as those among citizens have to be authorita- 
tively adjusted. The maintenance of order and of 
the Courts of Justice would, therefore, also fall within 
the sphere of the Political Democracy. The Political 
Parliament of the Democracy will need, accordingly, 
as its chief executive officers, not only a Premier as 
its responsible general executant, but also a Minister 
for Foreign Affairs ; one or more Ministers for the 
Dominions, India, the Crown Colonies and the 
Dependencies ; one or more Ministers of National 
Defence ; and a Minister of Justice. It would, in 
short, correspond in sphere very closely with the whole 
State as Marx in his young days knew it, and as pi^ 
tured by the Benthamites and the Manchester School. 
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We do not pretend to be able to foresee the extent 
to which the work of the Political Parliament and its 
Executive may grow, nor exactly liow it will develop. 
The need for armaments may pass away with the 
increasing authority of the League of Nations ; and 
with armies and navies surviving merely as police 
forces, much of the most characteristic features of 
State governments of previous centuries will disappear. 
Future generations, abandoning projects of domination 
over other races and subject peoples, may carry 
through to completeness the evolution of the British 
Empire into an Alliance of Free Nations. It was in 
view of both these aspirations that Sociahsts of a past 
generation contemplated a shrinking of what they 
called the State, and its supersession by merely admin- 
istrative organs of the Democracy. Even assuming 
the greatest possible development in these two direc- 
tions, the process will talte a long time ; and in the 
meanwhile adequate provision must be made both for 
national defence and for the administration of the 
British Empire. Further, statesmen and students now 
realise, much more than was formerly the case, that 
the greatest possible development in internationalism, 
and the greatest possible democratisation of the several 
)arts of the British Empire, will involve, not less work 
or the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office than at 
jresent, but on the contrary, though work of a different 
dnd, very much more than at present. The relations 
between governments, now marked by secrecy and 
mutual suspicion, will doubtless become ever more 
varied and voluminous as international intercourse 
expands. The mutual arrangements to be made, 
the points to be adjusted, the topics to be dealt with, 
instead of becoming fewer will become (as they have 
during the past half- century been becoming) each 
year more numerous, more varied and more com- 
plicated, as, with ever-increasing personal intercourse, 
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the whole people of each nation, and not merely the 
aristocratic or the capitalist class, come into touch 
with one another, in the entire range of all their 
innumerable interests and tastes. What is vital to 
Democracy is that the management of these inter- 
national relations should not be abandoned to the 
secretive manipulations of the bureaucracies con- 
cerned ; and that they should not only be conducted 
as far as possible with pubhcity, but also placed 
effectively under the supervision and control of the 
elected representatives of the people as a whole. 
Much the same may be said of the future of the Colonial 
and India Offices as of the Foreign Office. Even 
when full self-determination and adequate democrati- 
sation may have been achieved by every part of the 
British Empire, the relations between the several parts, 
including the relations between Great Britain and 
these parts, will not be less complicated than at present, 
but more complicated and varied. Not merely the 
process of democratisation, but also the conduct of 
relations with the fully self-governing States of the 
Commonwealth, calls for supervision and control by 
the elected representatives. 

But apart from international relations, and the 
relations between the various nations of the British 
Commonwealth, the Political Democracy has plainly 
a great and even a growing sphere in the Ministry of 
Justice. The maintenance of civil order, in its crude 
form of repressing riots and tumults, will doubtless 
fill a smaller space in the state of the future than ever 
it has done in the states of the past. There may even 
be such a diminution of crimes of malice or violence, 
and such an advance in our knowledge of how to deal 
with them, that the prisons will be superseded by tto 
hospitals and sanatoria in which the Health Authorities 
will seek to cure the physically or mentally defective. 
But the relations of one citizen to another, and of all 
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citizens to the various organs of the community, will 
need regulating, and their mutual differences will 
need to be authoritatively adjusted, not less in the' 
future than in the past ; but, on the contrary, with 
the growing interdependence of the population, ver\' 
much more than in a simpler community. The growth 
of the work of the Courts of Justice, in the domain of 
civil proceedings, will, we imagine, more than keep 
pace with the decHne in their criminal work. The 
Ministry of Justice will, moreover, be responsible for 
the codification and progressive amendment of the law, 
so that it may not lag behind the development of the 
community. In this connection there will have to be 
from time to time determined what kind of conduct, 
what forms of social behaviour, shall be proscribed 
or required with a view to maximising individual 
freedom. In all this vast range of work we can 
escape the unobtrusive rule of the bureaucracy only 
by providing for its effective supervision and control 
by the elected representatives of the cormnunity. 

In deciding these large issues of national policy 
there is needed, it is clear, a national assembly, 
representing the common will of the whole body of 
citizens, and of the citizens as citizens, not as pro- 
ducers of particular commodities, or as consumers 
of commodities. The Political Parliament must 
therefore be popularly elected, and experience seems 
to us conclusive that, if we are to secure any con- 
tinuous control by the people themselves, it must be 
elected proportionately to population, directly by the 
people and not through any intermediate body. We 
see every disadvantage, for an assembly in which 
issues of pohcy are to be determined, in any form 
of indirect election.^ Whether election by single- 
member constituencies, or election by larger con- 
stituencies, returning five or more members, according 

^ See note to Chapter IV. " The Reorganisiition of Local Government." 
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to some such system as that of the Single Transferable 
Vote, affords in practice the better guarantee that 
the elected persons will, in the aggregate, represent 
in the government the Common Will of the electorate 
as a whole, and likewise — a point often ignored— 
keep the elected persons themselves, and the Ministers, 
most effectually under the control of the whole 
electorate, is, we think, not yet decisively established, 
But what is clear is that the election itself must be on a 
register of all adults, based, as the sole qualification, 
on local inhabitancy. Such a register has the unique 
advantage that it includes all the adult citizens, oU 
as well as young, the infirm as well as the healthy, 
the home-keeping wives and mothers as well as those 
engaged in special vocations. No other electoral 
basis includes all these citizens. It affords these 
electors the opportunity of discussing as neighbours 
the relative merits of the policies submitted for their 
decision, and of seeing and hearing the candidates for 
election. Moreover, all the subjects within the sphere 
of the Political Democracy concern the citizens, not 
in their characters of consumers of services or com- 
modities, nor yet in respect of their interests as pro- 
ducers of one among these, but by virtue of meir 
ideals and prepossessions as citizens of a self-governing 
community. It is upon their cleavage of opinion 
on these latter that it is essential that they should 
divide. 

The Political Democracy must therefore have its 
own Parliament, directly chosen by an electorate 
based on inhabitancy ; and, as the action of each of 
the ministerial departments that we have named will 
be closely dependent on one or other policy being 
adopted as a whole, the Cabinet (reduced in numbers 
by the exclusion of all the Ministers concerned with 
the subjects that will pass over to the Social Parlia- 
ment! should, as it seems to us, continue to be held 
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jointly responsible for all decisions, and should stand 
or fall together on a vote of the Political Parliament.^ 

The Social Parliament and its Executive 

The concentration and isolation of the essentially 
political functions of the Government in the Political 
Parliament and its Executive will permit of the develop- 
ment, for all the other functions of the House of 
Commons, of a distinct national assembly, with 
separate executive organs specially fitted for this part 
of the work. 

There are, it is plain, two social purposes of the 
community as a whole for which this separate organ 
of representative government has to be provided : 
first, the determination of the mental and physical 
environment of the present generation — ^that is, the 
kind and temper of the civilisation which the citizens, 
as a community, desire and intend to enjoy ; and 
secondly, the provision for the community in the 
future. These two purposes will be, in the life of a 
vigorous democratic community, as they are in a 
devoted family, intertwined in every act and thought. 
It is important to emphasise the one which is usually 
too hghtly regarded, namely the anticipation of the 

' The retention of" Cabinec government," and full miniaterial responsi- 
bility to the Political Parliament, tioea not exclude^it aecma, indeed, to 
require— the appointment by the Parliament itself of a standing committee 
for each Ministry, charged with a continuous supervision of the work of the 
Department, in order to ensure that the policy from time to time prescribed 
by the Political Parliament, on the advice of the Cabinet, is in fact being 

There is nothing in our proposals to call necessarily for any change in the 
ccnstitutional law under which the Prime Minister for the time being may 
decide on a dissolution and a new General Election (in form, advise the King 
K) dissolve Parliament). There is, however, much to be aaid for n restriction 
of this arbitrary power, which has gone far to place the House of Commons 
in subjection to the Cabinet instead of exercising control over it. It may 
be desirable, whilst retaining normally a five years tenn, to make any dissolu- 
tion of the Political Parliament within the first three years after a General 
Election, except on the occasions specially provided for, dependent on the 
concurrence of at least five-twelfths of the membera voting in the division. 
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future. But just as in a commercial enterprise the 
provision for depreciation, the creation of a reserve 
and the arrangements for expansion cannot well be 
made by any other authority than that charged witb 
the supreme direction of the current administration, 
so we assume that both classes of functions can 

groperly be entrusted to a single national assembly 
aving its own executive. This we propose to call the 

^Social Parliament. 

1 To the Social Parliament and its Executive ■will 
be assigned the function of exercising whatever national 
control may from time to time be required over the 
nation's economic and social activities. To this organ 
of government we should transfer all the powers how 
vested in the Crown, not only over property as such, 
but also by way of taxation, including therefore the 
Right of Eminent Domain, so far as regards the absolute 
ownership of all land, minerals, tidal waterways and 
foreshores, together with the duty of deciding when 
it becomes necessary to expropriate private ovmers, 
whether of estates in these properties, or of other 
instruments of production, with whatever compensa- 
tion and under whatever conditions may be deemed 
right. The Social Parliament would also direct and 
control the administration of existing public services, 
and start any new ones that were considered desirable. 
This does not mean that the Social Parliament and 
its Executive would proceed at once to organise all 
the national resources and administer all the services 
and industries of the community, still less that it should 
do so without considering the established expectations 
of the present owners, organisers and workers in each 
case. 'i_AIl that it means is that this supreme power 
of commanding that the instruments of production 
shall be owned, controlled and directed in any way 
that the community thinks fit, together with the 
power to tax, shall be vested, not as at present in 
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Hie Crown and Parliament, as we know it, but shall 
be the concern of a separate and distinct national 
assembly, unconnected with the distinctive funfit;pnsj | 
of the PoHtical Parhament just described. tl^Thus 
there would fall to the Social Parliament and its 
executive organs, in addition to the supreme control 
of the nation's economic resources, and of the in- 
dustries by which these are made of use, such essential 
Eublic^ervicGj, as the health and education of the 
communif^j^ihcluding all public provision for the 
non-effectives (such as the children, the physically 
or mentally infirm or invalidated, and the aged) ; 
^ansport and communications ; the organisation of 
scientific research, and any provision for the encourage- 
ment of art and hterature, music and the drama, 
recreation and religion that may be desired. Finally, 
there would be the necessary financial co-ordination 
and direction of the nation's ways and means ,[includige 
such arrangements as the currency, prices and charged, 
the provision required for the future, the allocation of 
particular resources to particular needs, the equitable 
distribution of the national rent or surplus value, and, 
where necessary, the levying of taxation for the making 
up of deficits. The Department of Finance must 
in fact be one of the most important parts of the 
national administration. 

It is not suggested that the Social Parhament should 
create or maintain a Cabinet of Ministers having 
collective responsibility, such as is proposed for the 
Political Parliament. The work of the Social Parlia- 
ment would apparently be best done, on the model 
of the London County Council and our great 
Municipalities, by standing committees of the Social 
Parliament itself, each main department of work 
being thus supervised by its own standing com- 
mittee electing its own chairman ; without the various 
chairmen necessarily agreeing with each other in 
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policy, or accepting, as such, any responsibility fot 
the work of other committees than their own. There 
would clearly be, from the outset, separate Committees 
and Chairmen of Finance, Health, Education, Trans- 
port and Communications, Mining, each other great 
industry as it is taken into public hands, and it Is 
to be hoped also, on Economic and Social Research, 
together with a general committee on all the branches 
of industry and commerce not allocated to separate 
committees, and presumably a General Purposes 
Committee.* We shall deal in a subsequent chapter 
with the organisation of the actual administration of 
each of these industries and services, over which the 
j Social Parliament and its committees should have 
^ [I only a general supervision and control, and the decision 
[i of its annual budget, in order to secure the interests 
of the community as a whole. Asl^it is the interests 
^ of the community as a whole that the Social Parliament 
is to safeguard, and not those of particular vocations 
K^, or particular sets of consumers — and what has to be 
^ /weighed in _ each case are the claims of the_.fiiture 
\ against the insistent demands of the pres ent— V this 
I assembly, like the PoUtical Parliament, must be 
'- elected by the citizens as such, wliether old or young, 
well or ill, active or superannuated, home-keeping 
wives or vocational workers. Moreover, any differ- 
ences of policy or interest that will arise will turn to 
some extent on geographical divergencies. For all 
these reasons election for the Social Parliament should 
be on the basis of inhabitancy by local constituencies 
' approximately equal in population. Whether pro- 
portional representation and a continuous control by 

' Much valuable infonnatitui as to the present functions of the British 
Government, their distribution among the various departments, and the 
manner in which they should be redistributed among Ministers will be found 
in the Report of the Machinery of Governinetit Comtmtlee to the Mimster ^ 
Reconstruction. Cmd. 9230, 191S. We have found our proposals in tlm 
book fit in with the distinctions made, and with the principles of reorgonisi' 
tion enunciated in that Report. 
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the electorate can be ensured in practice best by 
relatively small Single-Member Constituencies or by 
larger constituencies, each returning five or seven 
members by the Single Transferable Vote, is an open 

auestion. But we hazard the opinion that the latter 
evice is less appropriate for the election of the Social 
Parliament, which will need to express the public 
opinion of localities, than it might be for election to 
the Pohtical Parliament, in which the issues may be 
expected to be more in the nature of the divergent 
opinions of persons than of differences amdhg' the 
interests of localities. The Social Parliament should 
be elected for a fixed term of years, and should not be 
liable to dissolution except on the occasions specially 
provided for, or at the request of a bare majority of 
Its members for the time being. 

The Relation between the Political and the 
Social Pahliaments 

We regard the separation of the two national 
assemblies as fundaroental. They both have the 
function of expressing the desires and formulating 
the will of the community as a whole. But they will 
have distinct spheres, which will wax or wane in 
magnitude and importance at different rates. The 
issues of national policy on which they will be elected 
will, from the outset, be markedly different ; and 
they can, from the nature of the case, never be identical. 
Although both assemblies will properly demand the 
whole time and attention of their members, who must, 
accordingly, have an adequate livelihood provided for 
them, the persons presenting themselves as candidates 
for election, and those who ought to be chosen for such 
different duties, will be of different qualifications and 
tastes. Their executives will necessarily be differently 
composed, and must, as will subsequently appear, 
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stand in different relations to other organs of public 
administration. The daily work of two such different 
national assemblies will itself be different, and its 
efficient performance will necessitate an organisation 
of each assembly appropriate to its own peculiar 
duties. 

It has been explained why, seeing that both national 
assemblies have to express the desires and to formulate 
the will of the community as a whole, they should 
both be chosen by the same electorate, consisting of 
the whole body of adult citizens, and therefore (as the 
only way of including all such citizens) on the basis of 
inhabitancyin geographical constituencies. Butalthough 
it is desirable that the two bodies should have the same 
number of members, it does not follow that both need 
have the same geographical constituencies, or that 
they should both be elected on the same day, or for 
the same term, or by the same method of voting, 
In our view, not the creation by devolution of new 
regional or provincial Parliaments,* but such a splitting 
up of the work of the House of Commons, and such a 
division of the present Cabinet, into two co-ordinate 
national governments, have already become necessary 
in our country to-day. In any populous communi^ 
applying the principle of socialisation, such a division 
seems to us absolutely essential. 

It may be suggested that the two national assemblies 
— the Political Parliament and the Social Parliament- 
together with the national executives which they will 
create and maintain, should be equal and co-ordinate. 
Each should be, within its own sphere, supreme ; but, 
as will be indicated, provision must be made for those 
cases in which, by the nature of things, they will 

' It should be emphiisised that, in so homogeneous and closely kah I 
community as that of Great Britain, any division of the adminiBtration of 
services extending throughout the whole island both impairs efSciency and 
increases cost. On the other hand, national feeling may he so intense as to 
require the sacrifice of a division of admitustratioa as well as of legislatioai 
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necessarily impinge on each other's sphere. Laws or 
commands, whether by the one or the other, will be 
legally valid only in so far as they are warranted by the 
powers conferred by the statute, which will have to be 
interpreted, in case of dispute, on particular issues 
brought before the law courts as in the United States.' 
Although the two national assemblies will be 
independent of each other, they will necessarily in 
many matters have to work in consultation with each 
other, probably by the machinery of joint committees 
or conferences. Thus, the laws passed by the Pohtical 
Parliament with regard to national defence and the 
maintenance of armed forces, or the negotiations with 
foreign nations on such subjects as commerce and 
shipping, migration and naturalisation, cannot fail 
to affect the administration of industries and services 
within the sphere of the Social Parliament and of 
the various administrative bodies within its juris- 
diction. Conversely, some of the decisions of these 
administrative bodies, and of the Social Parliament, 
will touch on the sphere of the Political Parliament 
and its Executive. This is not to suggest that the 
concurrence of the Political Parliament would be 
required before the Social Parliament could organise 

' It is not suggested that there need be any formally enacted or " written " 
constitution, otheiwiae than at present ; but the establishment of the Sacial 
ParliameDt (and, indeed, any relief of the congestion of the House of Commons 
by " devolution ") necessitates a statute defining the powers and functions 
of the new body ; and this statute will, anyhow, be construed by the Courts 
of Justice like any other. No " Conseil d'Etat," or other system of special 
tribunals applying " administrative law," is involved. Cases would come 
before the ordinary Courts in the accustomed way, and be finally disposed 
of by whatever was the Supreme Court of Appeal. 

The objections taken in the United States to the action of ihe Federal 
Courts in declaring statutes to be incompatible with the Constitution, and 
therefore void, really turn on the difficulty which the United States Con- 
Htitution places in the way of its prompt alteratian. If any judgment of the 
Supreme Court that was contrary to the desire and purpose of the com- 
niunity could he, as regards future cases, overruled by the national legislature 
without undue difficulty or delay, all substantial grievance would be removed. 
Under the scheme here proposed, nothing more dilatory or onerous than a 
Joint Session of both Parliaments, equally responsible to the same electorate, 
would be required. 
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any industry or service, set up any institution, or even 
take over any privately owned property. But if any 
alteration of the criminal law was desired, which affected 
the personal liberty of the citizens, this encroachment 
on individual freedom should need the concurrence 
of the Political Parliament upon the motion of the 
Minister of Justice.* Examples are the bye-laws or 
regulations creating new offences which are required 
in the ordinary administration of public services or 
industries, whether connected with institutional care 
of children, the sick or the insane ; with the main- 
tenance of order by municipalities or other local 
authorities ; with the regulation of new buildings 
or road traffic ; or with the striking off the professional 
register of practitioners guilty of improper conduct. 
AH these regulations creating new offences should come 
before the Minister of Justice, part of whose function 
should be the safeguarding of personal liberty. But 
the Minister of Justice is responsible to the Political 
Parliament ; and in fact, all such bye-laws and regu- 
lations creating new offences, that may be required by 
any Department responsible to the Social Parliament, 
and approved by it, should require the authority (either 
under some general statute or by specific resolution of 
approval) of the Political Parliament, which should 
have, as one of its functions, the protection of the 
liberty of the individual citizen against undue en- 
croachments by any legislative or administrative 
authority, whether communal or vocational. 

' The connection of the Home Office or of any Ministry of Justice with 
prisons is, of course, merely accidental, and we may hope, only temporaij. 
With the substitution of the idea of curative treatment for punishment, and 
of that of preventive seclusion for imprisonment, we may expect to see our 
prisons, like our lunatic asylums, superseded by mental hospitals and 
convalescent settlements which would naturally be placed under the supet- 
viaion and control of the Standing Committee on Health of the Sodal 
Parliament. The bias of the Ministry of Justice should be to get people out, 
not to put them in ! It would be the duty nf the Ministry of Justice to tika 
care that no person was secluded without adequate cause, or treated otherwise 
than with a view to cure or prevention. 
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One of the most important of the questions for 
both the Political and the Social Parliament will be 
that of finance. The assessment and collection of 
all national taxation should be entrusted to the Social 
Parliament, which will necessarily have to adjust the 
national balance-sheet, in conjunction with the receipts 
derived from the national resources in public owner- 
ship and with the balance - sheets of the various 
industries and services in public administration. The 
Political Parliament will accordingly decide what 
total expenditure it thinks necessary for the ensuing 
year in respect of the services under its supervision 
and control, and then present this to the Social Parlia- 
ment. This body may accept the total, and in that 
case would include the amount in the budget, and 
make provision for raising the necessary revenue. 
There seems to be no necessity for the Social Parlia- 
ment to be authorised to amend in detail the ex- 
penditure so proposed ; but it seems necessary to 
permit the Social Parliament, if it thinks fit, to make 
objection to the aggregate amount of the demand ; 
and, of course, in objecting to the total, discussion of 
details could not be avoided. The Social Parliament 
must be permitted to urge that the requirements of the 
Political Parliament would make a draft upon the 
resources of the nation that would be excessive and 
injurious, either to contemporary interests or to those 
of future generations. If after conference between the 
two assemblies, a total could not be agreed upon, the 
difference might be settled by the aggregate vote of 
the members of the two Parliaments in joint session 
assembled. 

Similar machinery might be used for obtaining 
that concurrence of the two Parliaments which should 
certainly be required for any change in the constitution 
itself. There might also be available for the decisions 
of deadlocks the device of an appeal to the electorate 
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whether by referendum vote, or by a double dissolu- 
tion resulting in the election of new Parliaments. 

We do not ignore the difficulty inherent in any 
division of legislative authority between two co- 
ordinate assemblies, especially in the realm of finance. 
It may be said, on the one hand, that two national 
assemblies would lead to constant deadlocks ; and, 
on the other, that supremacy will inevitably accompany 
the " power of the purse." The difficulty is inherent 
in any form of bi-cameral legislature ; and it cannot 
logically be made a ground of objection to our pro- 
posals by those who cling to a Second Chamber of any 
kind, or by those who propose, as an alternative, the 
creation of provincial Parliaments. There is only one 
way completely to escape this difficulty, and that is 
to vest all authority in a single national assembly, 
controlling a single national executive. Such an 
alternative we reject, not only because of the danger to 
liberty which it may involve, and not merely because 
of the excessive burden of business by which Members 
and Ministers would be overwhelmed ; but because, 
as we have endeavoured to show, no one elected 
assembly can possibly express the General Will of 
the inhabitants on all subjects whatsoever. If, as we 
think, it is essential, if Democracy is not to result in 
paralysis, to provide, not one but several channels for 
the expression of the nation's Common Will, the 
chance of deadlocks will be minimised by arranging 
for each organ to deal with its own appropriate subjects, 
and to deal with them, as far as possible, completely. 
Thus, it is better to have, in addition to the most 
extensive system of Local Government, supplemented 
by voluntary Democracies of Consumers and Pro- 
ducers respectively, two national Parliaments with 
distinct spheres, than two legislative chambers dealing 
with the same subjects. The corresponding divisions 
of the executive, to which Anglo-Indians have lately 
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applied the word " dyarchy," are required on the same 
grounds as the division of the legislature. It may 
well be that our proposals do not adequately provide 
for the difficult problem of the " power of the purse," 
The joint session of the two Parliaments may become, 
not an exceptional expedient but the regular way in 
which the year's estimates are voted. It may be found 
necessary to make the Standing Committee on Finance, 
which will have at its disposal the department growing 
out of the present inadequately equipped Treasury, 
a. standing joint committee of the two Parliaments ; 
and to entrust the preparation of the estimates for all 
the departments, those under the Political as well as 
those under the Social Parliament, to this standing 
joint committee. What cannot be avoided is the 
necessity of coming to a decision as to the way in which 
the nation's resources shall be allocated as between 
one form of public service and another ; and that 
decision democrats will not be prepared to entrust 
to any other authority than the elected representatives 
of the nation in joint session assembled.^ 

It will be clear that the relation of the Political 
Parliament to the Social Parliament will not be that of 
a Second Chamber in the ordinary sense ; any more 
than the Social Parhament will occupy that position 
to the Political Parliament. We see no need for any 
" Second Chamber " to either of the Parliaments 
within their respective spheres. A " Second Chamber," 

We need not elaborate the various constitutional devices that might 
_. idopted in order to facilitate the adequate consideration of conflicting 
clnims to expenditure, and to prevent deadlocks. The effective discussion 
would naturtilly take place (as ought to be the case at present in the dealing 
with the departmenlal estimates by the Treasury, and actually takes place 



_j the work of the London County CouncilJ in the course of the 
tioQ of the departmental estimates by the Finance Department, ana in tne . 
Standing Committee on Finance, which would naturally be in full and 
frank consultation with the Minister?, Chairmen of Committees and chief 
■dministrative officers of all the departments. It could easily be provided 
that (subject to a maximum number) the Ministers of the Political Parlia- 
' and the Chairmen of Committees of the Social Parliament should be 
take part in the proceedinga of the other assembly. 
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even if restricted to its appropriate function of revision 
in the case of errors or omissions, and suspension in 
tiie case of undue haste or doubt as to popular mandate, 
has— possibly owing to the historical confusion with 
the former separate Estates of the Realm — almost invari- 
ably (but as democrats would now say illegitimately) 
presumed to have an opinion of its own on the substana 
and on the merits of the decisions of the popular 
assembly, an opinion which has naturally sometimes 
been divergent, and has thus produced obstruction, 
ill-feeling and delay.^ 

In addition to the contingency of changes being 
desired in the constitution itself, there are, however, 
two classes of subjects on which it may be desirable 
to provide for safeguards to the individual citizen 
on the one hand, and to the widest and most durabk 
interests of the community on the other, against tlie 
possible zeal and eagerness of either of the two Parlia- 
ments. In the first place there is the personal liber^ 
of the individual citizen, which, from the very nature 
of things, is, in the densely peopled, highly organised 
modern community, always in danger. In the long 
run it will be advantageous to all concerned, that no 
proposal to lessen the existing freedom of the indi- 

' It follows ihnt each of the Parhamenta should have its own inteml 
organisation for securing all the necessary protection against error and haate 
that any Second Chamber can afford. We suggest that the beat hint a 
offered b^ Norway. Each national assembly might elect, at its first meedog. 
a Committee of Revision of eminent legal, administrative and other ezpeitl^ 
statutorily entitled to sit fot the whole term of the assembly, and to hire 
submitted to it for revision every legislative Act. It should be required M 
submit any amendmenta which it thinks necessary in order to carry into 
effect the decisions of the assembly (including therefore the correction of 
mistakes and the avoidance of inconsistency with existing legislation) to ifae 
assembly itself, in a statement published to the world, in which the reasaM 
for the proposed alterations would be adduced. The assembly should 
[hereupon be required to reconsider its measure, taking a vote on each of tbl 
amendments suggested. 

Any power of suspension that may be thought desirable (whether ftir I 
single session only, or until the next assembly) on the ground that rt* 
proposed legislation had been undertaken with undue haste, or that public 
opinion had not yet accorded its approval to it, might be entrusted to ^ 
same Committee of Revision. 
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vidual by the creation of new statutory offences should 
lightly become law. Socialists are at least as anxious 
as Liberals or Conservatives to protect individual 
liberty against the enthusiasm of a Social Parliament, 
which might be carried away by its absorption in 
improving the mental and material environment of 
the present generation, or in making provision for 
coming generations ; and likewise against the zeal of 
administrative bodies, eager to surmount difficulties, 
or tempted to " make people better by Act of Parlia- 
ment." Thus, whilst it would be open to the Social 
Parliament to organise the pubUc services in whatever 
way was thought fit, and to provide any kind or quality 
of commodity or service that was desired, it would not 
be within the power of the Social Parhament, without 
obtaining the concurrence of the Political Parhament, 
advised by the Minister of Justice, either to make the 
use of any public service legally compulsory under 
penalty, or to make it an offence for the service to be 
supplied in any other way. 

In the second place, there is the danger that the 
Political Parliament, absorbed in its task of main- 
taining the national interests throughout the world, 
might be led to the expenditure upon the army and 
navy, or upon an aggressive policy towards other 
countries, of a larger proportion of the nation's re- 
sources liian would be, on reflection, desired by the 
community. As the Social Parhament, from the very 
nature of things, must have the administration of the 
nation's resources, it is this Parliament that must 
necessarily have the power of deciding what taxation 
upon individuals is required. It is in order that the 
claims of all the varied interests and desires of the 
community may be properly compared and weighed, 
one against another, that it is proposed that the 
PoUtical Parliament should be required to submit 
its estimates of expenditure to the Social Parliament 
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for sanction, and for provision of the necessary funds. 
In both cases a reference, not to any outside authority 
or privileged section, but to the elected representa- 
tives of the community itself organised in a differenl 
way, affords the best possible safeguard against the 
outcome, either in the Social Parliament or in the 
Political Parliament, of an undue zeal or an excessive 
absorption of national resources on either side. 

The argument may be summed up as follows: 
It is desirable to separate and isolate the governmental 
power over persons, exercised through the criminal 
law, from the governmental power over things, exer- 
cised through their administration. The organ of 
the community in which the execution of the crinunal 
law is vested should have no power over things except 
such things as (by vote of money) have been entrusted 
to it by the organ of the community charged with 
economic and social administration. On the other 
hand, the organ of the community charged with the 
administration of things should have no power to 
use the law for the coercion of persons, except by resort 
to the Law Courts under a Minister responsible to 
the other great organ of the community, and under 
a criminal law assented to by that body. 

There seems to be no reason for giving either of 
the two national assemblies a general supremacy 
over the other. In particular, it is entirely pernicious 
that the prestige of the Crown should be associated 
more closely with the army and navy than with the 
pubUc health or education service, or with the 
administration of industry. The idea that what have 
been called the primary functions of the State- 
defence and foreign relations, police and justice — are 
of greater importance than the economic and social 
functions which have grown up almost entirely within 
the last century, appears to be merely a traditional 
error. In peril of invasion, it is true, the Executive 
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of the Political Parliament would doubtless have to 
be granted exceptional powers (as was, in fact, done 
by the Defence of the Realm Act) ; and the Executive 
of the Social Parliament would, for the time being, 
take a subordinate place. On the other hand, in 
times of peace the work of the Political Parliament and 
its Executive would perhaps not loom so large in the 
public mind as that of the Social Parliament and its 
Executive ; and it would be the proposals of the latter 
that would evoke public discussion in and out of 
Parliament. The relations of the two Parliaments, 
and of their several Executives, with the Crown, and 
with all the ceremonial functions of the Monarch, 
should be precisely equal. 

Devolution as an Alternative Scheme of 
Reform 

So far for the scheme that we propose. We do 
not disguise from ourselves that a proposal so con- 
trary to the existing categories of political thought as 
the division into two of the supreme national assembly 
— not, as at present, into two Chambers with con- 
current powers on the same subjects, but into two 
groups of subjects each allocated to its own Parliament 
— is, at first sight, unacceptable. Nothing is so pain- 
ful as to be hustled out of deep-cut ruts of thought ! ^ 
But there are two questions which the critics of the 
scheme will have to answer. Is there not an unbear- 
able evil to be remedied? If so, what alternative > 
proposal of reform can be made ? 

We must recall to the reader our previous analysis 
of the failure of Parliament to cope with the collective 
business of the community, and the dangerous dis- 
illusionment with parliamentary institutions, and even 
with Democracy itself, which this failure has caused. 
There is, first, the admitted congestion of business in 
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the House of Commons and the Cabinet, which i((" 
making parliamentary government a byword. Every 
one agrees that some remedy for this congestion 
must be promptly found ; and the suggestions ^ for 
the purpose range from a mere revision of the procedure 
of the House of Commons to the establishment by 
" devolution " of a litter of subordinate legislative 
assemblies for particular parts of Great Britain, 
whether " nations," " regions " or " provinces." It is, 
however, difficult to see how a mere devolution of 
legislation to subordinate Parliaments — a project which 
is found to bristle with difficulties of its own — -will 
amount to much, unless each of the new Parfiaments 
is allowed to control the administration of the 
" nation," " region," or province committed to its 
care ; and the splitting up of the administration of a 
country so nearly homogeneous and so closely integrated 
as Great Britain has become appears to be open to 
grave objections. It seems plain that national de- 
fence, Customs, the Post Office, the administration of 
the Income Tax and Super Tax, the Supreme Court 
of Appeal, and many other important departments — 
not to mention such nationalised industries as the 
railways and mines — could not be divided without the 
most serious practical inconvenience and loss of 
efficiency ; whilst any divergence among different 
parts of Great Britain in such matters as Factory 
Legislation, the Mines Regulation, Merchant Shipping 
and Trade Boards Acts, Unemployment Insur- 
ance, and the Employment Exchange, whether in 
law or in administration, would lead to disabling 
inconvenience. How far it is desirable to permit 
of variations between one part of Great Britam and 

' The present chapter deals only with the problem of how to make 
effective a representative assembly, hmoever elected. Those who desire i 
change in the method of election, especially those who advocate election oQ 
avocBtionalbaais(the" Soviet") will find that issue discussed in Chapter VI. 
" The Reorganisation of the Vocatjonal World." 
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nother in the minimum standards enforced in any 
pplication of the PoHcy of the National Minimum 
■aises difficult economic and industrial problems. 
Vith regard to health and education, for instance, 
where the central administration confines itself almost 
Entirely to prescribing the National Minimum, super- 
[vising the Local Authorities and subsidising such of 
their activities as it approves, practically the whole 
field of variation to suit local conditions is already 
open to the responsible elected assembly for each 
locality (the County, Borough or District Council). 
In fact, it is very forcibly argued by those who oppose 
" devolution " that the case for what is called 
" regional " or " provincial " Parliaments is, in effect, 
no more than an argument for the concession of a 
greater measure of independence in self-deteiTnination 
to the existing Local Authorities, possibly with suit- 
able enlargement of their areas, without any alteration 
in the constitution either of the legislative body or of 
the central administrative departments. It comes to 
no more than an alteration in the powers and areas 
of Local Government, a matter dealt with in a sub- 
sequent chapter. 

But even assuming for the moment that the House 
of Commons and the Cabinet could, by the expedient 
of creating several new Parliaments for particular 
localities, rid themselves of any important part of 
the business by which they are now overwhelmed — 
an assumption which few experienced officials would 
allow — no such multiplication of Parliaments, each of 
them dealing with all the business of its geographical 
province, would remove the second cause that we have 
assigned for the creeping paralysis that has come over 
parhamentary government and the Cabinet System. 
What to-day renders impotent both the House of 
Commons and the Cabinet is not wholly, or even 
mainly, the mere volume of the business with which 
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•^ they have severally to deal. The main cause of their 
failure is the heterogeneity of the issues on which 
they are supposed to express and to carry out the 
Common Will of the community. Upon such a 
heterogeneous mass of issues, simultaneously presented 
to it, the community has not, and never can have, 
any Common Will. The community as a whole, like 
the individual elector, has simultaneously several 
different wills ; and the attempt to merge them at 
one and the same General Election results, for the 
most part, not in any " Greatest Common Measure "— 
for it is not a sum in arithmetic — but in uncertainty 
and paralysis. Only when one question is made 
temporarily to predominate can any clear decision 
be obtained ; and this is then obtained at the cost of 
paralysis of the national will as regards all the thousand 
and one other subjects needing to be attended to. 

The Argument summarised 

We now resume the argument in favour of the 
scheme already outlined. It will be plain that it is 
impracticable to set up a separate national assembly, 
or even to have a separate General Election, for each 
of the various subjects on which the Common Will 
has to be ascertained and formulated. Even the use 
of the Referendum, itself open to many objections, 
does not provide for what is, after all, the most con- 
tinuous, and it may well be the most important, function 
of democratic institutions, namely, the control over 
administration. What can be done is to divide the 
business, according to its nature, first apportioning 
to Local Authorities, and to the new factors in the 
Socialist Commonwealth, what can most appropriately 
be dealt with by these bodies ; and then dividing 
what must necessarily remain as the burden of the 
central democratic organs of the community in sucli 
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a way as to enable the Common Will for each portion 
to be ascertained, and the difficulties in the execution 
of that will to be grappled with. The analysis reveals 
two main complexes ^ of public business, each of 
them forming a coherent and interdependent whole 
on which the community may, by appropriate channels 
of expression,^ be enabled to formulate a Common 
Will ; to be embodied in legislation of a particular 
type. The administration of the resulting services 
does, in fact, so far hang together as to make it possible, 
and indeed easy, for them to be controlled by the 
executive organs of a single national assembly. At 
the same time these two complexes are sufficiently 
distinct in character to enable them to be dealt with 
apart (although, of course, not without periodical 

' To avoid miaunderatanding, it may be well to explain that we use the 
word " complex " in its old-established meaning of a system of inter- 
related parts ; and without any reference to the pecuUar meaning lately 
given to it by the psycho-snalysts. 

' Mr. Graham Wallas, in Human Nature in Polities, has brought out the 
subtle reaction of well-devised and safeguarded channels of expression oo 
right methods of thought: " Trial by jury was, in its origin, simply a 
method of ascertaining, from ordinary men whose veracity was secured by 
lehgious sanctions, their teal opinions on each case. . . . The process . . . 
by which that opinion is produced has been more and more completely 
controlled and developed, until it, and not the mere registration of the 
■verdict, has become the essential feature of the trial, 

" The jury are now separated from their fellow-men during|the whole case. 
They are introduced into a world of new emotional values. The ritual of 
'" ■ , the voices and dress of judge and counsel, all suggest the environ- 

which the petty interests and impulses of ordinary life are un- 
important when compared with the supreme worth of truth and justice. 
They are warned to empty theic minds of all preconceived inferences and 
■fiectiona. The examination and cross- examination of the witnesses are 
carried on under rules of evidence which are the result of centuries of 
experience, and which give many a man as he sits on a jury his Srst lesson in 
the fallibility of the unobservetl and uncontrolled inferences of the human 
brain. The ' said I's,' and ' thought I's,' and ' said he's," which are the 
material of his ordinary reasoning, are here banished on the ground that 
dieyare' not evidence ' ; and witnesses are compelled to give a simple account 
of their remembered sensations of sight and hearing (pp. 307-9). He 
adds in another place : " If at the assizes all the jurors summoned were collected 
:_. — ^^g large jury, and if they all voted Guittv or Not Guilty on ail the 
. after a trial in which all the counsel were heard, and all the witnesses 
were examined simultaneously, verdicts would indeed no longer depend on 
idental composition of the separate juries ; but the process of forming 
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conferences and consultations), alike as regards l^is- 
lation and the control of administration. 



The Political Complex 

These two complexes are, as has been explained, 
first the essentially " political," comprising the rela- 
tions of the community as a whole with other com- 
munities which, it may be hoped, will be increasing 
a matter of international law ; and the maintenance 
of order and individual freedom within the comnHinity, ; 
which may be assumed to be already a matter d ' 
national law. As things are, the business of the 
Foreign Office has, for the sake of national defence, 
to be very intimately connected with the War Office 
and the Admiralty, and that of the Colonial Office 
and India Office with all three. It is not too mudi 
to say that upon the complex of policy embraced 
within these five departments there is ascertainabk 
from the community as a whole something that nm 
fairly be described as a Common Will, unparalysed by 
the intervention of desires and purposes with regaid 
to other issues. There is, in fact, a policy on which 
the electorate can decide. In this complex we place 
also the Ministry of Justice, with its functions (rf 
maintaining internal order, preventing crime, and 
administering justice, including the development of 
law and the protection of personal liberty, partly 
because these all form part of national defence in the 
fullest sense, just as law is or should be the basis of 
international as well as of internal relations. The 
naturalness and, so to speak, the practicability of this 
complex, in exactly the form in which it is here pro- 
posed, is borne out by the fact that it represented 
right down to the middle of the nineteenth century 
practically the whole business of national government, 
which Treitschke could describe as confined to the 
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levying of war and the execution of justice. This 
.complex was, as their letters and biographies reveal, 
; substantially all that " politics " really meant to the 
majority of Victorian statesmen and politicians. Nor 
can we look forward to any lessening of its essential 
consequence. Whilst aggression and violence may 
gradually disappear, the relations of one community 
with another, hke those of individuals within a com- 
munity, must inevitably become ever more extensive 
and complicated, leading on the one hand to a develop- 
ment of law and of international law, and on the 
other to an enlargement of personality and experience 
of which it is dfficult to exaggerate the importance. 
If we come to think about it, all the functions assigned 
to the Political Parliament and its executive, whilst 
becoming ever more complicated and, as we should 
say, more scientific, are likely, if civilisation is to 
endure, to become increasingly matters for inter- 
oational arrangement. 



^het 



The Social Complex 



other complex is that of the business which is 
as essentially " economic " in character, in the oldest 
sense of this word, or, as we now say, " social," as the 
other was " poHtical."', Comprised within it is every- 
thing connected with^ conservation of the resources 
of the community ; the administration of its industries 
and services ; the maintenance in health of its popula- 
tion ; its education ; the development of literature, 
science and art ; and generally the determination, for 
the present generation and for the future, of the kind 
q£ civilisation that the community desires to maintain. 
On this complex of business there is, it may be 
suggested, the possibility of eliciting from the cora- 
■munity a fairly distinct and definite Common Will, 
untrammelled by contradictory desires and purposes 
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with regard to the " political " complex ; and of 
formulating and carrying out a coherent policy of 
np, y) some efficiency'. ' The work of the central democratic 
ri^ organs in this field is of comparatively recent growth ; 
'mj''^ but included in the complex would be the present 
r Departments of Health, Education and Employ- 

ment, together with the Board of Trade and the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. This group of 
social and economic activities, including all the 
industries and communal services, is the very stuff out 
of which the material and mental environment that 
the members of each community desire and intend 
has to be constructed. And although each service 
has its own technique, and must be undertaken by 
a distinct administration, ^ the daily work of these 
administrations have to be continuously co-ordinated 
one with another — the service of education with that 
of health ; the organisation of employment with 
technical education on the one hand, and with the 
management of all the various industries on the 
other ; housing with both health and transport ; 
afforestation and agriculture with water supply and 
open spaces, with health resorts and the enjoyment 
of lake and mountain. In view of the necessity of 
weighing always the demands of the present against 
the needs of the future, and of the importance of 
the control over the administration of industries and 
services, the nation's financial business, including 
taxation, naturally falls into the same complex. As 
all these pubhc activities must coincide, if any one of 
them is to attain a high degree of etRciency, and must 
all march together if the common standard of life 
is to be raised, their administration rests essentially on 
a common policy, which can be put before the electorate 

"■ The appropriate division of work among public departments ha& 

authoritatively determined for Great Brilain in the Report of the Machinery 
of Government Committee, Cd. 9230, 1918. 
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as a whole, and independent of the issues of policy 
raised by the other complex of subjects that we have 
styled political ; and the two together seem fairly 
to exhaust the business under which Parliament and 
the Cabinet are at present crushed. It is only by 
cutting the business into two halves, according to its 
nature, and entrusting each to its own national 
assembly, with its own executive, that the load upon 
legislators and statesmen can be brought within a 
manageable compass. No other method of division 
seems calculated to remove the real cause of the present 
breakdown, which is not merely magnitude of business, 
but paralysis of will. Only by making it possible for 
the electorate to separate its present conflicting wills, 
so that it can give one mandate on policy for all the 
national business of one kind, and another mandate 
on pohcy for all the national business of another kind, 
does it seem possible to avoid the paralysis. Only 
by some such differentiation of business can the 
Members of Parliament concentrate their thoughts 
and attention on something like a homogeneous 
range of subjects. Only by the establishment of 
separate executives, each concentrating its attention 
on its own complex— thus rescuing the Cabinet from 
a wilderness of entirely disparate affairs : first, say, 
our relations with China or Peru, then the price of coal ; 
now the prevention of war with an unfriendly neighbour, 
and the next moment the prevention of tuberculosis 
— does it seem that the nation's common business 
can be done. 

The Protection of the Individual against 
THE Government 

It is an incidental advantage of the proposed 
division of the overwhelming power of Parliament 
between two separate national assemblies, each with 
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its own executive organs, that it creates a new safe- 
guard for personal freedom. One of the natural 
apprehensions about any considerable increase in the 
functions of government— or even in municipal enter- 
prise and vocational organisation on any large scale- 
is that its authoritative influence over the life of the 
individual might thereby become tyrannical and all- 
pervading. In the scheme set forth in this book do 
addition is proposed to the existing constitutional 
authority of government in Great Britain. Yet if tk 
present powers of the Crown, the Cabinet, the House of 
Commons and the Civil Service were to be applied to 
the ownership and administration of industrial capital, 
the individual might easily find himself practically 
helpless. This is, in fact, the tendency of nearly all 
the legislation of to-day ; and, irrespective of Socialist 
projects, the danger is one to be guarded against. The 
constitution now proposed would provide a not in- 
considerable safeguard for individual liberty. 

In the first place, the very establishment of two 
national assemblies by statute would, in itself, supply s 
much-needed corrective to the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment. At present, in Great Britain, the power of 
Parliament is without any legal limitation — a fad 
which the predominance of the House of Commons over 
the Crown, on the one hand, and over the House of 
Lords on the other, together with the practical control 
of the elected assembly by the Cabinet, renders all the 
more alarming. The transformation of Parliament into 
two distinct national assemblies, each of them defined 
by statute, would, in itself, bring their legislative 
enactments within the purview of the Law Courts, 
which would necessarily have to construe each measure 
on any case that arose under it, not merely as at present, 
in order to discover its meaning, but also to see whether 
it fell within the powers conferred upon the assembly 
by which it was enacted.^ As in the United States 
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to-day, any enactment by either the Political Parlia- 
ment or the Social Parliament which went beyond the 
powers entrusted to that assembly would, in effect, be 
declared unconstitutional. At the same time, it would 
be neither unduly difficult nor productive of dangerous 
delay to cure any such defect, if it were really the 
popular will that it should be cured, by making the 
necessary alteration in the constitution by a Joint 
Session of the two assemblies. 

But the proposed division of powers and functions 
between two co-ordinate Parliaments, controlling two 
distinct national executives, with two separate com- 
plexes of administration, affords an even more im- 
portant safeguard for individual liberty. One of the 
objections made to the assumption by government of 
even the most indisputably public services, involving 
the direct employment of large bodies of men and 
women, is that the government loses its position of 
impartiality in the maintenance of order. If the three 
hundred thousand employees of the Postmaster- 
General were to strike, the Cabinet, which would 
certainly make every effort to maintain the postal 
service, would be hampered in the maintenance of 
order by the fact that it would probably be using the 
army, navy and air force, not merely to" keep the ring," 
but actually also to convey the mails. If the present 
Cabinet, responsible to the House of Commons as we 
know it, were to become the direct employer, not 
only of the 300,000 postal employees, but also of the 
600,000 railway workers, and the 1,100,000 coal- 
miners, not to mention other industries, the danger of 
a grave national conflict would be greatly increased. 
When a government controlling a standing army sets 
to work, in its capacity of employer, to " hrtak " a 
national strike among its own employees, the process is 
perilously apt to take on the character of the suppres- 
sion of a rebellion. On the other hand, the community. 
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which needs to be protected against aggression by the 
members of any one vocation, has an even greater 
interest in the maintenance of law and order ; and Jt 
could not afford to allow its government to be defeated. 
For this reason among others, it is essential that the 
executive government and the national assembly 
which are responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order, and have the control of the nation's armed 
forces, should not themselves be responsible also for 
the conduct of the nation's industries and public 
services. It should remain unimplicated in the die- 
putes between the postal workers and their employer; 
between the railwaymen and those responsible for the 
administration of this vital pubhc service ; between 
any section of the coal-miners and those whose task 
it is to see that the community regularly gets the coal 
that it requires, and generally between any one portion 
of the population and the remainder. Under the 
constitution now proposed, the Minister of Justia 
and the Minister of Defence would have no more 
connection with the policy of those responsible fur 
the administration or the control of the nation's 
industries and services than the Home Secretary or 
the Secretary of State for War has at present for the 
policy adopted by the Town Council of Manchester 
or the Co-operative Wholesale Society. Any strike 
of persons in national employment would not be i 
strike against the government responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order, and wielding the 
instrument of the standing army ; or against the 
national assembly by which that government would 
be controlled ; but primarily against the National 
Board for the industry or service ; and secondarily 
against the entirely distinct Social Parliament and 
its particular Standing Committee, which would have 
no more, and also no less, right to call in the police 
and the troops for the protection of their premises 
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and plant than a Local Authority or a Co-operative 
Society. 

But even within its own legitimate sphere each of 
the two national assemblies and national executives 
inust necessarily exercise, in a great and densely 
peopled community, very extensive powers. Merely 
to halve by division the whole power and authority 
of the present government departments, Cabinet and 
Legislature, would not, in itself, afford much new 
protection to individual liberty. For this reason it is 
suggested that neither of the two governments and 
legislatures should be entirely unlimited in its auto- 
cracy. The Social Parliament may enable anything 
whatever to be provided for, or supplied to the citizens, 
whether by National Boards or Local Authorities ; 
but it cannot, of its own authority, compel the citizens 
to take advantage of its enterprise, or forbid any one 
among them to carry on the business for himself. 
■ But if in its zeal for the well-being of the citizens, it 
wishes to compel the individual citizen to do anything, 
or to forbid him to do anything under pain of fine or 
imprisonment, it must seek the concurrence of the 
political Parliament, advised by the Minister of 
Justice, whose duty it will be not lightly to consent to 
any curtailment of individual liberty. Conversely, 
whilst the Political Parliament and its responsible 
Cabinet of Ministers will be free to conduct the 
nation's international relations and to direct its armed 
Forces for the maintenance of law and order, they 
will have no power to deprive any citizen of his 
aroperty, or to levy any tax, and they must come to 
■he Social Parliament for whatever funds they deem it 
necessary to expend for the duties entrusted to them. 
Through the Political Parliament the community will 
wield the coercive instrument of the criminal law, and 
Ihe power of the nation in the counsels of the world ; 
but the Political Parliament will need to ask the Social 
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Parliament for all the funds it requires for action eithirl 
at home or abroad. Through the Social Parliamefl 
the community will control the nation's economi' 
resources and wield the power of taxation ; but when 
ever the Social Parliament desires to prohibit priw 
enterprise or penalise individual action, it must s 
the concurrence of the other body. In short, in fc 
classes of encroaclmient on the sphere of the individJ 
personal freedom will have the new safeguard of ff 
requirement of concurrence by two separately ele( 
national assemblies, examining the proposition 
two distinct standpoints. This feature of the schen 
runs, like a red thread, through the detailed propos 
of the following chapters.* 

' What eSect will ihis proposed reconstruction of our NatioiiBl 
ment have on the organisation of Political Parties ? Will it Trmlf i 
continuance of the Party Syatem ? Will it mean two parties or 
groupa f Or will the Party System be auperaeded altogether " 
questions are outside the realm of constitutional recajaatruction. 
organisations are and must always remain voluntary : and they will 
or decay, diminish or multiply, remain fined in their ptiociples or d 
from one basis to another, according to the promptings at the tinae-t 
We can only hazard a prophecy. The division of the work of the nat 
government, and its relegation to two Parliaments and two ~ 
concentrating their attention respectively on political and social iss 
tend to neaken but not to destroy the organisation of the electorate 
or more political parties. At present our civilisation is predOL 
capitalist in its basis, and during the past few decades — imlike the pi 
half- century— our capitalists have become predominantly impeiialiit 
policy. So long as this is the case, the dominant tendency will be fbrf 
cleavage of partiee, apart from individual adherents on one side or the od 
to be between those who are essentially property-owners, Tvhether or. 
they are actively pursuing a vocation, and those who are essentially di 

on wages or salaries, irrespective of any exiguous possessions t 

may call their own. As it is impossible to expect any sudden or simultatieiMl 
supersession of the capitalist basis of society, or even the reversi 
capi^ists to the pacific non-interventionism of their Victoi 

deceasorSi we have to contemplate the starting of the new cotistitui 

much the same cleavage of opinion as exists to-day. In that case it msy it 
inferred that the political parties would seek to influence equally the PoliacJl 
and the Social Parliaments, and even the Local Authorities. But, i 

to-day in the case of the municipalities, the difference in subji,i.„ 

issues between the two Parliaments would tend to weaken the party influeiut 
in the elections to one or the other of them, and conceivably in both. 

When, however, with the change in heart and the progress of socialjn- 
tion, our civiliaation haa ceased to be predominantly capitalist in its basi. 
and when those who " live by owning " have sunk to a despised reinnani. 
the cleavage of opinion will necessarily be different. What the issuei « 
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It must, however, be made clear that there is 
bo idea of the Social Parliament with its standing 
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elections will be in a predominantly Socislist c . . . . . . 

' 'e to predict. We are inclined to think that the organised political 
they exist to-day will pass anay ; and that their place wiJl be taken 
or less sporadic propagandist organisations, seeking to influence 
me electorate ana the national assemblies on particular subjects. The 
litical party organisations of the past half century are commonly said to 
_ve arisen and grown with the creation of an extensive electorate. It 
^ay equally be said that their origin and growth have coincided with the 
development of a permanent cleavage of financial interests between the 
■*' haves " and the " have nots." The recurrent disputes among different 
■ocations , or those arising between various sections of a community Ln which 
here is no " living by owning," may quite possibly produce no lasting 
livision into political parties. The most influential agencies may be such 
.iropagandist bodies as the Anti-Corn Law League, or the Woman Suffrage 
•ocieties in the past, or the Proportional Representation Society or the 
League of Nations Union in the present. The more complete and intensive 
becomes the education of the community, the more numerous and varied 
' '' e propagandist bodies ; and also the shorter the duration of 
of them, as one question after another gets decided. This 
tendency to substitute transient propagandist bodies, inspired by enthusiasts, 
for permanent political parties controlled by the wirepullers, will probably 
be stimulated by the altered relations between the representatives end the 
dectorate. At present the Member of Parliament — with a so-called " Pay- 
lent of Members " that hardly meets his bill for postage stamps — feels 
iBt he is doing a favour to his constituency by " serving " it at Weat- 
linsCer ; and will do so only in the way that suits his own convenience, 
is own amateurish prejudices, and his own jjecuniarj- interests. The 
whole-time " member of the Social or the Political Parliament, provided, 
like his colleague devoting himself to analogous duties in a reorganised 
Local Government, with an income adequate for full maintenance, will 
tend increasingly to regard himself, and to be regarded, as pursuing a 
defuaite vocation — that of the Elected Representative — requiring no was 
*nuous a devotion to duty, and the mastery of no less technique (though 
different kind), than the vocation of the professional expert or that 
of the civil servant. Those who pursue this vocation in the highest spirit 
will find themselves relatively impartial as between the ideals of different 
reformers, in all of which they will discern much that is good, and will be 
concerned rather to discover how the particular projects of the idealists and 
the half-articulate desires of the electorate can be adjusted to the circum- 
stances, in such a way as to be made, in a democratic community, to work 
for the common^ benefit. The task of the propagandist organisations will 
therefore lie much more in educating the electorate than in lobbying the 
elected representatives. With the increase in an educated community both 
of public spirit and of interest in public affairs, this diversion of voluntary 
effort from political parties to propagandist bodies may be expected to be 
■ogressive. ., . „ 

The business of electioneering — at present an arduous and costly 
burden on the candidates or their party organisations — will be transformed 
when all the necessary work and expenditure (including not merely the' 
registration of the electors and the conduct of the poll, but also the printing 
and addressing as well as the postage of election literature and poll-cards, 
tiie free provision of halls for meetings, and their adequate advertisement), 
is devolved on public officers and paid for from public funds. 
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committees itself undertaking the complicated work of 
the administration of the socialised industries and 
services, any more than of its undertaking the duties 
of the Local Authorities. A second cardinal feature 
of the present proposals is the separation, throughout 
the whole range of the work of the Social Parliament, 
of Control from Administration. Here we come, at 
last, to what is perhaps of most interest to the Labour 
and Socialist Movement : namely, how should industry 
and services be organised i 




CHAPTER II 



SOME LEADING CONSIDERATIONS IN THE SOCIALISATION 
OF INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 

We pass straight from the proposed constitution of 
twin national assembhes, in which the supreme 
control of the community should be vested, to the 
other end of the problem of the constitution of the 
Socialist Commonwealth : namely, the organisation of 
industries and services ; leaving to future chapters 
the relation of the national Parliaments to the various 
administrative organs to be proposed. In so doing 
jve must again emphasise the fact that, with Socialists, 
it is not a question of " socialising," at one blow or in 
any one way, the whole of industry, and all services, 
but of providing the most advantageous form of 
administration for each industry or service, as, one 
after another, in the course of industrial and social 
evolution, each passes from capitalistic to public 
ownership and control. Nor need it be imagined 
that this progressive " socialisation," which has already 
been going on for some time, will ever become so 
universally complete, even in any one country, that 
there will be no " unsocialised " enterprise. It may 
even be predicted with confidence that there will 
always be a toleration of unsocialised industries 
and services— such as the whole realm of individual 
reduction in horticulture, peasant agriculture and 
le artistic handicrafts ; the purely personal vocations 
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of the poet and the artist ; the prosecution of manj 
minor industries and services that may be most cod- 
veniently conducted on an individual basis ; possibh' 
the experimental promotion of some new inventions 
and devices ; not to mention the co-operative organ- 
isation of religious rites and observances. There may 
also be a persistent though always varying residuum 
of capitalist profit-making industries, such as the pro- 
duction of articles for export to barbarous races or 
unsocialised States, for which no other provision 
has been made, the going to and fro of privatelv 
owned ships in the oceans of the world, and even, b 
the most completely socialised communities, the carry- 
ing on, by way of experiment or for the sake of com- 
parative costing, of parts or sections or varieties of 
industries or services that are otherwise socialised. 
And it must always be remembered that Socialists 
accept, as one form of socialisation, not only Lod 
Government in all its manifestations, but also tht 
free and voluntary association of groups of consumen 
for the production and distribution of those com- 
modities and services for which they feel themselves 
to have an exceptional need, or for which they prefer 
this form. The scheme of organisation must there- 
fore be so framed as to cover not merely the various 
industries and services that may at any particular 
moment have already passed out of capitalistic owner- 
ship, but also, in appropriate ways, whatever nationd 
supervision and control is required in the public 
interest over Local Government and the Co-operative 
Movement, as well as over the residuum that will, for 
the time, remain in individual or group ownership. 

Starting from the present stage of development of 
the various industries and services in Great Britain, 
and the materials available for the rebuilding of our 
constitution, there are three different forms of organis^ 
tion of the industries and services, now in public 
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ownership or (as may be thought) ripe for socialisation. 
We shall set forth a form of national organisation 
which seems to us appropriate, with particular varia- 
tions to suit each case, for those great industries and 
services, probably fewer than a dozen, which require fl 
to be dealt with primarily on a national basis. We 
shall deal separately with the much larger number 
of enterprises which will be more advantageously 
conducted by Municipalities and other forms of Local ' 
Government. The third class of enterprises, com- 
prising the production and distribution of the great 
mass of commodities prepared directly for household 
consumption or use, we shall describe as falling most 
appropriately within the sphere of the consumers' 
Co-operative Movement, and of federal organisations 
of like character. A separate chapter on " The 
Transitional Control of Profit-making Enterprise " will 
deal with the supervision and control that the public 
interest may require to be exercised over industries 
and services still in individual ownership, including 
compensation and taxation. All this development 
demands, for the most efficient working, a much higher 
degree of organisation of the producers themselves 
than at present exists in this or any other country. 
Hence we shall describe the transition from the present 
Trade Union Movement in Great Britain, as now 
organised both industrially and politically, for its long- 
drawn-out secular warfare against the capitalist class, 
.to a world of vocational organisation of brain workers 
and manual workers, each section of which will have for 
its purpose the elevation of its vocational status in 
the community, the elaboration of its professional 
technique, the development of its professional honour, 
and the perfecting of the science and art of the particu- 
lar service that its members render to the community as 
a whole. But before elaborating our suggestions under 
these five heads, it will be convenient to recapitulate 
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the teachings of experience as to what may be expected 
from each of the social materials out of which the 
new constitution has to be built. 



Three separate Aspects of Economic Man 

Our analysis of the existing structure of' society 
has shown that, whenever the capitalist profit-maker 
is eliminated, the human beings concerned have thra 
separate and distinct purposes, as to which, in construct- 
ing a democratic government of an industry or service, 
their Common Will needs to be represented. There 
is first the primeval cleavage of interest and purpose 
between the producer of a particular service or com- 
modity and those who desire to use or consume it 
In the whole range of animal life this cleavage ol 
interest is manifested in the simple device of forceful 
seizure of the desired commodity by the would-be 
consumer, if he be the stronger party, without com- 
pensation ; a device which may still be detected h 
practice in human society in undeveloped countria 
wherever one race holds another in subjection by 
force of arms. But over and above this cleavage 
there arises, in any self-governing civilised communin, 
the consideration of the interests of the whole body 
of citizens, many of whom neither produce nor con- 
sume the particular product, including notably the 
interests of future generations. Thus, democratisefi 
of industry have to consider, not only man as a pro- 
ducer and man as a consumer, but also man as J 
citizen desiring the permanent maintenance of the 
community of which he forms part, and the continu- 
ance of a particular type of civilisation. It would, 
however, be a mistake to assume either the practic- 
ability or the expediency of always differentiating, in 
the government of an industry or service, between 
these two aspects of consumption, In some industries 
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(we may instance the supply of household requisites 
by the Co-operative Movement) the actual body of 
consumers — the members of a particular Co-operative 
Society — may not unfairly be taken to represent the 
interests of the whole community of citizens, whilst 
in other services, such as the main drainage svstem or 
the maintenance of public parks, the citizens on the 
electoral register form the only practicable constituency 
for representing the day-by-day users or consumers of 
these municipaUsed services. On the other hand, 
when what is in question is the organisation of the 
! natiural resources of a community, and their wise con- 
tservation over successive generations (as is the case 
Iwith coal, oil, timber and species of animals in danger 
lof extinction) ; or the Inevitable conflict between the 
cheapest possible exploitation and the maintenance of 
such priceless amenities as pure air, unpolluted streams 
and unspoilt scenery, the divergence of interests 
between the present generation of consumers and the 
permanent interests of the community— which the 
economic apologists for Capitalism have hitherto almost 
ignored— compels a Socialist community to provide 
special machinery for the protection of the future. 



I The Relative Functions of Democracies of 
Consumers and Democracies of Producers 
i, It will be helpful to a solution of the problem of 
the functions to be assigned to the several parties In 
the administration of industries and services to recall 
what has been the experience of Democracies of Con- 
sumers and Democracies of Citizens, as Co-operative 
Societies, Municipahties or national departments on 
the one hand, and on the other of the Democracies 
of Producers, whether in the form of Trade Unions 
of manual workers or in that of Professional Associa- 
tions of brain workers. 
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Democracies of Citizen-Consumers * 

Democracies of Citizen-Consumers have been not- 
ably successful in the ownership and organisation ol 
the instruments of production, ahke in importation, 
in manufacture and in distribution — a success which 
has been shown, not merely by the fact that thai 
enterprises have survived, and even grown, in com- 
petition with the Capitalist System, but in the more 
important result that this form of organisation of 
industries and services, in so far as it includes thf 
corporate ownership of the land and other instruraenls 
of production, does what the Capitalist System fas 
never done and can never do, namely, ensure thf 
distribution of the inevitable surpluses that we know 
as rent and profit — that is to say, surplus value- 
equitably among all the consumers. And all experi- 
ence points, as the essential cause of their success, 
to their principle of setting themselves to satisfy the 
ascertained desires or demands of their memben. 
The whole of the activities of the Co-operative Society 
start from the sales - counter of the store. In like 
manner, the members of a municipal council arc 
bound to consider the desires and needs of their 
electors, as the users or consumers of the municipal 
services, otherwise the councillors may not secure 
re-election. These Democracies of Citizen- Consumer 
have shown themselves to have, by their inherent 
nature, the unique characteristic of remaining open 
democracies, free from any tendency or desire to 
close their ranks against newcomers. Their ^epr^ 
sentatives and officials, compared with the representa- 

' In our preceding analysis we distinguished between those Democisriti 
of Consumers in which membership was voluntary (such as the consumoi 
Co-operacive Movement) and those in which membership was obligsWrf 
(such as the Municipality). For the purpose of this section the distinclios 
's immateriai, as we are here concerned only with their relation to DeiM- 
" " ' .>..... ^pfp^g ygg jjip term " Demociacles «f 
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tives of such Democracies of Producers as exist, or 
as have ever existed, are incHned actually to favour 
new processes, new materials, new products, and, be 
it added, to give opportunity to new types of skill, 
whether of hand or of brain. The consumers' 
representative has, in fact, as such, a continuous bias 
towards two types of personal freedom : the freedom 
of the individual producer to take up any work that 
suits him, and the freedom of the individual consumer 
to use or consume any product or service which he 
happens to desire. 

On the other hand, Democracies of Citizen- 
Consumers tend to be, by their very nature, soulless 
and callous constituencies, testing all things by the 
satisfaction of the desire of the members in their 
consumption of particular commodities or services in 
the production of each of which the majority of the 
members (even if they all work) take no part. When 
permitted to exercise undisputed authority over their 
employees, they have tended, often out of mere 
thoughtlessness, to refrain from improving, and even 
to worsen the conditions of employment ; and, more 
especially, to ignore any desire of the workers con- 
cerned, when once they find themselves under contract 
of service, for any personal freedom beyond what has 
become customary in capitalist employment. They 
have done practically nothing, any more than does 
>the Capitalist System, to secure the willing co-operation 
of each section of workers in the running of the service. 
They have too often developed the evils of bureau- 
cracy which characterise every form of uncontrolled 
" govermnent from above " : red tape, secrecy, arbi- 
trariness and, in some cases, favouritism in the selection, 
promotion and dismissal of employees. For all these 
reasons, experience demonstrates that Democracies 
of Citizen -Consumers cannot implicitly be trusted, 
,any more than even benevolent capitalists can be 
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trusted, with complete authority in industry. Thej 
need to be complemented by Democracies of worken 
by hand and by brain. 



Democracies of Producers 

Democracies based on vocation or, as we say, on 
production, whether Trade Unions of manual worken 
or Professional Associations of brain workers, have 
proved equally successful, but in another sphere. 
They have achieved far-reaching results, not only 
in maintaining and improving the conditions a 
employment, but also in protecting the personal 
freedom of the worker in and outside the working 
hours. They' stand for full livelihood, personal 
dignity and individual initiative in the exercise of a 
vocation. The liberty they assure and develop is 
an intensive liberty, applying to the more continuous 
and more specialised factors in each member's life, 
as against the extensive and diifused liberty typical 
of the Democracy of Consumers, applying to frag- 
mentary and changing parts of the life common to 
all men. Further, this form of Democracy does 
what the Capitalist System and Democracies of Citizen- 
Consumers fail to do : namely, supply machinery by 
which the consciousness of consent and active co- 
operation in the productive process may be evoked 
among the workers. In the case of " Subject Associa- 
tions," or scientific societies — hitherto confined to 
Professional Associations of brain workers, but equally 
open, with increasing general education, to Trade 
Unions of manual workers — these Democracies of 
Producers have, even under the Capitalist System, 
enormously assisted in the continued improvement 
of technique and the progressive advancement of 
knowledge required by the existing members of the 
vocation. No less important has been, in some 
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vocations, the development of professional honour 
and the imposition of a code of professional morals, 
by which the standard of conduct has been raised. 
There can, we think, be no doubt that vocational 
organisation, in all these ways, promotes not only 
the development of personal character, but also the 
efficiency of production, ahke of commodities and of 
services. 
I But Democracies of Producers, as all experience 
' shows, have their peculiar weaknesses and drawbacks. 
These vocational Democracies have hitherto failed, 
with almost complete uniformity, whenever they have 
themselves sought to own and organise the instruments 
of production. In the relatively few instances in 
I which such enterprises have not succumbed as business 
I concerns, they have ceased to be Democracies of Pro- 
I ducers managing their own work, and have become, 
effect, associations of capitalists, though often 
J capitahsts on a small scale, nmking profit for them- 
selves by the employment at wages of workers outside 
their association. And this practically invariable failure 
of Democracies of Producers in the actual ownership 
and organisation of the instruments of production is, 
as all history indicates, not a matter of social class. 
It is, for instance, demonstrably not due merely to 

I those concerned being manual workers, or to their 
lack of mental abihty or training, or to any difficulty 
in their obtaining sufficient capital. The twenty- 
eight flannel weavers of Rochdale who in 1844 started 
the Co-operative Store of the Rochdale Pioneers, 
and their countless imitators in other industrial centres, 
and in many different countries, who have built up, 
by the device of Dividend on Purchase, the gigantic 
business of the consumers' Co-operative Movement, 
I had no more brains and commanded originally even 
I'less capital than the self-governing workshops started 
tby groups of enthusiastic co-operators or by the Trade 
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I Unions. The plain truth is that Democracies i 
1 Producers cannot be trusted with the ownership j 
f the instruments of production in their own vocation I 
Each vocation, however large and important it nujl 
be, is but a fragment of the community. The com-l 
raodities and services that it turns out are, almoal 
entirely, not for consumption or use by its own mem-1 
bers, but for consumption or use by the rest of At I 
community. Hence the self-governmg workshop, (?l 
the self-governing industry, necessarily produoBgl 
for exchange, is perpetually tempted to make a pnAl 
, on cost : that is to say, to retain for its own membeBl 
whatever surplus value is embodied in the price fori 
which it can dispose of its product ; or, to put itini 
another way, to retain the equivalent of the advant^ I 
of all differential factors in production (such as superi- 1 
ority of soil or site, of machinery or administratin | 
skill) that it controls — this equivalent being exad_ 
what, in the Capitalist System, appears as rent anil 
profit. Further, in the practical administration oil 
Its own industry, a Democracy of Producers, whethefl 
it be of manual workers or of brain workers, is, by tii! I 
very nature of its membership, perpetually tempted I 
to seek to maintain existing processes unchanged, to I 
discourage innovations that would introduce nwl 
kinds of labour, and to develop vested interests against I 
other sections of the community of workers. Thtl 
very concentration of the members' attention, not on I 
the market-place, where the demands of the conT 
sumers are paramount, but on their own particulitrl 
workshop, and on their speciality in productive cap-i 
acity, is inimical to success. Throughout all history,! 
disputes among different vocations and sections (^1 
vocations, whether they were brain workers or manual I 
workers, as to which of them were " entitled " tcl 
particular jobs, have been specially characteristic dM 
every form of associations of producers. This tend-| 
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icy to exclusiveness is inherent in any association 
lased on vocation in production and is absent from 
ivery association based on community in consumption, 
or the simple reason that exclusiveness is normally 
if material advantage to the members of the one, and 

if no such advantage to the members of the other. 

The members of any association formed among the 
troducers of a given commodity or service, just 
(ecause they are necessarily producing almost entirely 
lot for their own use but for exchange, can normally 
ncrease their own incomes, apart from any increased 
fficiency in production, by restricting their member- 
hip and limiting their output in relation to the 
lemand in such a way as to enable them to raise the 
iggregate exchange-value of their product. On the 
ither hand, any Democracy of Consumers, based on 
)mmunity in the consumption of commodities or 
;rvices, can hardly fail to become aware, just because 
is producing not for exchange, but for its members' 
iwn use, that the greater the number of consumers 
lUppIied the larger the amount produced ; and that the 
3ore open the industry or service is to new kinds of 
producers, the greater will be the economic efficiency, 
he better the quality and the lower the cost. 

There is, finally, the hotly-disputed issue raised 
ly the controversy as to the relative functions of 
democracies of Citizen- Consumers and Democracies 
(f Producers : the group of questions included under 
he invidious term " discipline." Who is to appoint 
he hierarchy of managers, from the foreman up to 
he principal executive officer, a hierarchy which must 
aiist in some form in any extensive enterprise, whether 
mtional, municipal or co-operative ? To whom is 
his hierarchy to be responsible ? In whom is to be 
rested the power of reprimand and dismissal of these 
nanagers, a power which necessarily influences them 
the exercise of their vocation of management ? 
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Let us first approach this question from the stand- 
point of democratic theory. Those who advocatt 
vesting the power of appointment and dismissal ol 
the managerial staff in the hands of the particuk 
groups of employees who have to carry out the direc- 
tions of this staff do so on the ground that this count 
is essentially the democratic one : that is to say, tk 
one which conforms to the maxim that " govemmenB 
derive their only just power from the consent of the 
governed." The implication is that those whost 
function it is to give orders should be appointed by, 
and be dismissed hy, the particular groups of persons 
whose function involves obedience to these orders.' 
But is this not a primitive, and indeed obsolete con- 
ception of Democracy, dating back to the time when 
Democracy was conceived of as an " organ of revolt"; 
and had not yet acquired its meaning as an " organ of 
government ' ? In the completely democratised com- 
munity those whom the people elect are not thdr 
governors, but their agents or servants, chosen for 
the purpose of carrying out the people's will. Demo- 
cracy nowadays means, not a curb upon an alien or 
an irresponsible government, but government by tht 
electors themselves, exercised through those whom 
they designate for the purpose. To give a concrete 
example : when the members of a national Trade UniM 
wish to provide for their organisation a completrfy 
democratic government, the members as a whoft 
elect an executive council, which is instructed tt 
carry out the decisions as to policy formulated by tht 
membership as a whole, or by its delegate meeting. 

' It may be noted that some of the applications of this conception o! 
election by those who are to obey the orders of the elected person n* 
counter to the conceptions of (a) election by the " producers or (i) 6t 
self-government of each vocation. Thus, in the experiments alleged to hw 
been made in Russia in the election of school teachers by the scholara, " 
have a case of " government by the conaumers." Similarly, when («■ 
the United States) esperiments have been made in " Belf-govemiag priKHit.'' 
it is not the warders but the prisoners who have been eDtrustfid widilk 
election of the governor of the gaol. 
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This involves a considerable staff of clerks and account- 
ants, office-boys and charwomen, who spend their 
working lives in carrying out the orders of the execu- 
tive council. Is it suggested that democratic theory 
requires that the clerks, accountants, office-boys and 
charwomen should' elect the members of the executive 
council, the General Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretaries, whose orders the omce staff has to obey; 
nstead of the right of election being vested in the 
srhole membership of the Trade Union ? Or, to 
iass to another form of enterprise, every Local Educa- 
ion Authority, responsible to the citizens for providing 
I sufficient supply of schools for their children, has in 
ts service a heterogeneous staff of teachers and in- 
Ipectors, school keepers and attendance officers, doctors 
md nurses, besides a secretariat of all grades. Does 
^democratic theory require that these employees of the 
f-Local Education Authority, whose daily life is spent 
in obeying its orders, should elect that Authority, 
instead of the whole body of citizens whose policy 
it has to carry out ? Or is it suggested that the Post- 
master-General, whose duty it is to provide the whole 
nation of citizens with the postal service that it desires 
and needs, should be made responsible, not to the 
elected representatives of the citizens, whose decisions 
as to policy he has to carry out, but to the varied mass 
of postal employees, whose function involves their 
obedience to the directions that are given by the head 
of the hierarchy ? Or, to take an extreme case, the 
workers under the orders of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs are the clerks and messengers of 
the Foreign Office, and the members of the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services in foreign parts. Does 
the principle of Democracy require that these persons 
should elect the Foreign Minister, and control the 
policy that he pursues, in place of the whole com- 
munity of citizens whose concern it is ? 
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We think that the proposal that the employee 
should elect their managers, however consonant 
may have been with some of the definitions 
Democracy when the people were " subjects " and 
not themselves the sovereign power, springs from 
confusion of thought as to the meaning of Democraci 
when it is an " organ of government," Pushed toiit 
logical extreme, the election and dismissal of tbt 
executive officers of government by the persoa 
immediately concerned in carrying out their directions 
would lead to each specialised part of the mental si 
physical environment of the community being deter- 
mined by the desires and wills of relatively smi 
fractions of the community, instead of by the com- 
munity itself. It would not be " governinent of tin 
people by the people," but government of the peopk, 
in each separate aspect of its life, by a specialised ami 
peculiarly " interested " oligarchy. To us it seemstk 
this would not be Democracy, but the negation d 
Democracy. 

This is not to say that the persons employed it 
each democratic service — whether they be managra 
or mechanics, labourers or hft attendants, clerks ot 
chemists — have not a right to " control their am 
working lives," just as valid as the right of tbt 
people, as such, to its own "self-determination." 
To the consistent democrat this is not a " right' 
of each individual employee, but a " right of self' 
determination " of the vocation as a whole.' It mus 
be observed that the " right of self-determination' 
for any vocation does not include the right H 
determine the conditions under which any othfl 
vocation — such as that of the directors or those of tlif 
several kinds of technicians— shall carry out its offli 
social function. 
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But, however furiously rival theorists may dispute ( 
as to what Democracy involves, the issue will plainly 
be determined by results. Upon the essential point 
of whether the power of appointing and dismissing 
managers should be placed in the hands of the par- 
ticular groups of employees whose function involves 
obedience to the directions given by such managers, or 
in the hands of those for whom the function is exer- 
cised, the teaching of experience seems clear. No 
Trade Union or Professional Association, no Co- 
operative Society or Local Authority, and no office 
or industrial enterprise belonging to any of these, 
however democratic its sympathies have been, has 
yet made its administration successful on the lines of 
letting the employees elect or dismiss the executive 
officers whose directions these particular groups of 
employees have to obey. This is not for want of 
trying. There have in fact been innumerable experi- 
ments in almost all industries and services, in all 
civilised countries, during the past hundred years, in 
every form of the " self-governing workshop " ; and it 
wiH not be disputed that their experience has pointed 
uniformly in the same direction.^ It is, in fact, a 
matter of psychology. The relationship set up between 
a manager who has to give orders all day to his staff, and 
the members of that staff who, sitting as a committee 
of management, criticise his action in the evening, 
with the power of dismissing him if he fails to conform 
to their wishes, has been found by experience to be 
an impossible one. A Democracy of Citizen-Con- 
sumers may err on the side of arbitrariness, or in its 
preference for merely mechanical tests of efficiency, 
but what it is always seeking is the greatest extension 

' The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain, by Beatrice Potter ; 
Co-operative Production, by Benjamin Jones ; Co-operative Production and 
Profit Sharing, by S. and B. Webb {New Statesman Supplement of Feb. 14. 
r9i4 ; the articles by JdBcph Cernesson in L' Association ouvriire, March 15 
Bad 25, and April 15, 1913. 

M ' 
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of the service for the largest number of consul 
On the other hand, a Democracy of Producers 1 
to select its own managers, not because of their al 
to organise most efficiently the industry or set 
but because they will organise it in a way that : 
the convenience of the fraction of the community 
earn their livelihood by it. Hence the Dem,ocra 
Producers develops a bias which, though of great ai 
tage as a counter-balance to the bias of the dom 
Democracy of Citizen -Consumers, just as it is 
defence against the Dictatorship of the CapJt 
becomes, when unchecked, a means of restricting 
duction and securing a position of relative plenty 
ease for the existing workers in one particular indu 
as against other sections of producers and the \ 
community of consumers. 

Our conclusion is that tha selection of persoi 
exercise the extremely important functions of mafl 
ment and direction in any grade whatever — fund 
which must inevitably become of ever greater im] 
ance as enterprises become more extensive and m 
complicated^should not be looked upon as a questio 
of appointment either " from above " or " fro 
below. * What is required, and what ought to bed 
sole consideration, is to obtain the services of tl 
person best qualified for the particular post to I 
filled. What has to be contrived is social machino 
that will, as far as may be practicable, ensure not cf 
that the selection will be rightly made, but also tl 
all those concerned will have confidence that it i 
rightly made. This excludes, in the Socialist ComiiKB 
wealth, any exclusive reliance on the sagacity ofth 
autocrat who prides himself, often very erroneously 
on his instinctive capacity for picking out the rigil 
man. The community, no less than the candidate) 
needs to be protected against individual bias or " fadili 
ness," not to say also against favouritism on the o 
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land and intolerance on the other. Experience 
indicates that managerial appointments, like ail 
promotions, should be made on the well-considered 
and authoritative recommendations of a Selection 
Committee or Appointments Board. Where possible 
this should be a standing committee, whose members 
would acquire special competence in the art of selec- 
tion ; but there should be added to it, for particular 
appointments, representatives of those from whom 
the person to be appointed will receive orders, of 
those to whom he will give orders, and sometimes also - 
outside experts, such as members of the Professional 
Association concerned with his work. This, at any 
rate, is the method of selection to which, on the whole, 
experience points. Yet the door need not be closed on 
further experiments ; and in our chapter on " The 
Reorganisation of the Vocational World " we shall 
examine the conditions under which, in a Socialist 
Commonwealth, such experiments might be tried by 
any group of producers claiming to have found a more 
excellent way of carrying out their social service. 



IP 



Ownership and Direction 

Two fundamental conclusions stand out. The 
minimum participation of Democracies of Citizen- 
Consumers must be the ownership of the instru- 
ments of production. The minimum participation of 
Democracies of Producers is control over the con- 
ditions under which the producers by hand or by 
brain fulfil their vocation. But both these highly 
generalised phrases demand specific interpretation. 

It is plainly necessary to include with the ownership 
of the instruments of production what has usually 
gone with property rights, namely, the power to decide, 
subject to the limits prescribed by the law of the land, 
what disposition shall be made of these instruments, 
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what commodities or services shall be produced, an 
in what quantities and qualities, and how the prodoi 
shall be disposed of. It is thus not a bare legal owMt 
ship of land and raw materials, or of buildings an 
plant, that is here in question, but the actual poat 
of deciding to what use the instruments of producM 
shall be put, and to what end each productive procei 
shall be directed. On the other hand, what is referal 
to as instruments of production is not, pedantica|i 
every tool or accessory by which production is assists 
— there is no suggestion that a carpenter should m 
individually own his kit of tools, the seamstress k 
needle, or the clerk his fountain-pen— but meitS 
what is commonly included by the business mani 
capital, such as is provided by a joint-stock compa) 
engaged in manufacture or commerce. 

The Participation in Management bt the 
Producehs 

Similarly, there must be included in the conditiH 
under which the producers by hand or by bni 
fulfil their vocation, and over which they must exena 
control (though not necessarily dictatorship or excluffl 
control) not merely their pay, their working hoia 
and the sanitation, safety and amenity of their plaJ 
of employment, but also the character of the operatia 
that they are called on to perform, and the persoi 
with whom they are required to associate in i 
their intellectual liberty both inside and outsi( 
their employment, and — what is often forgotten- 
practical freedom or opportunity to exercise 
vocation in an efficient way. 

It is exactly at this point that the great 
productive workers, probably nine-tenths of the 
are under the Capitalist System most restricted, 
is here that the Socialist Commonwealth will si 
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provide for the greatest development. Exactly as a 
nation feeling itself to have a common heritage in a 
distinct culture is morally entitled to self-determination 
in matters of government (and cannot with advantage 
be denied it), so each vocation that is conscious of 
itself as a distinct vocation, with its own training, its 
own standard of qualification, its own technique, its 
own code of honour among fellow-members and 
towards the community, and an interest in the develop- 
ment of its own science and the promotion of its 
own art or craftsmanship, is equally entitled to its 
own measure of self-determination in the specialised 
service that it renders to the community. The 
most disastrous of all the effects of the Capitalist 
System has been the destruction of this " instinct of 

^workmanship " among nine -tenths of the people. 

,^With relentless pressure the Capitalist System is 
always seeking, whilst magnifying the sphere of the 
brain-working specialist, to " unspecialise " the wage- 
earner, or, what amounts to much the same thing in 
terms of individual development, to reduce the work- 
man's function to one endless repetition of a purely 
mechanical task, under the direction, not of his own 
but of another's brain and will. It will be one of the 
functions of vocational organisation in the Socialist 
Commonwealth— to be described in a subsequent 
chapter — ^to restore to the manual worker his " instinct 
of workmanship." 

Now it is obvious that these various minimum 
requirements of the different sections of producers, 
of the consumers of different commodities and of the 
citizens as a whole, not only impinge on one another 
theoretically, but must, in practice, often lead to a 
clashing of decisions. It follows, therefore, that every 
constitution for a socialised industry or service must 
include, as an indispensable feature, not only a well- 
balanced constitution for carrying on the day-by-day 
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administration, but also well-devised machinery 
consultation, for accommodation and, in fact, 
bargaining, between the representatives of the Citia 
Consumers and those of the various grades or 
of the producers in the particular industry or 
And no one party can be treated as homogeneous, 
even necessarily as united. Control merely over 
aggregate of commodities and services is illusory! 
valueless, unless it includes the right to decide ato 
each of them ; and the self-determination of a wb 
crowd of heterogeneous producers is equally illus 
and valueless unless it includes self-determinM 
for each "group feeling itself to constitute a distil 
vocation. There will be divergencies among diffen 
sections of Citizen-Consumers as to how much 
the national production shall be directed to this 
that commodity or service, and between the Deoi 
cracies of Consumers as such and the Social Pait 
ment as to the relative claims of what we may 
" consumption goods " as against what is requii 
for the general interests of the community — to i 
nothing of the perpetual conflict between enjojiB 
in the present and provision for the future. Andi 
the other side, each grade and section of the produce 
will have its own claim, not necessarily to exceptioii 
remuneration, but often to specialised conditions 
work, and sometimes to exceptional allowances i 
functional expenses ; and every group that is il 
minority, including therefore the various kinds 
brain workers, will need to make good its own ri^ 
not merely to equahty in the common liberties enjoji 
by producers as such, but to its own freedom, inclui?' 
practical opportunity to each kind or grade of produ 
to fulfil efficiently its own particular vocational fundi 
— the labourer to dig, the mason to build, the engiQ 
to construct machines, and the violinist to play' 
fiddle— but equally, the inventor to invent, the aui 
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to audit, the architect to design, the orchestral con- 
ductor to give the time, and the director to direct. 
The freedom that the Socialist Commonwealth will 
seek to maximise can be no other than an individual 
freedom, an individual freedom for each vocational 
organisation to protect and develop so long as this 
freedom does not conflict with a like freedom of other 
vocations or with the welfare of the community as a 
whole. In considering any scheme for the socialisa- 
tion of particular industries or services, or for any 
reconstitution of vocational organisation, it is accord- 
ingly imperative to bear in mind and arrange for a 
due consideration and representation of the interests 
of the community as a whole, not merely in the 
present generation but also in the future. 



CHAPTER III 

THE NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 

In view of the enlarged spheres of Local Government 
and of the consumers' Co-operative Movement in 
the Socialist Commonwealth, it is possible that, out 
of all the many hundreds of industries and services 
that go to make up the economic and social life of 
the nation, only half a dozen or so will need to be 
organised and directed nationally. At present, in 
Great Britain, only the Post Office is so administered. 
The nation ought clearly to CQntemplate an inmiediate 
nationalisation of the railways and canals, on the one 
hand, and of the mining industry (including oil) on 
the other. Afforestation for the sake of the timber 
supply is equally pressing. It may be suggested that 
insurance is no less ripe for nationalisation, and also 
the service of keeping current and deposit accounts, 
which is the basis of British banking. What other 
industries may, in the ne^r future, be promoted from 
profit-making enterprises to public services (such, for 
instance, as the smelting of metals from the ore, and 
the conduct of the main lines of passenger steamers) 
may be left to experience to decide. 

Each of these national services will require sub- 
stantially the same constitutional framework of 
administration and control, subject to the particular 
variations that its circumstances may demand. It 
may be taken for granted that the object to be aimed 
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at is, not only the utmost practicable efficiency and 
continued improvement of the service, but also the 
fullest practicable participation in the management by 
the workers concerned, and at the same time the most 
effective safeguarding of the interests of the consumers 
and of the permanent welfare of the community as a 
■whole. !The essential feature of our proposal is the 
separation of current administration on the one hand 
from the decision of policy on the other, \ In the 
whole sphere of policy — such as the qiiality and 
quantity of the service to be rendered, and how, when 
and where the commodity or service is to be made 
available for the needs of the community—the Social 
Parliament will be, through its standing committee, 
the supreme authority. But with the day -by-day 
administration in the widest sense, including appoint- 
ments and promotions, purchases and sales, and the 
choice between this or that method or technical device 
of the service, the principle should be that there should 
be no more Parliamentary interference, in the case of 
the nationalised services (such as the Post Office, the 
railways and canals, or the mining industry) than in 
those, like education and health, that are entrusted 
to the Local Authorities ; substantially, indeed, no 
more than in that of the supply of household requisites 
that will remain in the hands of the consumers' 
^Co-operative Movement. 

The Abandonment of Ministerial Responsibility 

It will accordingly be seen that, as already indicated, 
it is proposed to depart altogether, in the relation of 
the nationalised industries and services to the Social 
Parliament, from the existing British plan of placing 
each department under the autocratic government of 
a political Minister, who is supposed to be responsible 
to Parliament for every act and decision of the hundreds 
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of thousands of officials who are nominally his persi 
servants, and who yet stands or falls with the Cabi 
as a whole. This plan purports to enable tlie vHi 
body of citizens, through their elected representatr 
to control both the policy and the administration of 
several goveriunent departments. This profesa 
democratic control is assumed to be exercised, 
requiring each department to be represented in t 
of the two Houses of Parliament by a Minister, t 
has to stand the fire of " questions " as to the faili 
and mishaps of his department, who has once or tw 
a year to justify the estimates and supplemental] 
estimates of its expenditure, and against whom u 
adverse vote may any day be carried. 

Now, however useful may have been this conceptiM 
of " ministerial responsibiUty " in the early stages of 
the assertion of popular control over an autocratic 
government — whatever advantages it may have offend 
in the days when the sphere of government vm 
restricted practically to defence and foreign relatioos, 
the maintenance of order and the administration of 
justice, it has become, in the Great Britain of to-d^, 
illusory as an instrument of democratic control ova 
a great and complicated administration. Even in 
such a comparatively simple service as that of the Po3 
Office it fails altogether, either in enabling Parliameol 
to ascertain with what efficiency, or even with whal 
comparative results, the service is being conducted, 
or in putting the House of Commons in a position 
to come to an independent and properly informed 
decision upon even the greatest issues of policy. When 
Parliament has given a decision (as, for instance, 1 
generation ago, that life assurance should be conducted 
by the Post Office ; or, in 1917-18, that immediaw 
arrangements should be made by the Local Govemmenl 
Board to enable the shortage of houses to be made 
good from the very day that hostilities ceased) there 
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are no means (as experience has shown) by which 
the House of Commons can ensure its being carried 
out, or by which it can even ascertain what is obstruct- 
ing its execution.- The " questions " which Members 
can put to the Ministers are habitually answered in 
such a way as to reveal as Httle as possible of what is 
going on ; and especially with the object of concealing 
anything to which it is imagined that objection may 
be taken. The estimates and supplementary esti- 
mates are prepared in such a way as to present as 
httle opportunity as possible for effective discussion 
of the details of the administration ; and, above all, 
so as not to let it be inferred that any other course 
is practicable than that which the department has 
followed. Even when zealous Members have labori- 
ously got up the subject, and are seeking to criticise 
the department for independent information, there is 
habitually no time for adequate discussion of more 
than one or two points. When an issue of policy 
presents itself, on which the decision of Parliament 
has necessarily to be taken, the Minister himself, 
primed by his officials, is the only source from which 
Members can get information ; and what the Minister 
says almost invariably controls the vote. Finally, the 
fact that any adverse vote, however small may be the 
detail, involves a " defeat of the Government " com- 
pels the Government to " put on the Whips," who 
almost invariably manage to secure the support of a 
docile majority uninterested in the matter under dis- 
cussion, and naturally concerned to maintain the 
Cabinet with whom, in the main, they feel themselves 
in sympathy. The very conception of the joint and 
several responsibility of the Cabinet for everything 
done or said by any of its members — useful as 
this may be in enabling the electorate to choose 
between one or other main lines of national policy, 
as presented at a General Election— actually prevents 
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the House of Commons, as regards the hundred a 
one departmental issues that arise, from expressii 
its disapproval of the policy of any particular Ministij 
There remains only the instrument of what is call 
the general sense of the House ; and this has 1 
many years been impotent to cause the dismissal ( 
even the most unpopular Minister, or (where fres 
legislation is not required) hardly ever to require 
change in the administrative policy that has, in i 
one department, been definitely adopted. 

What has happened, in fact, during the past i 
century, with the continuous increase of the functioi 
of government, has been the gradual establishmc 
of a largely unselfconscious bureaucratic conspirafl 
against Parliamentary interference or control. The 
Minister, overwhelmed with the immensity of the 
administration for which he is nominally responsible, 
welcomes the assistance of his able and weU-trained 
officials in keeping at arm's length, not only the news- 
papers and the public, but also the inquisitive M.P. 
Official secrecy becomes a disease. The evasion of 
questions in the House is reduced to a fine art. 
Comparative statistics as to output or result, all the 
discoveries of costing, and all means of comparison 
with the corresponding services of other countries 
are withheld from publication. Discussions on the 
estimates are as far as possible curtailed. The 
happiest Ministers, and the most complacent depart- 
ments, are those to which the House of Commons 
can be hypnotised into giving the least attention. 
Parliamentary control, even over policy, has become 
an illusion and a sham. Ministers and officials have 
the excuse that, as things are at present arrangei 
the pertinacity of Members of Parliament is almot 
always badly informed, the criticisms are ill-instructed 
the discussions in Parliament usually extraordinarily 
futile ; and " Parliamentary control " seems to them 
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to mean merely an increase of official work and anxiety, 
without the counterbalancing advantage of useful 
criticism or constructive suggestions. 



The Differentiation of Control 
FROM Administration 

It would, however, be a mistake to ascribe the 
failure of the existing Parliamentary system to pro- 
vide any genuine or effective democratic control over 
any public department, either wholly or mainly to 
the Cabinet system, or to that of ministerial responsi- 
bility to Parliament, Even if these were superseded 
by a more efficient organisation of Parliament itself, 
such as is now proposed, it would still remain impossible 
for the conduct of the nationalised industries to be 
properly managed upon the lines on which the Post 
Office, for instance, is now administered. For such 
colossal services as those of the railways and the 
mining industrj' — we should say throughout the 
whole sphere of the Social Parliament— what seems 
essential is that the function of the national assembly 
should be sharply differentiated from the day-by-day 
administration. 

This separation of current administration from the 
decision of great issues of policy, to which we attach 
the greatest importance, involves, it will be seen, for 
each of the nationalised industries or services, not 
,one central organ only, but two. To secure to the 
Social Parliament, representing the community as 
a whole, and concerned no less for the future than 
for the present, an effective control over the national 
services, it is proposed that there should be, for each 
great service, a separate standing committee, charged 
with the continuous oversight of its own service, and 
responsible for advising the Social Parliament upon 
any issue that arises connected with that service. But 
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merely to appoint a standing committee is not enough. 
The Social Parliament — even a standing committee 
of the Social Parliament — can never know enough, 
and can, merely by the eyes and ears of its own members, 
never know anything accurately enough, even to come 
wisely to an independent decision upon issues of 
policy, let alone ensure that its decisions as to polia 
are thoroughly carried out. The community need^i 
a much more effective democratic control over its 
affairs, and more adequate safeguards for both effi- 
ciency and improvement — not to say more protection 
against the evils of uncontrolled bureaucracy — than 
can be given by the amateur supervision of busy 
Members of Parliament, advised only by heads of 
departments who are themselves part of the ven 
administration to be directed and controlled. For 
each nationalised industry or service it is therefore 
necessary to provide an organisation apart from that 
of the administration, not merely for the registration 
and authoritative communication to the administra- 
tion of the decisions as to pohcy to which the Social 
Parliament may come from time to time, but also 
for authoritatively ascertaining and informing the 
Social Parliament and public opinion how the service 
is in fact being conducted. The germ of such an 
organisation (but only the germ) is to be found, for 
the railways and canal service, m the present Board 
of Trade, and for the mining industry in the Home 
OfEce. The greater part, however, of the work 
required in order to make really effective the control 
of Parliament and of public opinion has been so far, 
in the British Government service, hardly yet begun, 
What is needed is the systematic organisation, with 
I regard to each nationalised industry, of comparative 

statistics of output or results in the various parts 
of the service, of detailed costing, of continuous test 
audits and of sample inspections ; and with all this 
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there should be associated not only the organised 
study of other analogous administrations, but also 
original research into the subject - matter with a 
view to new discoveries. Let us take the existing 
Post Office as an example. The present headquarters 
staff would be separated out into two distinct depart- 
ments, one concerned primarily with the current 
administration, under its independent departmental 
hierarchy of Boards, Councils and Committees, and 
the other (somewhat analogous to the Mines Depart- 
ment of the Home Office in respect of mining, or 
to the Railways Department of the Board of Trade 
in respect of railways) responsible for keeping the 
Social Parliament and the nation fully and frankly 
informed how the service is being conducted, at 
what cost and with what results. The function of 
the administration will be to do ; that of the control 
department will be to know what is being done, in 
order that the Social Parliament and public opinion 
may be able to discover with what fidelity and success 
the policy from time to time laid down by the Social 
Parliament is being carried out. 

The development of the various departments of 
'" control '' will introduce to the Civil Service work 
of a type which it has so far been allowed to under- 
take only in an imperfect and, so to speak, a half- 
hearted way. The government departments have not, 
as a rule, been told that original investigation and 
research was within their function ; their conceptions 
of accountancy and audit, costing and comparative 
statistics have been, until lately, quite rudimentary; 
land their function has been regarded as inhibitive of 
^what was bad rather than as stimulative of what was 
■good.* It will clearly be necessary to train, for the 

' See, for instance, the suggestive remarks of an experienced Treasury 
■official, in National Economy, by Henry Higgs, CS., 1917 ; Bud hia 
Wphmncial System of the United Kingdom, 1914. Compare [he remarkabie 
"B of the President'! Commission on Economy and Efficiency, insti- 
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control departments, a Civil Service of a new ki 
to set these officers to develop a new administra 
technique ; and to enable them to study, on 
spot, the various devices by which other nations, 
other forms of organisation in our own countrj', 
coping with analogous problems. But any permai 
cleavage of the Civil Service would be injurious, 
would be desirable that officials should, as a matter 
course, pass from one department to another, brinj 
to each successive sphere of work an invalu 
" inside " knowledge of other departments 
mental interchange should become the rule insi 
of the exception. 

The Administrative Machine 

For the current administration of each national! 
industry or service there should be a National Bo 
with full power over administration in its wid 
sense, and subject only to such specific dire< 
as to policy as it may from time to time receive f 
the Social Parliament itself. Each National Bo 
should be appointed by the Social Parliament, on 
advice of the standing committee concerned, for 
specified term of years (in form, this would be appoii 
ment by the Crown on the petition of the Sa 
Parliament). The exact composition of each Natia 
Board may be left to be decided from tinae to ti 
according to the nature of the service or the conditi 
of organisation of the industry ; but it may be suggest 
as a type, that the Boards might each consist of sbctt 
members, five of whom might be taken from amt^— 
the heads of the principal branches of the admi] 
tration, five should be representatives of the vari 
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vocations (manual working and clerical) employed, 
five should be appointed to represent the interests 
of the consumers and of the community as a whole, 
whilst the principal executive officer should preside. 
This is, as will be seen, quite frankly to entrust the 
administration in each case to a body the large majority 
of which would be either engaged as principal officers 
in the service or would be representative of the voca- 
tions to which the bulk of the employees belonged ; 
with a minority representing the interests of the 
remainder of the public. We make this proposal 
deliberately in the conviction that, in this way and 
in this way only, will the community be able to secure 
that highest efficiency which is dependent on the full 
and cordial co-operation of all the producers. The 
presence, as full members of the National Board, of 
representatives of the various vocations engaged in 
the industry will conduce, in more ways than one, 
to a progressive improvement in the service. The 
association of these representatives with the principal 
directors of the service, including financial, technologi- 
cal and managerial technicians, cannot but afford the 
best guarantee for the adoption of the most efficient 
technique. It will be the duty of the representatives 
of the consumers and citizens to ensure that all legiti- 
mate interests are taken into account. But more is 
ii^involved than cost and price. There are always 
arising new needs which the producers themselves 
.ay easily overlook, and inventions and new processes 
rainst which they may be biassed because they involve 
certain measure of supersession of that to which the 
iproducers have been accustomed. Moreover, other 
industries and services are often vitally concerned in 
Jthat which is being administered, and some authori- 
;tative exposition of their requirements seems essential, 
""he National Board should, accordingly, be a tri- 
irtite body. 
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How the members should be in each case seleclsl 
must necessarily differ from service to service, hi 
of course plain that the vocational representatita 
must be the nominees of the vocational organisatiom 
whatever these may be. Whether they can be simpll 
elected by one Union or Federation of U nions depena 
on the state of organisation in each industry — a poiu 
to which we shall recur in the subsequent chapter ffl 
" The Reorganisation of the Vocational World." Hat 
it suffices to say that where the organisation is 
perfect, it will probably be necessary to allocate tin 
five members among the various Unions concenieJ 
in such a way as to secure the widest possible pifr 
portional representation of the various grades and 
sections. In like manner, the five members represent 
ing the direction and management should usually b( 
chosen from among the heads of the principal branda 
of the work ; whilst the representatives of the consmneo 
and citizens should include one, at least, nominatB! 
by the consumers' Co-operative Movement, and oK 
or more able to speak for other industries or servics 
The final choice can hardly be entrusted to any ot' 
hands than those of the standing committee ad' ' 
the Social Parliament.^ 

' The tripartite National Board has been suggested for t 
States railways (the " Plumb Plan " which commanded, in igii,. 
Labour support); and by the Conffidi ration Gitiirsle du Travail, 
of the French Trade Union Movement. A similar tripartite oigi 
seemed to Mr. Justice Sankey. in his Final Report of the Coal C 
in 1919, to afford the best administrative machinery for the v 
coal-mmes. The plan of the Miners' Federation was for 01 
members to be nominated by the Trade Union. 

On the other hand, the plan of the Miners' Federation, in agrei. 
the above-named American and French projects, differed from H 
Sankey's proposal, which made the District Councils the more 
bodies, and the National Board little more than a consultative 01 
iMnstituting the National Board the controller of policy, wrjth tl 

Councils as subordinate organs. We think that, o" •' —■■ 

were the better administrators. 
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'tOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

District Councils 

It need hardly be said that there is no suggestion 
F the centralisation of industrial administration. 
Every national industry or service requires a certain 
measure of central control ; and, on the other hand, 
the most centralised service calls for a certain measure 
of district organisation. It would clearly be hopeless 
to attempt to conduct the administration of the coal- 
mines, any more than that of the harbours and ports, 
from a London office. It would be equally undesir- 
able to have anything like as great a divergence between 
different districts in the matter of postal or railway 
policy, as between different ports or different coal- 
fields. Accordingly, the amount, the nature and the 
conditions of decentralisation must necessarily depend 
on the circumstances of the industry or service. In 
all cases there should be District Councils, to which 
various functions, and more or less autonomy in local 
management, should be entrusted by the National 
Board. And these District Councils would presum- 
ably be constituted on similar lines to those on which 
the National Board is formed, namely, with the prin- 
cipal executive officer for the district as the chairman, 
and a tripartite representation of the various vocations 
concerned, the heads of the chief branches of the 
local administration, and the various kinds of local 
consumers ; these appointments being in the hands of 
he National Board. 



Works Committee 

We lay great stress on the inclusion, as of right, 
the National Boards and District Councils, of 
ndependently chosen representatives of the vocations 
of manual workers concerned in the industry, and 
sitting, as full members, side by side with the 
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managerial or scientific technicians, and the repres 
tives of the consumers. But the wage-earners' cia 
participation in management, which is so distinct 
note of the present century, will not be satisfied 
the mere presence of vocational representativta 
the National Boards and District Councils by ni 
the course of administration is nationally or Im 
decided. The management in which the mass ofl 
workmen are more intensely concerned, and I 
from which exclusion is most bitterly resented, is 
management which most obviously affects the circL 
stances of their working lives. Part of this spk 
the whole range of the standard conditions of empltj 
ment, may be regarded as covered by the nationals 
district agreements as to rates of pay, hours of lain 
and many other matters, concluded between I 
management and the Trade Unions concerned, 
presently to be described. But part of the day-b 
day management, notably that of the foreman 
the works manager, is not and never can be n 
the subject of formal agreement ; and it is to se 
the participation of the wage-earners themselva 
this part of management that Works Committa 
Shop Committees, Pit Committees or Office Cod 
mittees, one for each distinct establishment, are 
essential as National Boards and District Councils. 

The constitution, functions and procedure of 
committees will plainly vary from industry to 
dustry, and sometimes from district to district. It 
clear that they must always be fully and independf 
chosen by all the various sections and grades of woi 
in the establishment or other convenient unit. Hi 
must have their own chairman and secretary, andi 
free to settle their own meetings and their own ageoi 
It may perhaps be desirable that they should not 
composite bodies, including management or 
simiers' representatives, but exclusively workmf 
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committees. On the other hand, they should have 
the right to confer with the management whenever 
they wish to do so ; and a wise manager will not onl)' 
make a point of consulting such a committee about 
any proposal for a change before it is finally decided 
on, but will also habitually communicate to the 
committee everything of interest to them industrially, 
and discuss it with them in all its bearings. But it 
will be plain that, in a national industry or service, 
no committee of this sort, and not even the whole 
body of workmen in the estabUshment, can enjoy 
complete local autonomy. The extent to which any 
particular establishment could possibly be allowed to 
have its own peculiar arrangements must always be 
doubly limited. Throughout the whole range of 
what has been specified as the standard conditions of 
ployment in national or district agreements, no 
iation would be permitted even by the Trade 
nion itself. At most the Works Committee would 
make any needful adaptation of the agreements to 
local circumstances, and this would require to be 
sanctioned by the district or national authority. 
Similarly throughout the whole range of administra- 
tion governed by rules or decisions of the District 
Councils and the National Board of the industry or 
service, no variation by a particular establishment 
could be permitted ; and even any adaptation to 
local circumstances would presumably be reported 
for ratification. The sphere of the Works Committee 
would be primarily the discussion of grievances and 
the making of suggestions. It would be valuable in 
bringing to light, and therefore preventing, any cases 
of victimisation, of tyranny, and of the hardship more 
often caused by ignorance or heedlessness than actually 
by caprice or malice. Above all, it should afford an 
opportunity for " taking counsel together," for which 
the removal from industrial administration of capitalist 
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autocracy ought to open up a wide field of usefuln 
Moreover, other functions or duties may be con 
to the Works Committee by the District Councfl 
National Board, particularly where this is desired 
the Works Committee itself; such, for instance^ 
the arrangement of piecework prices or condition 
Collective Piecework, where this is desired by 
workmen, subject always to ratification in confon 
with the district and national agreements. 

The Recruitment of the Staff 

It is plainly impracticable to lay down in advi 
how all the appointments will be made to all the va 
grades and sections of the staffs in all the natioiu 
industries and services. The vital point to be a 
at is the constant recruiting of the staff from the pen 
best qualified for the duties required from tl 
How far the plan will prevail of prescribing a dd 
qualification as a condition of entrance to a pardl 
vocation ; and how and by what authority the qu 
cation will be determined, is discussed in our 
sequent chapter on " The Reorganisation of 
Vocational World," It may be suggested thai 
there indicated, the plan should anyhow be i 
determining first how many persons of each vc 
section or grade are required for the needs of the pu! 
ser\'ice ; and then of choosing from among 
applicants for the advertised vacancies those l 
appear best suited to the position. No one hasi 
right to an appointment in any particular servio 
and those applicants who were not selected wo 
simply have to seek another opening. The j 
part of the work of recruiting the staff, 
the conditions laid down by the National Board ai 
the District Councils, would fall naturally to the he* 
of departments ui the various establishments. 
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lecial Appointment Officers to whom they might 
Tepute the taking on of boys and girls for manual 
'orking occupations, aided by the counsel of Juvenile 
advisory Committees connected with the schools, 
^Jid under conditions providing for apprenticeship 
tor suitable technical instruction. Additions to the 
finanual working staff would be made in an analogous 
way. First appointments to th^ clerical service should 
be made on the results of open competitive examination. 
■For promotions, and for the selection of those best 
lualified for positions of management and direction, 
ff as technicians of any kind, resort should be had 
» standing Appointment Boards or Selection Com- 
nittees, such as have been already described, on which, 
iccording to the circumstances, there should sit 
^presentatives of those from whom the person to 
)e appointed will receive orders, of those to whom 
le will give orders, and, in the case of technicians, 
tlso of the vocational association concerned with the 
TOrk. The appointment of principal officers of the 
Jistrict Councils would presumably be finally made 
ly these bodies on the recommendation of such a 
Selection Committee or Appointments Board, The 
nost important appointments of all, those of the 
ieads of departments under the National Board, 
icluding its principal technicians, would naturally 
; finally decided by the National Board itself, in con- 
iltation with its own officers, having before it the 
ecommendation of a Selection Committee consti- 
uted on the lines laid down. It may be suggested 
hat all officers should be appointed, after a proba- 
ionary period, on incremental salary scales ; and 
'lat promotion from grade to grade should be made 
xlusively on the ground of capacity for the higher 
tost, not " merit " or seniority. We state all this ' 
D avoid ambiguity or misunderstanding ; but the 
iroposals themselves amoimt to no more than the 
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common practice of the best industrial undertaliiMj 
of magnitude— a technique of recruitment whk 
though already greatly developed, is doubtless capi' 
of further improvement, 

Discipline Boards 

In all large undertakings " personal question 
account not only for a considerable expenditure 
time by the administrators, but also no small part 
the friction which impairs both the efficiency of 
enterprise and the happiness of those concen 
Especially when employees are charged with offei 
for which they are liable to fine or degradation, 
even to dismissal, is it necessary to provide d^ " 
machinery to ensure that there shall be no sus 
of injustice, carelessness or personal tyranny, 
these reasons experience has shown the advantage, 
in the organisation of extensive staffs, of dealiiif 
with what are called " discipline cases " by a specs 
Board. It has been found useful to constitiiB 
such a Board in such a way that, with a chainw 
of high position in the industry, half the membai 
represent the element of management (not being 
themselves personally concerned)., and half the wag^ 
earners, in each case taking employees belonginj 
to the same grade and section of labour as that 
which the defendant belongs.^ Discipline Boards 
this kind, high or low, great or small, according to 1 
circumstances, should adjudicate in all cases in which 
workers of any grade are charged with offences warrant- 
ing their being fined, degraded or dismissed, 

' Esamplea of Discipline Boarda are afforded by the New South Wila 
Railwav Department, the Municipality of Lyons, and other larire a 
tions. 'See The Works Manager To-iiaji,by Sidney VJehh, 1917" 
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Collective Bargaining 

There are certain matters of industrial administra- 

ion for which the machinery of National Boards, 

I>istrict Councils and Works Committees, just because 

this machinery is devised for the administration of 

industries as wholes, is inappropriate and inadequate. 

It would not, for instance, be proposed that these 

bodies should themselves settle either the pay, or the 

hours or the other conditions of employment of the 

workers in the industry. By the very nature of the 

case, every industry mcludes workers of different 

kinds, varying considerably In relative numbers, 

labouring under different conditions, with different 

degrees of skill, and of different grades. No such 

group or kind of workers would be satisfied to have 

ts conditions of employment settled for it by a com- 

josite body on which its particular variety could only 

minutely represented, even if it were represented 

all. Further, however liberal might be the repre- 

lentation on the National Board of the workers as a 

vhole, the Trade Unions, comprising particular sec- 

'ons of these same workers, would not be disposed 

-nor could the economist advise them to consent — 

O give up their right, in strict accordance with their 

^reements of service, to withdraw their labour in 

joncert or, in other words, to strike for better terms. 

There is, in the long run, no other way of adjusting 

he conditions of the industrial employment of free 

en than by bargaining ; and the constitution of each 

itional industry or service should accordingly provide 

lecific machinery for Collective Bargaining. For 

lis there seems nothing more satisfactory than the 

foint Boards, in which representatives of the manage- 

nent (nominated by the National Boards) meet in 

irolonged argument and discussion an equal number 

f representatives of the Trade Union of each separately 
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organised grade or section of the persons employd. 
It may be pointed out that what gives a special 
acerbity to Labour disputes to-day is the fact ih 
what is not conceded in wages merely enlarges tiif 
share of the landlord or the capitalist profit-maker, 
With the expropriation of the landlord and capitalist, 
this source of contention disappears. What is left isi 
twofold issue. No more can be shared among iIk 
producers than is produced, but there remains to bt 
determined how a given annual product should bt 
divided between common needs (including provisira 
for the future) and individual pay ; and — a mwi 
likely cause of quarrel — at what rates this individual 
pay should be allocated to different grades and secdoDS 
of the producers concerned. In the Socialist Common- 
wealth the Joint Boards would be very greatly assisteJ 
in their negotiations by being supplied by the Employ- 
ment Department, the Health Department and tnt 
Education Department, with full and authoritatrrt 
information as to (a) the effect of the condition of 
employment upon the health and education of the 
workers concerned and their families ; (b) how the 
several industries and services compare with each othfl 
in such matters, and also in amount of pay ; and (c) 
how each industry -or service stands in the order of 
preference or choice by the young people, and whether 
each is attracting its proper quota of recruits. In 
fact, with an ever-growing submission to the arbitn- 
ment of public opinion in such matters, any intractable 
labour disputes ought to be brought to an amicable 
compromise, after argument, by a full use of the 
essential instruments of Democracy, MeasureraenI 
and Publicity.* 

^ By " Measurement" and " Publicity,'' words which will be found .. 
sppearioB at many points in this book, we mean more than may at fiiil 
appear. Included in " ineasurement " is of couiae a determination of 
kind and a valuation of quality, as well as s mere quantitative enumeiation. 
Included in " publicity is not merely the issue of a bluebook, but evoj 
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Advisory Committees 

Another function of importance for which, in the 
administration of each national industry or service 
provision must be made independently of the National 
Board, District Councils and Works Committees, and 
apart altogether from the machinery for Collective 
Bargaining, is that of suggestion and criticism on the 
one hand, and of scientific investigation and research 
on the other. This criticism and initiative is required 
both from the consumers and from the producers. 
On the side of the consmners the germ of the necessary 
organisation exists, but only the germ, in such a body 
as the Advisory Committees of Telephone Users 
which the Postmaster - General has instituted in the 
various districts, on which (through Town and County 
Councils, Chambers of Commerce and similar bodies) 
the principal users of the telephone in each locality 
are enabled to formulate their complaints and sugges- 
tions, to confer with the administration upon their 
grievances, and to bring their views authoritatively 
jcfore the department concerned. Similar organisa- 
tions have sprung up without official sanction among 
such users of the railway service as the commercial 
travellers, the season-ticket holders and the frequenters 
of workmen's trains. The cyclists and the owners of 
motor cars have, in much the same way, exercised a 
useful influence on the road administration. We 
suggest that there would be every advantage in a 
multiplication of such voluntary organisations, the 
formation of which should be officially instigated and 
facilitated, so that, by their expert representatives in 
each case, the users of each of the principal services, 

method by which knowledge can be brought home to the average citizen, 
as well as to the persons particularly concerned. The reaUty of Democracy 
is, in our view, dependent to a vastly greater extent on the adoption of 
Measurement and Publicity than on any choice between one method ai 
VotiDg and another. 
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and the consumers of each of the principal commodil 
should, in constant friendly communication with 
administration concerned, sift all the popular 
plaints, formulate every promising suggestion 
press for the redress of every substantial grievaaa 
whether relating to quantity, quality, method or pric 
Still more essential to progressive efficiency is, 
think, the voluntary co-operation of the produce 
This is at present most successfully exercised by th 
" Subject Associations " or scientific societies in tl* 
brain-working professions, notably in medicine a 
education. Whether the form be that of the varit 
societies for the study of different branches of medidi 
and surgery, which are confined to professionals, ( 
of such bodies as the Classical, Historical, EngUsl 
and Modern Languages Associations, or that of thi 
Teachers' Guild, which admit amateurs of the subjec 
as well as professional teachers ; or that of the Societ 
of Illuminating Engineers, which combines in 
body such varied professionals as architects, 
and electrical engineers, surgeons and opticians, 
such influential " consumers " or users as the directt 
of education under the Local Education Authoriti 
'may be left in each service to be determined by expe 
ence. It is indeed not easy to overrate the benefit 
influence in this way of such bodies as the five g 
institutions of engineers on the one hand, or, on 
other, of the mixed organisation long known as 
Engineering Standards Committee, now the Bril 
Engineering Association, to which reference ! 
already been made. We have already mentioned 
fact that the vocational organisations of the mani 
workers have, so far, done very little in this way, 
and have, in fact, never been encouraged to render 
the same sort of service in connection with their 
vocations as the doctors and teachers, the engineers 
and the chemists have done. Trade Unions which 
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have sought to do so have, in fact, been officially 
rebuked and obstructed.^ With the greater diffusion 
of education, and especially with the frank admission 
of the manual workers to participation in management, 
we see no reason why " Subject Associations " or 
scientific societies should not become as noted a 
feature of the Trade Union world as they are among 
the combinations of the brain-working professionals. 
We look to see all such bodies, whether arising among 
the producers or among the consumers, accorded full 
and cordial recognition as a valuable, and though 
entirely voluntary and unofficial, indeed an essential 
part of the machinery of administration. 

The Sphere of the Social Parliament 

We can now survey in due perspective the whole 
scheme that we propose for the administration of each 
of the national industries and services, from the Works 
Committee and District Council up to the National 
Board, with the accompanying Joint Boards for Col- 
lective Bargaining, and the voluntary associations for 
criticism and original research. We must now revert 
to the Social Parliament and define more precisely in 
what relation it will stand to the industry or service. 

^[Tiie Social Parliament must, it will be clear, control 
but not administer ; decide such great issues of policy 
as may present themselves, but not interfere with 
management ; safeguard the interests of the community 
as a whoIe,_but keep its hands off the actual working of 
the machine^^ In the main the control will be exer- 

^ When the Post and Telegraph Clerks' Association attcimited to study 
the methods by which the Post Office could increase the efficiency of it« 
Krrice of the ]>ublic, and began to publish studies upon the postal cheque 
system, which is BuccessfuIIy in operation over the greater part of Europe, 
the Postmnater- General made it known that any such investigation, which 
might be held to imply criticism of the backwardness or apathy of the 
British Postal Administration, was regarded as a breach of official discipline ; 
■nd steps were taken to prevent the study being proceeded with. 
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cised by the ultimate " power of the purse." 
the National Board will present to its partii 
Standing Committee an annual budget, specifyi 
both the receipts and the outgoings expected for t 
ensuing year ; involving, accordingly, its proposals 
to expenditure on salaries, wages and costs of 
kinds, as to works of development contemplated, 
as to the prices to be charged for the product, f 
an estimate can be approximate only ; but it will ei 
the Standing Committee on the industry, with 
concurrence of the Standing Committee on Finan 
to advise the Social Parliament to sanction the budj 
and therefore the general policy thus outlined, 
the year to come. Any important change in syst 
or in policy that the National Board recommended 
such, for instance, as the electrification of the wh( 
or part of the railways, or the development of a n 
coalfield — would probably be separately report 
Once the sanction of the Social Parliament had b 
given, the National Board would have authority 
carry out the whole administration, and, in particuL 
to use its own discretion as to such changes in pri 
as may be required, without requiring to submit 
the Finance Department, or to its particular Stand- 
ing Committee, any item of proposed expenditure or an 
administrative act, for approval or sanction. 

It will be the duty of the Department under the 
Standing Committee to keep itself constantly informed 
of what the National Board is doing ; and to be alwajs 
inspecting, costing, auditing and researching, in order 
that it may at all times be able to inform the Standi^ 
Committee how the policy prescribed by the Soci^ 
Parliament is being carried out, and with what results. 
But this Department will have no right to interfere 
with the National Board, or to give it instructions. 
It will be for the Standing Committee itself, from 
time to time, to confer with the National Board as to 
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le results of its administration, but the Standing 
>)mmittee will not be empowered to interfere with 
ts discretion. What the Standing Committee can do 

to report to the Social Parliament its judgment as 

what is going on. 

We may suppose that the standing committee for 
ach nationalised industry or service, which the Social 
'arliament will appoint at the opening of every session, 
rill attract to its membership those in the Social 
'arliament who are specially interested in the subject, 
md in any case the constant occupation of the members 
if each committee with the affairs of one particular 
ndustry or service will soon render them acquainted 
nth it. We may visualise that other standing com- 
nittees may, from time to time, have proposals or 
ibjections bearing on each other's sphere ; and there 
rill be consultations between the respective chairmen, 
wnferences between committees, and occasionally 
oint reports — it may even be conflicting reports — to 
he Social Parliament itself. For the standing com- 
nittees will not be entitled themselves to prescribe 
loHcy or give decisions, but merely to ascertain and 
ommunicate to the administrations concerned the 
loUcy authoritatively laid down by the Social Parlia- 
nent itself. 

In order that the standing committees may be 
ible to inform the Social Parliament how the several 
ndustries and services are actually being performed, 
md to give responsible advice as to what decisions 
ihould be come to, it will be necessary, as already 
xplained, for them to have the assistance of an 
idequate staff. They will need at all times to know, 
tatistically and comparatively, what is the output and 
vhat are the results at the various points of the 
crvice ; they will require to ascertain, by all the 
levices of costing and audit, how the service com- 
tares with analogous services elsewhere, and with its 
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own previous record ; they will be always 
studies made and researches conducted in univei 
laboratories and experimental model establisl 
into possible improvements and developments, 
out all this, no standing committee can exercise 
continuous supervision over the service which 
can enable it to ensure that the policy of the S 
Parliament is being, in fact, put wholeheartedly 
effectively into operation, or give any informed, 
useful independent advice as to future policy, 
elaboration of such embryonic departments as 
exist at the Home OfSce (for mines), at the Boi 
Trade (for railways and canals) and at the Mii 
of Labour (as regards wages and other conditio! 
employment) into departments adequately staffed 
equipped, as regards each of the national indc 
and services, for all the manifold duties indii 
may accordingly be assumed. To what extent 
standing committee will need to have its own depart- 
ment (such as exist at present in respect of mines 3si 
railways), and to what extent the work of all tlie 
standing committees can be best done by a siogk 
department for each function (as, for instance, in 
costing and audit), may be left to experience to decide. 

How THE Administration will Work 

But these control departments will be wholly 
connected with the administration itself. This vA 
be directed for each national industry or service bv 
its own National Board. It is to the National BoarS 
that the Social Parliament must look for the adopti 
and execution of the policy that may from time lo 
time be prescribed for the industry in the interests 
of the community as a whole, and it is accordingly 
the National Board that must give directions to the 
District Councils, and, through them, for the entire 
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working of the industry. It is therefore to the 
National Board that must be entrusted the selection 
and appointment of the principal executive officers 
and the prescription and control of the plans upon 
which the industry will work, whether technological 
or financial. To the National Board will also come 
complaints and appeals of all kinds, and it is the 
National Board that will be responsible, in the last 
resort, for the redress of personal grievances. 

The National Board should not, any more than the 
District Councils, sit in public, at any rate normally. 
But the secrecy which now characterises Capitalism 
even more than it does government administration, 
will be frankly abandoned. The utmost practicable 
publicity should therefore be given, as a matter of 
regular routine, to the proposals and proceedings of 
the administration, not merely for the continuous 
information of the Social Parliament and especially 
of the Standing Committee concerned, but also for 
the education of the producers, the consumers and the 
citizens. We suggest, for instance, that each national 
industry or service should have its own monthly or 
■weekly journal, published at the lowest possible price, 
made as informative as its editor knows how, and 
supplied gratuitously, not only to the newspaper press, 
but also to every public library and every Trade Union, 
Professional Association, consumers' organisation or 
scientific society coimected with the industry or service. 

The District Councils will be responsible to the 
National Board for the execution, within their respect- 
ive districts, of the policy and plan of operations that 
they will from time to time receive from the National 
Board, to which they will be always reporting their 
proceedings and their achievements. The number 
and character of the districts will, of course, vary from 
industry to industry. It is impossible to decide, for 
.stance, whether the coal-mining districts should be 
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6 (as now arranged by the Mines Department of 1 
Home Office) or 22 (as prescribed in the Coal ^tf 
(Minimum Wage) Act, 1912 ; or 14 (as proposea 
Mr. Justice Sankey's Report of the Coal India 
Commission, 1919) ; any more than by how iH 
separate operating districts the existing coupld 
hundred separate Boards of Directors of the pro 
railway companies will be superseded. 

Initiative and Publicity 

We hope to have made it clear that, whilst 
estabHshment, each Works Committee, and each 
trict Council must necessarily conform to the g( 
plan of operations for the time being laid down 1 
National Board, and whilst the National Board 
must necessarily carry out any policy prescribed' 
the Social Parliament from time to time, each of I" 
executive authorities, from the highest to the loi 
will be also taking the initiative within its own spl 
and continuously making suggestions for the develop- 
ment and improvement of the service. But in tliis 
direction we go further than anything of which tht 
community has yet had experience. Besides the 
suggestions from within the administration — from tin 
Works Committee and establishment manager rigltf 
up to the National Board itself— and besides thost 
emanating from the standing committees of the 
Social Parliament, it should be officially recognisel 
as part of the function of all the vocational organi* 
tions connected with the industry or service — tht 
Trade Unions no less than the Professional Assodt 
tions ; of all the " Subject Associations " or scient& 
societies, of which a great development is to be «- 
pected, and of all the various organisations of consumos 
or users of the product which the industry or serviff 
exists in order to supply, to be continuously fumishiBg 
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criticisms and suggestions upon any part of the policy 
or administration to which, as a matter of course, 
publicity should be given in the official journal of the 
industry or service, and elsewhere ; and to which 
the National Board should be required to give at 
least the consideration of an authoritative report. 
All such criticisms and suggestions will, in fact, con- 
stitute part of the material (though only a part) upon 
which the organised department of investigation and 
original research, already referred to as operating 
under the direction of the standing committee, will 
be independently at work. Under any genuine 
Democracy it is, in the last resort, public opinion 
that decides ; and the more effectively we can educate 
public opinion, the greater will be the success of 
any administration. In place of the jealous secrecy 
in which the 1400 separate colliery companies at 
present enshroud their operations, and of the bureau- 
cratic concealment which to-day marks alike the 
Post Office and the railways, we visualise the adminis- 
tration of each national industry and service, no 
longer concerned for magnifying the private gains of 
particular capitalist groups, or enhancing the net 
revenue of the Exchequer, but merely for increasing 
the efficiency of the service to the public, in the glare 
of a whole series of searchlights, impinging at different 
angles upon what is essentially the same problem, 
namely, how to obtain for the community as a whole 
the greatest possible efficiency in relation to the efforts 
and sacrifices involved. 

The Transformation of Authority 

Let us pause to consider how this continuous 
bringing to bear, at every stage, of organised know- 
ledge and the " acid test " of comparative statis- 
tics, emanating from diverse centres of disinterested 
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research — one of those silent improvements in ind» 
trial administration which are already impercepobi 
transforming the business world — will, under i 
genuine Democracy, affect the supreme issue of 
exercise of authority in its relation to personal freed 
To-day it seems, in the Labour and Socialist wt 
that the vital question is who should give orders 
who should obey them — whether the govemmeDi 
industry shall be " from above " or " from belo 
In the ensuing years of ever-increasing socialisa 
this controversy will become largely meaning 
Paradoxical as this may seem to-day, we venture 
the prediction that, from the standpoint of pers 
authority, it will matter far less than at present ea 
how the executive command is apportioned, 
industry no less than in political administration, 
combination of Measurement with Publicity is to 
already undermining personal autocracy. The deli 
ate intensification of this searchlight of publi 
knowledge we regard as the corner-stone of succe ^ 
Democracy. The need for final decision will re 
not merely in emergencies but also as to policy ; 
it is of high importance to vest the responsibility 
a decision, according to the nature of the case, in i 
right hands. But a great deal of the old autocracj, 
once deemed to be indispensable in govemmeDi 
departments and capitalist industry alike, is ceasiiif 
to be necessary to efficiency, and will, accordinglj, 
as Democracy becomes more genuinely acceptei 
gradually be dispensed with. A steadily increisini 
sphere will, except in matters of emergency, be fouM 
for consultation among all grades and sectioiK cod- 
cemed, out of which will emerge judgments ani 
decisions arrived at, very largely, by common consenl 
This common consent will be reached by the cogeiW 
of accurately ascertained and authoritatively reported 
facts, driven home by the silent persuasiveness i 
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le public opinion of those concerned. The Works 

lommittee, the District Council, the National Board, 

Social Parliament itself, will have before them, 

not merely the spontaneous promptings of their 

members' minds, and not even only the information 

provided by their own officials, but much more. To 

such committees and councils there will come, as a 

matter of course, a stream of reports from independent 

stnd disinterested experts, retained expressly for this 

professional service, which will carry with them no 

coercive authority, but which will graphically reveal 

the results, material and moral, of each establishment 

or of each industry, in comparison alike with its own 

past, with the corresponding results of analogous 

cases elsewhere, and with the possibilities opened 

out by new discoveries great or small. " Gentlemen," 

be chairman will say, in opening a joint meeting 

tf the Works Committee and the Management, " you 

rill have read the report of the Health Officer showing 

hat our staff has a markedly lower standard of health 

ban it had during the preceding decade, and lower 

ilso than the average of the district. Scarcely less dis- 

mieting is the Education Officer's report, which has 

uso been circulated to you, reporting that our young 

nen and women come too tired to the Continuation 

School to be able to get adequate advantage from the 

mostly instruction provided for them. On the other 

jand, we have the best output return in the whole 

ndustry ; and owing to your decision to put at once 

nto practice the new method of operating that was laid 

(efore us in the memorandum from the District 

[Council, we have actually the lowest accident rate 

ver recorded. But it is plain that we cannot stand 

teing gazetted to the whole world as being the most 

lackward in health among all the establishments in 

fae industry, and as depriving our young people of 

heir educational chances. The question that we 
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have to consider is which of the suggestions [X 
before us, or what modification of them, we can ad 
for improvement in these respects, consistently n 
maintaining our good position in other respeO 
Or we may imagine the District Council of an indu! 
faced with reports giving, with graphic statistics, tli 
result of investigation of the complaints of partid* 
consumers' organisations, that supplies had \m 
irregular or insutficient, owing to some arrangemeii! 
of holidays, shifts or the hours of beginning and qiii- 
ting work that proved to result in undue discontiniiit| 
of production. There might be no idea of lengthcni^ 
the working day or of lessening the holidays ; but lit 
problem of how best to maintain continuity of suppll 
would have to be faced, and faced in the light of tii 
reports discussing all the various solutions that had hea 
suggested. To the obstruction of mere disgruntW 
criticism, there would always be the challenging replj, 
" What are your alternative proposals ; let us disoBi 
theqi/' 

l^The proposed new feature is that, in every cut, 
the disinterested professional expert who invenft 
discovers, inspects, audits, costs, tests or measures- 
in supplement of the initiative in all these respecfl 
of the administration itself — will have no power d 
command, and no right to insist on his suggestioB 
being adopted. His function is exhausted when B 
report is made. His personality will find expressiia 
and his freedom will be exercised without limitatitiH 
in the process of discovery and measurement, andii 
the fearless representation of whatever he fin4 
without regard either to the amour propre of ti 
management or to the rebellious instincts of 3DJ 
grade of employe'es. It is the special function oftb 
directors of industry, acting through their respecti^ 
committees, to get understood and adopted suti 
parts of the expert reports as are applicable to a pa* 
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ticiilar establishment, district or industry, 
authority will more and more be exercised by the pubHc 
opinion of the successively enlarging circles of persons 
concemed^ — a public opinion which the practice of 
wide and gratuitous publication of the reports will make 
both well-formed and all-persuasive. 

Co-ordinated instead of Chaotic Complexity 

We can imagine that readers unfamiliar with the 
actual organisation and working of capitalist industry 
to-day, and even those capitalists and managers who 
have not realised its complexity, may be appalled at 
the complications unfolded. As a matter of fact, the 
scheme propounded is, compared with what exists 
under Capitalism, one of simplification. In the coal- 
mining industry, for instance, the nationalised industry 
would, on the lines suggested, work under no more 
committees than at present, with fewer separate units 
of administration, with fewer meetings for discussion, 
and fewer opportunities for debate upon what should 
be done. The 4000 separate owners of coal as a 
mineral in the earth, periodically consulting their 
several solicitors as to how to get the utmost royalties, 
would be replaced by a single National Board, advised 
by a single staff of mining engineers and legal experts. 
The 1400 separate Boards of Directors of colliery 
companies would be replaced by a score or so of 
District Councils under that National Board, The 
Pit Committees which now exist, in one or other form, 
in many collieries, and informally among the miners 
themselves in ail of them, would become generalised 
and have an official status. Instead of the debates 
in the House of Commons, controlled by the Home 
Secretary primed by his Mines Department, there 
would be those of the Social Parliament advised by its 
Standing Committee on the Mining Industry, which 
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would be itself equipped with an independent depat 
ment of knowledge and research. Much the sail 
may be said of the other great industries. Those nl 
declaim against the absurdity of " government I 
committees " do not realise the extent to which ew 
great industry is, even under Capitalism, alra 
" governed by committees " — by boards of direcB 
{of which there are, in 1920, over 66,000 in Gk 
Britain), and their committees and sub-committB 
by managerial committees of all kinds, byflo 
committees and contract committees and wnMl 
Can any one compute among how many sepa 
boards and committees the management of the 8 
or more of distinct railway systems under~"tHe~coii 
of hundred separate railway companies in this coin 
is at present shared ? Nor does amalgamation 1 
pense with the committees. Every trust, in Brit 
or the United States, is run by a whole seria 
committees. In other industries under presentn 
Capitalism the bewildering chaos of managema 
or more correctly of lack of management, transca 
all possibility of description. Who can estimate, d 
instance, among how many different boards and cat 
mittees, partnerships and combinations, in how mi 
entirely unco-ordinated centres of management, i 
aware of each others' proceedings, and constantly 
conflict or in confusion, the direction of all the 
numerable establishments in the British engineeri 
industry is dispersed ? The difference between vH 
is now proposed and what already exists under Capital- 
ism is not any increase in the complication of tlicl 
machinery of administration, but its simplification andl 
rationalisation on the one hand, and on the other ^'m 
'dragging of it into light. What we wish to substlmtJ 
for the present chaos is systematic co-ordinatioiLl 
What we propose to end is not simplicity but secrecy, f 
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The Price of Liberty 

It is, however, true that the machinery of administra- 
lon of any national industry or service — covering an 
rea nation-wide, supplying a thousand separate needs, 
mpinging on ten million families — is and must neces- 
rily be complicated. It is true, moreover, in a 
irtain sense, that this complication is a character- 
jBtic of Democracy. The simplest of all governmental 
ystems — so at least it seems at first sight — is that of 
incontrolled autocracy. The unrestrained Dictator- 
ihip of the Capitalist achieves in industry a similar 
limplicity — so, at least it appears at the outset^by the 
Identity of the ubiquitous motive of private profit, and 
ijy the ruthlessness of competition in the struggle for 
existence. Neither autocracy nor the Capitalist System 
ong retains, as a matter of fact, its assumed pristine 
hbsence of complications, but is found', in practice, 
to become a whole mass of complications, cycles upon 
epicycles and wheels within wheels, only concealed 
from the ordinary citizen by business or bureaucratic 
Becretiveness. But however this may be, Democracy 
cannot afford to dispense with complication in its 
administrative machinery, because only by an extensive 
variety of parts, and a deliberately adjusted relation 
among those parts, can there be any security for the 
persona! freedom and independence in initiative of 
the great mass of individuals, whether as producers, as 
consumers or as citizens. It is only by systematically 
thinking out the function that each person has to per- 
form, the sphere that must be secured to each group 
or section, the opportunities in which each must be 
protected, and the relation in which each must stand to 
the others and to the whole, that in any highly developed 
society the ordinary man can escape a virtual, if not 
B nominal, slavery. Those impatient democrats who 
will not take the trouble to understand the problem, 
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and who petulantly demand, at the same time, m 
elaborations and refinements of civil]3ation and th 
anarchy and simplicity of the primitive age, cannot 
in the nature of things ever be gratified. The con(t| 
tion of any genuine Democracy, of the wide diffusio 
of any effective freedom, is such a systematic (m\ 
plication of social machinery as will negative alib 
the monarchical and the capitalist dictatorships, m 
prevent the rise of any other. The price of libert; 
— of individual variety and specialisation " in \¥idcsi 
commonalty spread " — ^is the complication of a highls 
differentiated and systematically co-ordinated socdl| 
order. 




CHAPTER IV 

TIIE REORGANISATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

[t is usual to underrate the magnitude, the range and 
the social importance of the part of government and 

idministration which is not organised nationally, but 
'3 entrusted to the Local Authorities. Solemn treatises 

in the British Constitution scarcely mention the form 

Dr the power, the functions or the activities, of the 
Councils of Parishes, Rural and Urban Districts, 
Boroughs and Counties, and, indeed, the thousands 
of local governing bodies by which, in fact, the 

greater part of British public administration is con- 
ducted. 

In the first part of this book we dealt vidth the 
X<ocal Authorities in their economic aspect as obligatory 
associations of consumers supplying the inhabitants 
'of their several areas with an ever-widening range of 
commodities and services, and incidentally as having 
directly on their pay-rolls something like one million 
femilies, or nearly one-tenth of the whole population. 
We refrained from describing the chaotic state into 
which British Local Government has got, alike in 
areas of administration, in constitutional structure, 
and in confusion of powers and finances. We did so 
deliberately, because we foresaw that, when we came 
to our constructive proposals, we could neither explain 

lor justify them except in close connection with an 
explicit account of the need for local, as distinguished 
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from national, administration, and of the deplorat 
condition into which the whole organisation of k 
government has been allowed in Great Britain toM 

The Decay of Civic Patriotism 

When the indictment of capitalist profit-maki 
comes to be formulated with any completeness th 
will be no count more serious than its destruction 
local patriotism as an incident in its heedless 
ment of urban life. Alike in ancient times 
Mediaeval Europe, the patriotism of the City 
was one of the finest enthusiasms of human s( 
Even in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Ungered in Britain— among the citizens of Lond 
and Norwich, the burgesses of Bristol and Liverpc 
for instance — ^no small degree of public spirit and 
local pride in the community of which they felt theiD' 
selves part — a communal consciousness which claimal 
the right of self-determination in resistance to 
autocratic fiat of King or Lord. 

But with the silent extension of a profit-makiDj 
Capitalism, and the shrinking up of the Mediaed 
Guilds and Municipal Corporations into close bodia 
of non-labouring capitalists and owners of ground- 
rents and market monopolies, Local Government H 
into disrepute. The powers of the nineteenth-centuij 
Municipality in Britain — arising, as elsewhere i 
plained, for the most part out of those obtained 
voluntary associations of consumers formed amoi^ 
neighbouring property-owners — were devised and eser- 
cised, not in the interests of the great mass of povertf- 
stricken inhabitants, but primarily to minister to tK 
health and comfort of the richer residents ; and whila 
they incidentally reduced the extravagantly high death- 
rates of a century ago in the slums as well as in tbt 
residential quarters of the wealthier inhabitants, thej 
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id practically nothing for the restoration of municipal 
itriotism among the people at large. The majority 
the denizens of the urban areas remained, after 
^835 as before that date, devoid of any emotional pride 
in their city, and without any aspirations to promote 
its corporate interest. It is significant that such 
spasmodic impulses of local patriotism as stirred, here 
and there, during the greater part of the nineteenth 
century were almost entirely confined to the fortunate 
minority of prosperous business men, by whom the 
greater part of the city, its trade and its accumulated 
■wealth, were individually and privately owned. The 
shipowners and merchants of Liverpool, who watched 
the coming and going of their fleets of ocean ships to 
and from their own great docks and warehouses ; the 
millionaire warehousemen and manufacturers of Man- 
chester, whose cotton goods reached the markets of 
all the world ; and, later in the century, the proprietors 
of the great Birmingham combinations in hardware 
ind machinery, who felt themselves able to undersell 
ly smaller manufacturers elsewhere, could develop 
I honest pride in the rapidly growing urban aggrega- 
ions which were at once the means and the mark of 
heir capitalist domination. In their leisure hours, 
nd from their surplus income, these public-spirited 
itizens sought to build up the corporate life of " their " 
ity ; to enrich it with public buildings, with picture- 
[ijleries, with open spaces, with technical colleges, 
nd finally with a university. But in the slums of 
jiverpool and Manchester and Birmingham — even in 
he crowded cottages of the artisans and clerks, who 
together made up two-thirds of the population — any- 
thing like municipal patriotism or civic pride remained 
almost unknown. In the last decade of the century 
the establishment of the London County Council gave 
an opportunity for a muuicipal revival among the 
formless aggregation of four and a half millions of 
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people who were called, collectively, London ; 
with really heroic efforts, the Progressive Party s 
to galvanise the Metropolitan masses into a fee 
that they belonged to " no mean city." But this 
of what was essentially the instrument of the r 
achieved no lasting success. In spite of eneq_ 
and enlightened administration of the exiguous pu 
conceded to the Council, and of striking but a 
improvements, London was, and remained, to 
great bulk of its inhabitants, emphatically a "n 
city " ; and within a couple of decades the faint fli 
of popularmunicipallifein the Metropolis wasquea 
in a successfully organised capitalist reaction. 

With the upgrowth of the Labour Party in 
twentieth century, under Socialist inspiration, a renc 
assault has been made, throughout all Britain, upon 
whole series of Parish, District, Borough and Cot 
Councils among which the powers and function 
Local Government are now scattered ; and with 
election of thousands of Labour Members to tht 
councils— occasionally in an actual majority — a fits 
impulse has lately been given to municipal administn 
tion. But there is a significant difference betwee 
the impulse to take part in Local Government oftb 
Labour Members of to-day and that which inspiral 
the rulers of the mediaeval city, or that which creatal 
among the wealthy citizens of the Liverpool or ll 
Birmingham of the past century, what passed 
municipal patriotism. The Labour Members do 
seek election to the local council of to-day because i 
are proud of their city, but because they are ashai 
of it. Unlike the fourteenth - century citizens 
Florence or of Bruges, they are striving, not for mil 
cipal magnificence or even utilitarian efficiency, ! 
rather for the removal of municipal degradation, 
low has fallen our conception of municipal life 
Britain to-day that what even enthusiastic refonna 
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W are concerned about is not the glory of the utmost 
development of communal life, the widest possible 
extension of the civic functions, or the outshining in 
municipal achievement of any other city, but merely 
the scavenging of the slum, the mitigation of scandalous 
overcrowding, the arrest of preventable sickness, and 
the stopping of the collective neglect that we now 
know to be virtually infant murder. Municipal enter- 
prise has, in our degradation, come to mean little 
more than rescuing our own neighbourhood from the 
material and moral defilement and pollution to which 
Capitalism has condemned it. We are so obsessed 
by the necessity, lest worse things happen to us, of 
enforcing merely " the National Minimum of Civilised 
Life " — alike in water supply, in paving and cleansing, 
in housing, in education, in the provision for maternity, 
infancy and old age, in the care of the sick and the 
physically or mentally infirm— that the larger aspects 
and purposes of Local Government, the limitless pro- 
motion in all directions of the activities, the faculties 
and desires of the citizens, by the creation of the best 
possible material and mental environment for them, 
almost escape our attention. 



\ 



The Chaos in the Constitution and Powers of 
EXISTING Local Authorities 

The century-long municipal atrophy that we have 
referred to, in conjunction with the contemptuous 
indifference with which the predominantly " political " 
Cabinet and Parliament have successively tinkered 
with social problems, has left Great Britain cut up into 
multifarious, incongruous and often mutually con- 
flicting areas, of very unequal size and population, 
within which all the functions and powers of Local 
Government are entrusted, with every variety of 
restriction, senseless or rational, to an extraordinary 
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medley of boards and councils, large and miu 
sometimes directly elected by the people, sometinMl 
formed partly by co-option, sometimes partly h 
appointment from above, sometimes indirectly elea 
on a federal plan, sometimes created and empowe 
to exercise only a single function, and somet"' 
authorised to carry out, within prescribed li 
whatever the inliabitants desire. The complic 
is such that not even the most skilled cartographe 
display in one map, or even in a series of maps 
whole tale of these anomalies, in such a way i 
enable any enquiring citizen completely to undetSl 
the Local Government organisation under which i 
living. Like the capitalist organisation of in ' 
complications and varieties are so chaotic s 
less as to defy analysis and almost to baffle des 

Areas 

To begin with the question of areas. In oi 
insignificant proportion of cases are the areas ol 
several Local Authorities determined with any r^ 
ence to the functions now entrusted to them, Siw 
the division of England, possibly a thousand ye« 
ago or more, into counties for one set of purposB 
into manors for another set of purposes, and iW 
parishes for yet another seti all the circumstances bw 
changed, the population has shifted, industry hasbtf 
transformed, the means of communication have btf 
revolutionised and the functions of the Local Autb* 
ties have been entirely altered. Upon the oWa 
divisions there have been superimposed front W 
to time, all down the centuries, new districts & 
particular purposes, from Municipal Boroughs, Cos 
missions of Sewers and Surveyors of Highways 
Boards of Guardians, Port Authorities and Jo 
Asylum Committees, often without any regard to ti 
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older divisions. So frequent and extensive have been 
the revolutions in industry and communications, and 
so greatly has population shifted, that it would have 
been miraculous if any one of the thousands of sepa- 
rate Local Authorities now existing found its historic 
area best suited for its modern functions. But, for 
the most part, the sentimental value of the historic 
area has been lost. During the past three-quarters of 
a century Local Government areas — not excluding in 
many parts the immemorial county — have been cut 
and carved about in a series of insiimciently considered 
attempts to deal with urgent difficulties ; at some 
points extending boundaries out of all recognition, 
at others creating brand-new authorities with districts 
differing from those formed for other purposes, at 
others, as it is said, " cutting the heart out of the 
county " for some immediate local advantage, without 
regard for the effect of this surgical operation on the 
remainder of the organism. The confusion, brought 
about in the first three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century by the long series of separate and sometimes 
inconsistent statutes, has been increased by the efforts 
of the more powerful municipal authorities to extend 
their jurisdiction over growing suburbs, as well as by 
the attempts by energetic minor authorities to raise 
themselves in the official hierarchy. Parish Councils 
have thus become Urban District Councils, Urban 
District Councils Non-county Boroughs, Non-county 
Boroughs County Boroughs, in each case gaining 
'powers, and usually extending boundaries, at the 
expense of some other body or bodies, below or above 
or beside them in the strange medley of authorities. 
Nor is the distribution of functions among all these 
boards and councils any more logical or sensible than are 
the areas over which they preside. The overlapping 
and confusion of functions are seen at their worst 
.in the co-existence of the Poor Law Authority witli 
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those responsible for what we may call munic^ 
administration .1 Up and down England there a 
everywhere duplicate Local Governing Bodies — in sc 
cases as many as five or six different authorities wit 
the same area — dealing, at the expense of one id 
the same fund of rates and taxes, but on antagomstil 
principles, with the children, with the sick, with 
mentally defective, with the aged and with the al 
bodied unemployed. In the greater part of EngW 
more than one Local Authority will be found respra- 
sible for health, for housing, and for the organisatioi 
of medical services. The financial waste invohal 
in this overlapping and confusion, even more than tbe 
inefficiency that it causes, has at last convinced tiit 
Government Departments concerned, and even 
Cabinet, that a thorough reorganisation is requirai 
involving the complete abolition of the Poor Law, 
and the merging of all the services of the Boards 
Guardians, rooted in a " deterrent " relief of destitu- 
tion, in the ubiquitous municipal administratioa 
based on the supply of public services to all who ned 
them. But although the Government has specifical!] 
pledged itself to this reform, and although the Houa 
of Commons only assented to the Ministry of HeaM 
Bill of igiS on the faith of that pledge, the hyper- 
trophy of business that, as we have seen, characterisa 
the Political Democracy, has hitherto prevented 

' This chaotic overlapping of functions and duplicatioa of servicK — 
to the unanimous recommendationa of the Royal CommiEsion of the Fw 
Law, igo5-9, in favour of the abolition of the Poor L.uw Union am u' 
Board of Guardians, The confusion and waste was described in dcttil:- 
the Minority Report of that Commission, which recommended the abalilio* 
of the Poor Law as a separate system, the complete merging of the funcawi 
of the Poor Law Authority in those of the general County and Municif'' 
administration, and the rearrangement of all these services in a l^ 
organisation, divided into branches according to the nature of the MfW 
to be rendered — all provision for the sick and bodily infirm to be one 
ail provision for the mentally detective to be ano^et, all provision — . - 
healthy aged to be united, and etjually all provision for the able-bodit' 
unemployed. This recommendation was adopted, in substance, by ' 
Reconstruction Sub-Committee on Local Government, 1917, and 

the policy of the Government, but has not )%t been carried out. 
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[ fulfilment. Whether or not there is to be any exten- 
sion of public administration, the reform of Local 
Government is the most urgent need for the British 
government of to-day. 



The Inefficiency of the " Great Unpaid " 

This senseless comphcation and confusion in the 
constitution, areas and powers of British Local Govem- 
jnent, for which Parliament^ and the Cabinet are 
directly responsible, is at once the cause and the 
result of the governing authority in each locality 
remaining in the hands of a myriad of unpaid repre- 
sentatives. The slum landlords, the public-house 
keepers, the building contractors, the pawnbrokers, 
who, especially in the urban areas, are good enough to 
give their unpaid services on the council that deter- 
mine the environment in which the people spend 
their days and nights, are, to use an American expres- 
sion, " not there for their health." The morality 
and good manners of these bodies may be improved 
by the scraps of time and attention which the leaven 
of public-spirited business men, fervent Labour 
'representatives, or intelligent rentiers may spare from 
their daily avocations and personal pleasures to attend 
the multifarious meetings ; but these attendances 
cannot make up for the absence of men and women 
"who can devote to the service of their fellow citizens 
the whole of their working hours, and all their pro- 
fessional skill, in return for a livelihood. We do not 
imdervalue the long-continued and devoted service 
which many public-spirited property-owners have, 
in all parts of Great Britain, for two or three centuries 
given to Local Government without fee or reward. 
It is very largely to their influence, especially in the 
counties, that we owe the tradition of personal in- 
tegrity and incorruptibility by which British Local 
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Government, in spite of much calumny, is, on I 
whole, distinguished. But especially in the gfl 
urban aggregations characteristic of the Britain I 
to-day, the task, as these gentlemen them 
complain, has got beyond the spare time and e 
of persons with other avocations. Every propo 
for increased activity of the County Councils mfl 
with resistance from those who feel themselves oval 
whelmed by the existing work. The survival ofllj 
unpaid representative is, in fact, to-day, one of A 
bulwarks of the society of capitalists and landlords, ■ 
means of which it instinctively manages, in a nomi 
Democracy, to keep Local Government from taking J 
the full measure of the duties now required froniB 
Not until the representation of the electorate andj 
execution of its desires has been made a vocatiouj 
itself, as distinctive, say, as that of a surgeon, a nun 
an engine-driver, or an architect, can any form I 
democratic Local Government rise to the full heights 
which it is capable. 



The Principles on which Reconstruction | 
should proceed 

Municipal government, itself merely a particol 
form of socialisation, presents essentially the i 
problems of a co-ordinated Democracy as 
already dealt with in our chapter on natioiu 
industries and services. In the reorganisatioaj 
Local Government the three main aspects of maf 
society— man as a producer, man as a consumer ^ 
man as a citizen — have to be considered and nrovij 
for. ^ ^ 

But local self-government as distinguished i 
national presents problems of its own. 
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The Principle of Neighbourhood 

There are, it is clear, obvious reasons why many 
industries and services have to be municipalised 
rather than nationalised. The case for a local adminis- 
tration of industries and services rests primarily on 
the consciousness among the inhabitants of a given 
area, of neighbourhood and of common needs, differing 
from those of other localities ; and on the facility 
with which neighbours can take counsel together in 
order to determine for themselves what shall be their 
mental and physical environment, and how it can 
best be maintained or improved. All this is greatly 
intensified in the modern urban society. The residents 
in a given area have necessarily to make use of the same 
drainage system, the same water supply, the same 
artificial sources of light and heat, the same educational 
and medical institutions, the same libraries, the same 
parks and open spaces, and the same organisation of 
ocal transport. And the tie of neighbourhood in- 
fluences in a thousand unforeseen ways the nature 
of the administration. In the characteristic municipal 
industries and services producer and consumer are 
very near together, and automatically aware of each 
other. The railway - engine driver has no contact 
and no consciousness of solidarity with the myriads 
of unknown passengers whom he transports. The 
miner in the bowels of the earth can form no picture 
of the destiny of the coal that he is hewing for uidcnown 
•consumers. But the teachers in the municipal schools, 
the doctors of the municipal dispensary, the sweepers 
*f the municipal streets live and move and have their 
being among the very people whom they serve. Even 
the motor-men or the conductors of the municipal 
tramcars get to know at least the faces and the destina- 
tions of their daily passengers, and, like the stokers in 
'the municipal gasworks, reahse that it is their own 
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families who are inconvenienced by any inte 
of the service. 

This sense of solidarity among neighbours, 
in the same environment and using the same com 
of local services, is a valuable social asset ' 
Socialism aims at preserving and- intensifying. | 
impairment by the segregation according to degrol' 
personal riches, and by the geographical separaL 
between the masses of rich and poor households,! 
been one of the worst results of the Capitalist Sysl 
The very differences among localities, with the dim 
local administrations that they involve, provi * 
increase in the scope for individual choice, a i 
ing of personal freedom, and a safeguard agaiuj 
monotonous uniformity and a centralised tyranny d 
the individual. In the very nature of the easel 
democratic control, which must be exercised by! 
Citizen-Consumers, is facihtated and strengthenedi 
the opportunities for taking counsel together 1 
municipal life affords. It is an advantage that I 
municipal electorate can know personally, and I 
constantly under observation, the representad 
whom it elects to administer its local affairs. It\ 
be remembered that Rousseau thought this tiel 
neighbourhood to be indispensable to Democracy, f 

The Principle op a Differentiation op 
Neighbourhoods 

But one locality requires quite a different complB 
of public services from those demanded by anotbtf. 
A city on the coast or traversed by a broad river h8 
very different environmental needs from a deDsijI 
crowded inland aggregation, in the midst of othfl 
aggregations of houses. The schools and college* 
the picture galleries, the halls for public meetii*. 
even the books in the public library in a new industlJ 
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centre will rightly differ from those of an ancient 
university town or well-endowed cathedral city. More- 
over, all the industries and services constituting the 
economic and social environment of each locality — 
differing in the complex that they make from those 
of other localities — are so intimately interwoven one 
with another that they cannot effectively be dealt with 
except as a whole. The health of the town depends 
very largely on its drainage system, but this itself 
depends on its water supply. The infantile death- 
rate and the prevalence of tuberculosis may both be 
governed by the paving and scavenging and by the 
degree of overcrowding ; whilst these are themselves 
very largely influenced by the housing arrangements, 
and these again by the local transport system. The 
distribution of schools and colleges has to be governed 
by the spread of the population, which again depends 
on housing and transport, and upon the development 
of the local industries. Each particular urban or 
rural district needs, in fact, to be planned as a whole 
and , administered as a whole, neither dividing areas 
which are homogeneous in their needs and ideals, nor 
completely isolating the administration of the several 
services. This, in fact, is the philosophy of what has 
latterly been known as " regionalism." 

The Principle of Direct Election 

We do not escape, from time to time, a controversy 
as to the merits, in communal as well as in vocational 
organisation, of direct as compared with indirect elec- 
tion — whether the representatives of the people should 
be chosen directly by the electorate concerned, or by 
.electoral colleges or other elected bodies to which the 
choice is entrusted. It is impossible to enter here 
into this controversy, which is as old as Democracy 
itself. We can only give the conclusion to which a 
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study of the innumerable examples of both methods 
selection has led us. If by democratic govermn 
is meant not merely government by the peop 
nominees, but also the largest practicable mea 
of continuous control over their nomin ees by the pq 
themselves, then there can be no doubt that, for 
legislative or administrative body having to da 
issues of policy, the system of direct election isut 
comparably the superior. Only by the direct chffltt 
of the person who will have to decide the issues li 
policy, can the electorate, as a whole, take the dedl 
mto its own hands. Other devices may secure r 
efficient or more economical administration, but! 
by the direct contact between the member of 
administering body and the electors to whom 1 
responsible that experience shows that this contim 
consciousness of consent can best be obtained. Itl 
be that where it is only the execution of policy thl 
in question, and especially where the administratia 
mainly a matter of routine, raising no questioni 
which public interest can be stirred, this continn 
consciousness of consent can (without detriment 
anything but the political education of the elector] 
safely dispensed with, and possibly a higher degra 
expert efficiency secured. But, at any rate, whew 
issues of policy are at stake, and wherever public 
terest can be aroused, it can hardly be gainsaid I 
direct election — especially where it is illumined 
genuine publicity and strengthened by frequent fl 
sultations between the elected representative i 
those to whom he is responsible-^ — affords to gove 
ment a strength and a solidity, and to the whole 
rthe people an education and a satisfaction, that 
I outweigh any advantage that any known method 
■ indirect election has ever offered. We accordin 
propose, as the fundamental basis of democn 
Local Government, that, whatever the constituenga 
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P and whatever the electorate, the representative who 
is to be a member of the governing council shall be 
elected directly, and not through the vehicle of an 
electoral college or other intermediate body."^ 

I The Principle of the General Represimtative 

A more controversial principle is what we may 
term that of general, as distinguished from " ad hoc " 

' There has been a large and varied experience in English Local Govern- 
ment of indirectly elected bodies of every kind and degree, from Joint 
Conunitteea of one or more Local Authorities for managing particular 
institutions up to completely autonomous bodies administering complexes 
of services. The upshot of this experience is distinctly tinfavourable to the 

► principle of indirect election, especially foe authorities having wide powers. 
Joint Committees of County and Borough Councils to manage schools, 
hospitals and other institutions work fairly well : they arc little more than 
coDimittees of the directly elected bodies — the distinction being that they 
report not to one but to two or three authorities, whilst it is these directly 
elected authorities that determine the poUcy to be pursued. The evil begins 
when the indirectly elected body does not report to the directly elected 
Euthoritiea, but pursues its own policy uncontrolled by them. When the 
functions of such indirectly elected bodies are purely routine, and involve 
only technical considerations, they may work efficiently ; but even with 
these limited functions they are apt to become corrupt, or to indulge in 
favouritism in the appointment of officials. Thus, even when indirectly 
elected bodies are not falsifying the will of the electorate, they are open to 

»tiie objection, from the standpoint of Democracy, that it is very difficult for 
the electorate to exercise its nght to control the agents who are acting in its 
name. The electorate cannot, in practice, dismiss these agents, except by 
the process of dismissing the members of the directly elected bodies by 
-whom these agents are appointed. (It will be noted that the expedient of 
the Recall, which can only be recall of the person elected, hardly mends 
matters, as it can seldom in practice become known to the electorate which 
of the elected persons is responsible for the choice of the particular meinbers 
of the indirectly elected body.) Experience has shown, in fact, that in- 
direcdy elected bodies, which have to decide issues of poUcy, or to administer 
extensive complexes of services, become addicted to the characteristic 
Becretiveness of bureaucracy, because they are absolved from the necessity 
of carrying the electorate with them ; and they tend not only to be corrupt 
but also to pursue a policy which is contrary to the wishes of the electorate. 
_ Further, an indirectly elected body tends to accentuate any characteristic 
1. of the directly elected' bodies by which it is appointed. For instance, if the 
H directly elected bodies are reactionary and apathetic, the indirectly elected 
H body will be ultra reactionary and apathetic ; or if the directly elected 
H bodies are predominantly Catholic or " Freemason," Individualist or 
V Socialist, with minorities belonging to other temperaments or creeds, the 
■ indirectly elected body will be found to belong almost exclusively to the 
I dominant faction. This artificial intensification of majority characteristics 
H ia itself throws the indirectly elected body out of harmony with the electorate. 
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representatives, for the administration of local senicfl 
The history of EngHsh Local Government is strw! 
with attempts, afterwards abandoned, to set uf 
separately chosen bodies to administer each of ik 
congeries of services that make up the compiexif 
Local Government ; Commissioners of Sewers, Boari 
of Health, Boards of Highways, Burial Boards, Boaii 
of Guardians for the Relief of the Poor, Libmj 
Commissioners, Commissioners of Baths and Wast 
W houses, and, most important of all, School Boank 
The argument in favour of these administrate 
authorities being separately elected has always b« 
that in this way, and in this way only, could the elecM 
control the policy of the representatives. But tla 
argument ignored the fact that all the services hw 
. to be paid for out of the rates, or have to contribia 

i J. V^ to the rates, in making up the local budget, which neei 
E» \ ., to be dealt with as a whole. It was, moreover, fouml 
,ij'\^' by experience that the objects of one service are 
i^^^ closely intertwined with the objects of another, da 
in practice, education cannot be given properly withoil 
taking into account the prevention and treatment oi 
disease among young children, whilst the preventifi 
and treatment of disease cannot be secured witboa 
the provision of houses, open spaces, water, transpon 
and all the other innumerable developments of Lod 
Government. Further, it has been discovered thattiit 
multiplying of elections in itself distracts the attentiffli 
of the elector from the qualifications and conduct ti 
the elected persons, whilst the specialised charade 
of the administration involved leads to candidalo 
standing who are interested, not in the general questiM 
of maintaining a satisfactory material and mental eif 
vironment for the citizen, but in some side issue, siri 
as religious teaching, anti-vaccination, house propertj. 
the maintenance of particular roads, or the price 
charged for gas and electricity. The typical case ff» 
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lat of the School Board, which was instituted in 
fcSyi as a separate body, because it was supposed that 
I this way the organisation of an adequate educational 
lervice would be best promoted. After a generation 
of experience the separate School Board was merged, 
in 1902-3, in the general governing council for the 
locality, with the result, as seventeen years' experience 
has proved, of a great development of the educational 
service, a valuable widening in the range and quality 
of what is provided for the children, and a considerable 
advance in the technical efficiency of the administra- 
tive staff. Most important of all has been the increase 
in efficiency, due to the closer connection that became 
possible between education and all the other branches 
of municipal work, from health to housing, from 
hbraries and museums to playing-fields in the parks 
and open spaces. No less useful has been the 
gradual replacement of representatives interested only 
in the narrow issues involved in the management of 
elementary schools — often, indeed, only in the main- 
tenance of particular kinds of religious teaching in 
these schools — by representatives taking a broader 
view, of education as a whole instead of merely 
primary teaching, and of child nurture in place of 
mere instruction. 

I It is nowadays abundantly clear that, in any Socialist 
mmunity of magnitude and complexity, with all 
e enlargement in scope of the communal activity 
that is involved, membership of any but the smallest 
local governing bodies must be a " full-time job." 
The duty of continuously representing the needs and 
desires of the electorate : of weighing in the balance 
how the delicate and highly differentiated complex of 
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public services can be best co-ordinated ; of discm 
mg how the plans of the expert technicians, and ''^ 
faculties, the aspirations and the initiative of the 
grades of workers directly in the service of the 
community can be explained to the whole body 
citizens ; how the inarticulate malaise and incohf 
desires of different sections of these citizens can 
impressed upon those who in their service are 
to maximise the utilities and amenities of the comrtH 
organisation ; how the " National Minimum " fi 
time to time prescribed by the Social Parliament 
be made consistent with the largest measure of ll 
autonomy and the utmost differentiation of the cons 
provision according to local needs — all these functl 
of the elected representative on a local council td 
on the enlarged functions which are now called : 
entail, for their adequate fulfilment, a technique 
itself, some sort of specialised training, and possi 
eventually, even the requirement, from candidates 
the important office of elected representative, of a m 
mum of manifest qualification for the position. W 
the whole population enjoys in its life something 
the same standard of material circumstances and sc« 
thing like a common comfort and amenity of the horn 
from infancy to manhood approximately equal oppi 
tunities of education and professional training, it naj 
be predicted that this demand that our elected repB- 
sentatives shall be both trained for their duties ami 
adequately maintained for the efficient performanct 
of them,^ will be as much a commonplace of DeraO' 

' The introduction of payment of Local Representatives will be hilH 
objectionable to a large proportion of the existing menibers of Loi 
Authorities, including many of those public-apirited and devoted represeW 
tivea to whom British Local Government owes so much. It may b««^ 
mitted that the change from unpaid to paid service will have conaidolltl 
coosequencea, some of them unpleasant, and that, like all changes it «9 
be accompanied by some loss. It is, however, already being made'br* 
able by the course of events ; and no full and frank acceptance of Detnoco? 
in Local Government is possible without it. With advancing sodBlisEO* 
and the dwindling of a class that " lives by owning," the provuion of mw 
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[Cy as the insistence on definite vocational quali- 
cations, along with payment at Standard Rates, for 



becomes as indispensiible for elected representatives as for public 

The change will doubtless come gradually. Already payment of travel- 
^^g expensea and for the loss of "remunerative lime" a conceded to the 
«mbers of Insurance, War Pensions and Profiteering Act Committees. 
his does not, however, enable tbe regularly employed wage-earners to 
'e, nor does it suffice in the cases, already not infrequent, in which almost 
whole time is absorbed by the pubUc duties. The hard-working chair- 
1 of County Councila, and those of important committees, must (as 
ly Mayors already are) promptly be provided with aubstantial salaries 
t allowances. 
The conventions and prejudices of the propenj'-owning, business and 
sfesalonal classes, which during the whole of the mneteenth century practi- 
lymonopolisedthedutyof repri:sentation, make these classes full of appre- 
nsion at the very idea of " Payment of Members." But they should not 
■get that the practical monopoly of representation that they have enjoyed, 
len they have been willing to serve, because the four-fifths of the ejec- 
■rate living on weekly wages could not afford to give the time, has been 
eif an evu. When the representation has been genuinely disinterested, 
it hag very often been, it has been, lar too often, unconsciously biassed 
class characteristics, often to the extent of positively frustrating the desires 
d will of the majority of the electorate. No one can imagine, for instance. 
It the poUcy habitually pursued by most Boards of Guardians in Poor 
(w Adniinistration, or that by Rural District Councils about Housing, or 
It by some Coimty Councils about the provision of land for small holdings 
whether or not it was a wise policy — has been that desired by the majority 
the adult inhabitants of their areas. In this way, the failure to provide a 
rahhood for elected members amounts, in fact, to a falsification of Demo- 
f. But the service of unpaid members is not always disinterested. Tbe 
'd of little property-owners, estate agents, publicans and shopkeepers, 
rbo have hitherto been so strongly represented on the smaller councils have, 
ifbrtunatcly, fumislied many instances of essentially corrupt administra- 
in ; that is to say, administration in their own interests as property-owners 
traders. Elected persons who are not paid will sometimes manage to 
themselves, even if only by warding aS reforms that would be finan- 



demand made by the Labour Party for the payment of all persons 
ected to perform public services is irresistible in a genuine Democracy. 
^Tiatwouldbe thought to-day of a proposal to restrict election to candidates 
who could show that they had a ' property qualification " of £500 a year 
income f Yet this is what the refusal of " Payment of Members " means. 
When service on a Local Authority, with the enlarged functions that are 
proposed, is seen to involve the devotion of full time to the public service — 
when, moreover, it is realised that the class of " gentlemen of independent 
means " is a dwindling one — we shall wonder why we ever thought it either 
honest or practicable to depend for essential public services on the chance 
□f finding people of competence able and wiUmg to serve without mainten- 
ance. It will be seen that there is just as much ' honour " in being a public 
administrator with a salary, as in being one without a salary. But already 
even the most scrupulous country gentlemen do not refuse to receive 
payment foe service on a public body (as members for the Thames Conserv- 
ancy Board, for instance ; and some of the more active members of the 
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each section of the workers by hand or by i 
When the duties of a member of a Local Auth 
become so onerous and incessant as to takej 
practically his whole time (as is already the t 
active members on the London County Council, i 
for many a chairman elsewhere), the provision a 
livelihood during the term of service is the t 
alternative to an altogether undemocratic exclusivai 
When, as our plan contemplates, this continuous^ 
is required from all the Local Councillors, howl 
proper " Payment of Members " be resisted orobjw 
to? 

The Correspondence of Area and Functkh 

The supreme importance of maintaining and inl 
fying the bond of neighbourhood, and local pride; 
mghly differentiated environment, and of mat'"" 
body of representatives responsible for the 
complex of services which make up the material _^ 
mental environment in which the citizens Uve ani 
move and have their being, together with the necesan 
of obtaining an adequately qualified and sufficient 
remunerated body of full-time representatives, wli 
shall be directly responsible to and closely identifid 
with their constituencies of citizen -consumers, hi 
become a commonplace with most of those who hat 
themselves served on important Borough or Couiitf 
Councils. What is not always so apparent is lit 
need for combining these fundamental requiremcnB 
with some elasticity with regard to areas, accordit^ 
to the several services to be rendered. It is true 

Ecclesiastical Commission) any more than when they attend the 

of the boards of their insurance, railway, banking or other joint-stock 00 

' The whole subject of the prescription of minimum qualifications » 
employment as a means of masimisinB individual freedom, will be subic 
quently dealt with in our chapter on " The Reorganisation of the VocatJoB' 
World." 
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[ that all these services of Local Government, in country 
I and town alike, constitute a single complex of en- 
I vironment ; and that no one among them can be 
r administered so as to secure the maximum efficiency 
and the largest measure of democratic control, without 
all the rest of the complex being taken into considera- 
tion, at the same time and by the same elected repre- 
sentatives. Yet it is equally apparent, in examining 
the technical details of the several services, especi- 
ally the more modern municipal and county services, 
b that some of them imperatively require, alike for 
I their efficient and economical working, and for any 
, effective participation in their management of the 
vocational workers concerned, areas of very different 
extent from the areas best adapted to other services. 
It may well be, for instance, that paving, lighting and 
cleansing the thoroughfares, the prevention of nuisances, 
the management of elementary schools and the pro- 
vision of public baths and washhouses are best ad- 
ministered together, for a group of neighbours resident 
within a comparatively small area. On the other 
hand, the obtaining of an unpolluted water supply, 
L the tramway service, the distribution of electricity, 
rthe adequate provision of parks, commons and wood- 
; lands for public recreation, town planning and housing 
in garden suburbs, and the provision of the highest 
technological and university education call for areas 
and populations of much greater magnitude. The 
fundamental problem of any democratic reorganisa- 
tion of British Local Government, which Socialists 
even more than others are called upon to solve, is how 
to provide for the administration, as a single environ- 
mental complex, of diverse services, retaining and even 
intensifying the bond of neighbourhood and the 
consciousness of common life, under one and the 
same body of directly elected representatives immedi- 
ately responsible to their constituents — and yet to 
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secure for each of the different public services, 
wide apart from each other as local scavenging 
the provision of a university, such an area of 
tration as will permit, in all of them alike, of a 
of efficiency and economy. 

The L^cal Government of To-morrow 

Now, there may possibly be various alternative n^ 
of solving this problem ; but we can only presf 
for discussion, the one which, after much considerad 
most commends itself to us. We suggest that 
alteration of Local Government must, in a sense, 
a drastic one, in that it should not tinker merelyi 
particular services or particular areas, but be m 
applicable simultaneously to the whole nation. It 
imperative, if only for the sake of affording a cona 
basis for the national Grants in Aid, which i 
inevitably be continued, that for each great sen' 
Local Government there should be, from one t 
the kingdom to the other, everywhere an elected I 
Authority specifically charged with that service i 
responsible for maintaining the prescribed Nati( 
Minimum, over an area suited to the service, i 
it is no less important that the bond of neighbourhl 
the associations of local propinquity, should becc 
more than ever the basis of the whole. 



The Representation of the Citizen-Consumhi 

For this purpose there should be everywhere 
common and approximately equal unit of represent 
tion, which we shall call the Ward. We propose, i: 
fact, to extend to the rural areas the system of Wauli 
already existing in the Boroughs. We do not sugg* 
(as it will be at once alleged) the ignoring of exlstiit 
boundaries or of historical associations. In the «' 
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jnajority of cases it will be possible to take as the Ward 
(some existing parish or viilage, or neighbouring group 
of villages, without aheration of boundaries. It will 
indeed be necessary, for the sake of economy and 
simplicity in registration, to make the Wards every- 
where non-conflicting with the constituencies adopted 
for the election of Members to the national assemblies. 
But the abject is to constitute everywhere a self- 
conscious unit, which might comprise something like 
a couple of thousand families in the country, and twice 
or thrice that number in large cities, which could 
get to know personally the candidates whom it was 
asked to elect, which could be addressed by them in 
public meeting, and with which they could reasonably 
take counsel from time to time over what are, in fact, 
the common concerns of them all. No improvement 
. (beyond that of the completion of adult sufi'rag^ is 
suggested in the present method of a register of all 
adult residents, voting periodically by secret ballot. 

Each of the Wards so established would necessarily 
become, not only an electoral unit, but also a unit 
for the collection of rates or local taxes. But how 
far each Ward would become also a separate unit for 
administration would depend upon circumstances. 
In a sparsely peopled district the Ward would pre- 
sumably take over all the functions of any small Urban 
Sanitary Authority, and manage among other services 
its own paving, lighting and cleansing. On the othef 
hand, in Boroughs and Cities, where the complex of 
local services is already administered by a single 
Municipal Council, the Ward would probably remain 
, — apart from its principal feature of affording an 
(Opportunity for constant consultation between the 
.representative and his constituents, a matter to which 
^we attach the greatest importance — merely an area 
for the purposes of the election of councillors and the 
collecting of rates. 

Q 
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But the special advantage of the uniform dimi 
into Wards, with their direct election of representatin 
to deal with the whole environmental complex ca 
stituted by the services of Local Government, lies 
the facility that it affords for an easy grouping of ans 
Whenever there is a question of determining the m 
of area or population to be adopted for any partidi 
service, the Wards themselves should be grouped 
according to the geographical features, character 
the population, local means of comniunication ai 
above all, the nature of the service — in such a w^i 
to form, for each function, the area in which 1^ 
administration can be made most efficient and m 
truly economical. For the area of administntia 
thus determined, the elected representatives of ' 
Wards that were combined would automatically c 
stitute the governing Council for the particular groq 
of functions in question, all of which would bet 
least so intimately interdependent that they requifl 
an identical area, and for which an identical office aK 
one and the same administrative staff could be provida 
For another function, or group of functions, a quh 
different geographical area might afford the mcs 
efficient and the most economical service ; and k 
that functional group the Wards would therefore l« 
differently combined ; the elected representatives 
the Wards thus associated forming the Council ii 
that particular function or set of functions, whiii 
would also have its own office and administratin 
staff. In this way it would be possible to have oK 
area for the administration of such services as pavin! 
and cleansing, the management of the elemenian 
school, and the provision of allotments, under itsom 
directly elected Council ; and quite another ara, 
equally under its own directly elected Council, for tk 
supply of gas, water and electricity and the raanagf 
ment of tramways ; and yet another, equally an^ 
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f tts own directly elected Council, for the organisation 
of medical services, the provision for the sick and 
infirm and the promotion of the public health. One 
and the same Local Councillor for the Ward would sit 

tas its representative in each of these Councils, keeping 
•all of them continuously in contact with the people 
for whom they would be severally administering, 
and responsible to his particular electorate for the 
policy pursued in each of them. It is not, of course, 
suggested that there should be a different area, a 
distinct office and administrative staff, and a separate 
council for each of the multitude of services or groups 
of services now devolved upon, or in future to be en- 
trusted to the Local Authorities. On the contrary, 
the advantages are great of uniting as many as possible 
of these services. An existing County Borough, for 
instance, might well continue to have all its services, 
or nearly all of them, united in one common area of 
administration, with a single Town Hall and Municipal 
Office. But it should always be practicable— without 
upsetting the general scheme of Local Government, 
without multiplying elections or rates, and without 
departing from the invaluable direct election of repre- 
sentatives by the people concerned, to assign, to each 
service requiring a smaller, a larger or an altogether 
different area than the others, as nearly as possible 
the particular area that the 'efficiency or economical 
working of the service appears to demand. 

The rural districts present problems of their own. 
In sparsely inhabited areas, a couple of thousand 
families are spread over a considerable area, in which 
the units of neighbourhood may be half-a-dozen small 
villages, each of which has a certain, though exiguous, 
local life of its own, and may have little knowledge 
of the residents in the others. This, however, is a 
difficulty which is lessening with the improvement in 
the means of communication, and witli increasing 
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tendencies towards migration to employment in a 
bouring areas. It may be suggested that the lO^ 
existing Parish Councils and Parish Meetings,! 
many of which corporate feeling is being slowly h 
up,' might well be maintained in existence for 4 
present functions, whilst all the newer and moreij 
portant functions to be assumed by the Ward, k 
the aggregations of which the Ward will form p 
should not be associated with any smaller area A 
one containing a couple of thousand families. 
difHculty now experienced by such an area (as 
instance, in the election of the Rural District Con 
of finding candidates able and willing to ; 
time and expense of giving unpaid service on 3 
meeting outside the village would, of course, i 
experienced when the elected representative is a 
of a livelihood to enable him to perform his ( 
service. 

The Local Councillor 

It is impracticable here to work out in detail I 
many elected representatives there should be for a 
Ward. There is much to be said, as far as all the b 
functions of Local Government are concerned 
having one only. There should, at any rate, be er 
where one man — the Local Councillor — who n 
become extremely well known in his Ward, whoml 
local elector would hold responsible for the efficJM 
of every branch of the local administration. I 
where the Ward is not only a unit of election I 
rating, but is itself an administrative district (in sid 
session of the majority of the present small Un 
Districts under io,ooo inhabitants), there might a 
be elected, along with the Local Councillor (^ 
would form part of the County or other higher C 
in which the Ward was grouped) four, six < 

' See Parish Councils and Rural Life (Fabian Tract No, v 
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other representatives who would sit only on the Ward, 
Council. 

With the enlargement of business that any general 
municipalisation involves, and with the concentration 
that we propose, it becomes essential that all the 
Local Councillors (whose function should be frankly 
that of representatives, quite distinct from that of 
executive oiEcials of health or education, tramways 
or drainage, or even from that of the Town Clerk or 
principal manager) should give their whole time 
to their duties as Local Councillors ; and should, 
accordingly, be adequately paid. Their working day 
would be fully occupied by serving as members of 
the various Councils and their committees and sub- 
committees, to which they would belong, from the 
Councils dealing only with the services appropriately 
administered in the smallest unit of area, up to those 
requiring for efficiency and economy areas of much 
greater extent. They should submit themselves for 
election in their several Wards, either triennially or 

auinquennially ; but there would be advantages in 
leir being also statutorily required to meet their con- 
stituents regularly face to face at public meetings, to 
be held annually or even quarterly, in order that they 
may explain to those whom they represent what is being 
done in all the Councils on which they sit, answer 
questions and meet objections, and hear the desires 
and complaints of their constituents. Once a year, 
at least, a report of the proceedings of each Council 
should be forwarded by post to every elector, as well 
as to all the local newspapers. 

There will yet have to be provided, in a manner 
presently to be described, due participation in the 
administration of the municipal industries and services 
of the various kinds and grades of workers concerned 
in them. It must, however, be noted that the Local 
Councillors elected by the Wards represent more than 
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the consumers.^ They are responsible not only 
satisfying the desires of the consumers or users of 1 
several commodities or services that the Council 
vides, but also for maintaining and improving 
complex of local services constituting the mental 
physical environment of the locality. Further, 
Coimcillor is specially charged with the financial 
ordination of the various pubUc services ; witii 
question, vital to-day, of the rates to be levied on 
citizens, together with the equally important que 
possibly more important in the future than it is 
of the prices to be charged for the various 
or commodities in order to make the municipal ii 
and expenditure balance. Hence it may be visi 
that the Councillors sitting on the Management 
mittees of the various services presently to be d< 
will occupy a predominant position. In fact, 
Local Councillors concentrate, in themselves, 
function of representing the consumers of the 
modities and services and the citizens of the 1< 
as well as such other functions of national 
which the Social Parliament may delegate to 
Local Authority. It seems to follow that the 
cillors on all the Management Conunittees should bci 
the majority, or at any rate cany the power of 
cising a majority vote in the ultimate detei 
of policy. It may also be suggested that for 
business, such as adopting the annual estimates 
fixing the precept, or deciding to incur capitel 
penditure of magnitude, to be raised by loan, 
elected Local Councillors, who represent the int( 

^ We look to see voluntary organisations of the consumers or uata\ 
particular municipal services — such as the parents of the children in 
municipal schools, the members of the football or cricket clubs using 
municipal playing-fields, the readers who habitually make use of the muoid. 
libraries, liie regular attendants at the municipal concerts, the &equefl0| 
of the municipal tramcars — bringing to bear on the Executive Comouivl 
concerned their suggestions and complaints, and being officially lecogoii^l 
as Advisory Committees. 
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and desires of all the citizens and who are responsible 
for the permanent interests of the locality as well as for 
the expenditure of the sums levied upon their electors, 
should sit alone. The several Councils would have 
at their disposal the Grants in Aid allotted to them 
out of national funds (which will presumedly represent 
a quota of the equivalent of the " rent " of land and 
other differential advantages secured from the national 
industries). They would also have the receipts from 
the various municipal industries and services, which 
already make up so large a total sum, and which will, 
of course, be steadily increasing. For any balance 
that may be required (including the necessary pro- 
vision for interest and sinking fund on any municipal 
indebtedness) they must look, as at present, to their 
electors, either in the form of the rates, or by any 
other method of local taxation that may from time to 
time be sanctioned by the Social Parliament. It may, 
however, be observed that, with a general municjpalisa- 
tion of all the public services, together with a steadily 
increasing proportion of the industries of local nature, 
the final adjustment of the revenue and expenditure 
sides of the Council's accounts will be effected, very 
largely, by fixing the prices of the several services 
rendered ; just as many a British Borough Council 
to-day makes a substantial profit on its gas, electricity 
■and tramways ; something on letting for hire the 
pleasure boats in its parks, or even on the graves in the 
municipal cemetery ; and supplies the libraries, play- 
ing fields and picture galleries gratuitously, whilst 
paying half its huge school expenditure out of the 
Government Grant and levying rates for the balance. 
The amount annually required by each Council in the 
shape of local taxes would be levied by way of precept 
proportionately on the various Wards which that 
Council was serving. Each Ward would receive pre- 
cepts from all the various Councils into which, for 
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the different services, it was grouped ; and the ^ 
amount thus required would be collected from tkl 
inhabitants on a single demand note. The dutyoi 
collecting this revenue in each Ward could probablj 
be conveniently combined with that of keeping m 
electoral register, and possibly, under the supervisiot 
of the Registrar - General, with that of maintaining 
in such a way as to prevent their becoming inaccurateji 
all other registers of the population now required fii| 
births, marriages, deaths and various other purposes. 
Such a scheme for the representation of the ia-l 
habitants in Wards grouped in various administratnt 
councils according to the nature of the services to bt 
rendered, whilst maintaining all that is necessary in tk 
way of uniformity of system, would have the great adm 
tage of permitting of its application to a greater a 
lesser extent in different parts of the country, and wi4 
regard to different services, according to the desires o( 
the inhabitants, the circumstances of the locality anil 
the requirements of the service. Thus, in countiej 
which are approaching the point at which they m 
most conveniently be wholly apportioned amoiif 
coterminous County Boroughs — ^this may possibly W 
the case in the West Riding of Yorkshire and ii 
Middlesex, and it has been suggested for Glamorgan,! 
not also elsewhere — it would be quite possible, in super- 
session of the Council of the Administrative Q)UDty, 
to group all the Wards into four, six or ten great 
County Boroughs, and yet permit of other groupings, 
equally under directly elected councils, for such pur- 
poses as the water supply from a common catchmat 
area, the generation of electricity or the provision of 
university education. On the other hand, in the 
essentially rural counties an ever larger aggregation 

* The need for the Central Index Register, by means of ^vhich alone the 
existing local registers can be prevented from becomings always inaccui^itCi 
is referred to subsequently in this chapter. 
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hf services might be entrusted to the grouping of Wards 
ijthat would correspond to the existing Council of the 
"lAdministrative County.^ 






Vocational Representation 



So far, with a view to clearness of exposition, the 
ministration of municipal industries and services 
las been considered only from the standpoint of the 
-itizen-Consumer. It goes without saying that pro- 
"sion must also be made, with regard to each of them, 
ar due participation in the administration of the 
larious grades and sections of the persons employed. 
Jideed, this participation of the workers concerned 
an, because of the precious bond of neighbourhood, 
tften be more fully developed than in the case of the 
lational industries and services, in which the need for 
liational uniformity of operation and for systematic 
mnservation of the national resources compels a 
»nsiderable degree of centralisation. It is suggested 
hat, whilst the final responsibility for municipal 
inance and consequently the supreme control of 
nunicipal policy must be reserved for the Council 
(f directly elected representatives of the Wards grouped 
inder it, the current administration of each municipal 
ndustry or service undertaken by the Council should 

' The question arises, by what central authority or department the Local 
vemment areas should be fixed, and the necessary changes (including 

Eterations in boundaries, powers of different bodies and numbers pf elected 
presentfltives, etc.) made from tinne to time ? Affecting, as this must, the 
mrk of many different services of national importance, such as education, 
ealth, transport, electricity, etc., each of which will have its own central 
Bpartment under its own Standing Committee of the Social Parliament, 
.e deprecate the setting-up of a new " Locol Government Board." What 
lay be beat may be a sort of permanent " Boundary Con;imis9ion," made 
p of representatives of all the central departments concerned, and of the 
derations of Local Authorities, with an office confining its attention 
[rictly to the adjustments of Local Government constitutions and areas 
ce from time to time called for. Eventually the duty might be en- 
1 to the federation of Local Authorities that we hope to see developed, 
I consultation with the standing committees of the Social Parliament that 
re concerned with the various services. 
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devolve upon a separate committee or board oft 
composite character, comprising, along with directii 
elected Local Councillors, the nominees of the Pro^ 
fessional Associations and Trade Unions whose mem-l 
bers are engaged in the work. 

Committees of Management 

The relation of these committees or boards to ^ 
Council of directly elected representatives itself shouli! 
be something like that which has, in the most energetk 
and efficient Borough and County Councils, b 
worked out in practice for the Education Committee, 
on which, however, it is at present rare to find genuint 
vocational representatives of any kind, and practicallj 
never any of the Trade Unions of manual workers. 
What is now suggested is an effective representatioiL 
determined by the vocational organisations concerned 
of various grades and kinds of teachers on the Educa- 
tion Committee ; of doctors, dentists, midwives and 
nurses on the Health Committee ; of asylum attendants 
and mental specialists on the Asylums Committee; 
whilst the building operatives, the quantity surveyon 
and the architects would be represented on the Housiiij 
Committee, and representatives of the institutes of 
engineers and of the engineering Trade Unions wouH 
assist the Works Committee. Even the Finance Com- 
mittee would find it helpful to have the co-operatiofl 
of the powerful organisations of accountants and 
auditors, whilst the Establishment Committee would 
need that of the Trade Unions of clerks and other 
municipal employees. There may even be an advan- 
tage in the addition of a nominee of the Lrocal Trades 
Council to represent specially the less numerous and 
humbler grades of municipal employees who cannot 
all be specially represented. 
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Machinery for Collective Bargaining 

For the purpose of negotiating terms and con- 
ditions of employment there must be Joint Boards, in 
each of which the representatives of a separate voca- 
tional group, whether of brain workers or of manual 
workers, will meet an equal number of representatives 
of the management, to adjust from time to time the 
conditions under which the Council employs its staff. 
The councils should also be supplemented by Appoint- 
ment and Discipline Boards, such as have been already 
described in the chapter on Nationalised Industries. 

The Practicability of Vocational Self-Govern- 
MENT IN Municipal Government 

It is one of the beneficent results of the precious 
tie of neighbourhood that it seems possible for the 
workers, by hand and brain, to undertake, in munici- 
pal services and industries, especially in small places, 
a high degree of vocational self-government. The 
relation between the producer and the consumer of a 

t)articular service, when both of them live in the same 
ocality, are subject to the same public opinion and are 
in fact frequently personally known to each other, 
approximates, more than is possible in national 
industries, to that between the customer and the 
mediaeval craftsmen associated in their gilds. Already, 
in Britain, it has been found practicable to refer the 
whole question of discipline over panel practitioners 
under the National Insurance Act to Local Medical 
Committees exclusively made up of the representa- 
tives of the medical profession. It is the Local 
Medical Committee that decides whether a local 
practitioner has been guilty of professional neglect 
or of extravagance in his prescriptions, whilst the 
Pharmaceutical Society exercises somewhat similar 
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privileges in the discipline of the local cher 
There seems no reason why this professional s 
government should not be extended to the organisati 
of " team work " in common dispensaries or jo 
chnics, or to a much closer co-ordination of the w 
of the general practitioner with that of the special! 
or of domiciliary attendance with that of hospi 
treatment. And a similar professional self-detennii 
tion can clearly be extended, for some part of s ' 
management, to the teachers under the Local Edui 
tion Authority. In the case of the manual ' 
organisations there are many advantages in their bdl 
encouraged to carry out, under their own managema 
any public work within their several vocations 
which they proved themselves capable, or of ucdB 
taking, if they chose, such a collective contract i 
labour as is common in Italy. The great difficulty 
developing this professional self-government and tl 
collective responsibility of fellow-craftsmen will ari 
not from any disinchnation on the part of the Lod 
Authority to make experiments in this direction, bin 
from the very imperfect organisation of the vocational 
world and the low standard of public spirit and voca- 
tional initiative which is one of the unfortunate effeec 
of a century -long capitalist wage -system. These 
defects will be considered In our chapter on " Tbt 
Reorganisation of the Vocational World." 

The Industries and Services of Local 

Authorities 

There seems practically no limit to be assigned 
le number and range of the industries and servit 



I the number and range of the industries and services 

I that might advantageously be undertaken by Local 

f Authorities. A few great industries and service 

t (such as the whole expansion of the Post Office, ibt 

I railways and canals, afforestation, the supply of coal 
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and oil, the generation of electricity, probably banking 
and insurance, the smelting of metals and the conduct 
of lines of passenger steamers) will be undertaken by 
the national Government. At the other end of the 
scale is the provision of the innumerable kinds of 
commodities for household consumption for which 
the consumers' Co-operative Movement has proved 
itself to be the most advantageous form of socialisation. 
Between these two great classes lies an immense field 
:or industrial organisation in the common service, in 
rhich the British Local Authorities have yet very 
lartially adventured — at many points, indeed, falling 
jehind the municipal achievements of other countries.* 
it is, of course, easy to contemplate the universal 
irovision by our Local Authorities of water, gas and 
so far as its distribution is concerned) electricity ; 
)f such local transport as tramways, omnibuses, 
ferries and river services ; of the provision of houses 
of all sorts ; of public baths and washhouses, and 
burial-grounds and crematoria ; of complete sanitary 
iservices, from paving, cleansing and lighting the 
thoroughfares up to every kind of preventive and 
remedial treatment for the sick, at home and in insti- 
tutions ; of a complete provision for the special needs 
of maternity and infancy, infirmity and old age ; of 
education of every kind and grade from nursery 
■schools to post-graduate courses available for students 
of any age ; of parks and open spaces, woodlands and 
xiountain sides, with holiday homes of all sorts. With 
revival of civic patriotism, the Local Authorities 
■will find themselves undertaking the responsibility 
for the whole mental and physical environment o£ 
the population which they serve — in town planning, 
in joint organisation of the rapidly dwindling spaces 

For remarkable surveys of the variety of industries and services success- 
fully undertaken by Local Authorities, see CitUectivist State in the Making, 
'* A. E. Davies ; State and Municipal Enterprise, by S, and B. Webb (New 
- Supplement, May 8, 1915). 
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between the towns, in the elimination of hideoe 
advertisements and the prevention of defilement c 
the ground and streams. Above and beyond i\ 
this is the provision of art, music and the dram 
How extensive will be the work we cannot compult 
Already more than fifteen hundred million poumkl 
worth of the national capital is being administeni 
in this country by the Local Authorities ; and i 
these Authorities were all even as energetic and enter- 
prising as the best among them how are, the amoDK 
would probably be doubled or trebled. The extal 
and range of the direct administration will be ^xmi 
increased as it becomes the rule for Local Authorities, 
in their position of associations of consumers, to fe 
themselves from their present subjection to rings ani 
price-agreements among municipal contractors, W 
producing for themselves, individually or throu^ 
their federations, like the Co-operative Societies,! 
many as possible of the commodities that they requk 
It may well prove to be the case that, in a Socialist 
Commonwealth, as much as one-half of the whok 
of the industries and services would fall within tlie| 
sphere of Local Government. 



Emulation among Local Authorities 

Municipal industries and services enjoy certain 
advantages in administration over national mdustries 
and services which a Socialist community will cl^ 
seek to develop. The bond of neighbourhood and 
the stimulus of local pride have already been men- 
tioned. But what should become peculiarly charac- 
teristic of municipal administration is local emulation 
and the rivalry in efficiency among the administrators 
of all local services. Hitherto this local emulation 
and rivalry in efficiency has been very little evoked, 
and it has practically never been pointedly appealed 
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to by Ministers or the Government Departments, who 
have been positively afraid of too much municipal 
efficiency. Any such emulation necessarily depends, 
it will be seen, on the full and frank adoption of the two 
principles to which reference has already more than 
once been made in this book, namely Measurement 
and Publicity. Except comparatively recently, and 
only in a few points, there has been practically no 
attempt to assess, with precision and authority, how 
the administrations of the British Local Authorities 
compare with one another in the relative extent, 
efficiency, cost and success of their several services. 
The citizens cannot be, effectively, either proud or 
ashamed of their city unless they are told, exactly 
and with authority, how it compares with others. 
And without either local pride or local shame, local 
administrations will remain stagnant. It is not mere 
coincidence that the publication, just a couple of 
decades ago, of fuller and more precise statistics of 
infant mortality in the various towns, in comparison 
one with another, was soon followed, nearly every- 
where, by a considerable reduction in the death-rate 
among the babies. The nation may fairly expect 
to see in future — perhaps under the direction of a 
Federation of Municipalities in supplement of the 
efforts of the national departments — all the Local 
Authorities regularly compared, in sets, according 
to their populations, as to the average percentage of 
children at school, the proportion each year passed 
forward to higher stages of education, the physical 
records at each age, the sickness-rate as well as the 
death-rate — the number, per thousand population, of 
books in the public libraries, auditors at the public 
concerts, picture-galleries, recreation grounds, acres of 
parks and open spaces available — the relation between 
the total population and the provision of hospitals, con- 
valescent homes, mental asylums, homes for the aged — 
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the comparative record of literary, artistic and scieni 
output of the various local areas — the relative sira 
of the several administrations in cost per unit of f 
duct — the greatest bound onward, during the p 
ceding year, among all the towns in the pufectioj 
the thoroughfares, of the medical and educadu 
institutions, of the parks and open spaces, of 
libraries, the picture galleries and the theatia 
finally by some impartial quahtative assessment of a 
town as a whole, as to the success of its efforts duii 
the preceding year to increase the beauty and geK 
amenity of the environment that it provides for 
people. How far this appeal to local emulation sbu 
be conducted by the national departments concen 
such as those of Health and Education ; how fti 
the great and powerful Federation of Municipali 
that will, it may be hoped, develop out of the Munic 
Corporations and County Councils Associations; 
how far by special " Subject Associations " or sc 
tific societies, possibly international in scope, we S 
not seek to distinguish. However conducted, 
appeal to local pride and local shame should be n 
a standing feature of the Socialist administration 
the future ; and it should be enforced by distinguisi 
marks of national approval conferred on those Ml 
cipalities which show themselves to have best a 
to the height of their vast responsibilities. 

The Federation of Local Authorities 

This emulation among different IVIunicipal Authi 
ties, whether with regard to particular services at 
the whole complex of services that they adminisi 
will not militate against — on the contrary, it l 
help forward — the development of federal instituti 
among the various Local Governing Bodies. It 
one of the outstanding advantages of local, as c 
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pared with national, administration that it offers an 
easy opportunity for the development of a freer and 
more elastic centralisation than is possible in an 
industry or service nationally administered from a 
central office. Already this tendency is at work 
among our present confused and conflicting Local 
Authorities in the County, Urban and Rural District 
Councils Associations, and in the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Association, which are at present organisations 
for the purpose of mutual service and of a defensive 
alliance of the different categories of Local Authorities 
against each other and against Whitehall and West- 
minster. Under a better - organised Local Govern- 
jnent and with the continuous pressure for increased 
socialisation, these federal institutions will probably 
become creative rather than defensive, and their 
growth will be greatly stimulated and systematised. 

We do not pretend to forecast the particular direc- 
tions in which these federations of Local Authorities 
will develop, or the order in which they will grow, 
but it may be pointed out that they might with advan- 
tage at once unite in a common scheme for the testing 
by examination of the annual crop of recruits to their 
clerical service, and in a common scheme of super- 
annuation for the whole of their staffs, making possible 
a much greater interchange of officials than is now 
practicable. In another direction they could ad- 
vantageously undertake, on a federal basis, the whole 
service of auditing their own accounts, and of establish- 
ing a joint department for municipal statistics and the 
comparative costing of every municipal industry and 
service — work which would otherwise have to be under- 
taken under the direction of the Social Parliament. 
There is, indeed, no reason, seeing that it will be the 
Local Authorities that will maintain all the local 
registers of inhabitants for births, marriages, deaths 
and other purposes, why they should not by a federal 
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organisation relieve the national Government of 
task of keeping the General Register Office at Soro 
House. They might then do what the natii 
Government has not yet seen its way to accompl 
namely, institute such a Central Index Register, 
such automatic relations between it and the lootl 
registers, as would keep these at all times free fiai| 
duplications and " dead entries/' and thus e 
each Local Authority to know at any time 
how many persons are residing within its jurisdidi 
and, consequently, not merely what are the ao 
local birth-rates and death-rates, but also what ami 
and kind of provision of municipal service will 
recmired.^ 

In other directions, too, the scope for joint acdci' 
will be great. Such a common service as the insunuwl 
against losses by fire in municipal buildings migk 
at once profitably be undertaken co-operatively h 
the Local Authorities themselves. There is, moreovei, 
no reason why the Local Authorities should \si 
conduct their own banking service for themselves.' 
as the 1500 Co-operative Societies already do, viA 
a turnover exceeding 500 million pounds a yeai 
British Municipalities should note that a considerabk 
number of Italian Municipalities have formed a federa- 
tion for the mutual exchange of surplus products 
and the joint disposal of waste substances of various 
kinds. All the various Local Authorities of Britain 

^ This subject was specially investigated by a Departmental Committa 
of the Local Government Board (now Ministry of Health) appoint 
January 17, 191 8 ; and an important Report was prepared in March iQi?- 
which the Government has not even taken the trouble to publish. In tbis 
Report it was shown that, whilst the nation now maintains at a total annuil 
cost of, literally, hundreds of thousands of pounds no fewer than 12 cenwl 
and 20 local registers of the inhabitants in different aspects no means aff 
taken to bring these into connection with each other, so as to prevent eack 
of them from being at all times inaccurate both by excess and by deficiency 
The Report describes how this evil can be cured, without imposing anyne* 
obligation on the citizen, by the formation, at a cost of £15,000 a year.fl^ 
a Central Index Register, by means of which every one of the existin? 
r^gfisters could automatically be kept accurate. 
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need not individually manufacture the uniform clothing 
that they now buy for their staffs, or the books and 
other requisites needed in their schools and libraries, or 
the stores regularly consumed in their various depart- 
ments, any more than they need each to set up a print- 
ing press for the multifarious printing that they -will 
require. There seems no reason why there should not 
be a federation of Local Authorities for the manufac- 
ture and distribution among themselves of practically 
all the innumerable articles that are now purchased 
by them, habitually at full if not excessive prices, 
from profit-making traders. The Local Authorities 
have, even to a greater extent than the 1500 Co- 
operative Societies, the advantages of a known, certain 
and regular demand ; abundance of capital at the 
lowest possible rate, and a total absence of bad debts ; 
and there seems no reason why their productive 
federation should not quickly be as extensive and as 
successful as the English and Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies, which now manufacture to the 
extent of 60 million pounds a year, and distribute 
wholesale commodities of all sorts to the extent of over 
120 million pounds a year. It goes without saying 
that, on the management committees of such federa- 
tions of Local Authorities, there would naturally be 
the same sort of representation of the various grades 
and sections of the workers concerned, the same 
Joint Committees for Collective Bargaining, and the 
■same sort of Advisory Committees for criticism and 
euggestions as we have described for the national 
industries and services. 

T^E Relation of Municipal Institutions to the 
Social and Political Parliaments 

What will be the relation of these various circles of 
ijocal Self-government, with their specialised com- 
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posite executive committees and their federal institu- 
tions, to the Social and Political ParHaments respectively ? 
It has already been indicated that the Social Parliament 
will have its separate Standing Committees on Educa- 
tion, Public Health, Transport and Communications, 
and on other industries and services which will be 
administered, mainly or partially, by the Local 
Authorities. It will be the duty of these standing 
committees and of the staffs in their service to see 
that the National Minimum of Civilised Life from 
time to time prescribed by the Social Parliament in 
respect of each of these services is maintained intact 
throughout the whole community. Further, it has 
been suggested that these standing committees will 
have departments of organised research and discovery, 
and statistical departments for the ascertainment of 
the facts of administration by periodical or special 
enquiries. The exact amount of supervision by the 
machinery of inspection and reports that may be 
exercised by the standing committees and their 
departments over the Municipal Councils will pre- 
sumably depend largely on the degree to which these 
councils develop their own federal institutions. 
Assuming that the municipalities evolve, as it is to 
be hoped that they will, energetic and efficient federal 
departments for audit, for costing and for comparative 
statistics, these functions would not need to be repeated, 
so far as I^ocal Government was concerned, in the 
central government departments under the standing 
committees. In this case the standing committees 
would exercise only a general supervision over the 
Local Authorities, and would conduct enquiries only 
when those seemed to be called for by public opinion, 
or asked for by Subject Associations or professional 
bodies. On the other hand, we ourselves attach so 
much importance to the utmost possible development, 
in the Socialist Commonwealth, of research and dis- 
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'covery, that we should urge the retention, under the 
Social Parliament, of a highly organised central 
department for this purpose, even assuming that the 
federated Local Authorities established their own depart- 
^inents of the same kind. The line of demarcation 
between their respective researches would doubtless 
come to be analogous to that already suggested be- 
tween the central Department of Research under its 
own Standing Committee, and those of the several 
National Boards administering the national industries 
and services. 

There are, however, two categories of rights, 
communal and individual, in which the Social and 
Political Parliaments would need to exercise constant 
iupervision over the Municipal Authorities, the right 
pf ownership and the right of personal liberty. In the 
Social Parliament would be vested the maintenance 
ipf the sovereign right of the whole body of the people 
in the national resources and the national product, 
and consequently in the distribution of the national 
product among localities and individuals. It would 
not, for instance, be open to a Municipal Council to 
impose a tax, except in the way and to the degree 
permitted by law enacted by the Social Parliament ; 
nor would it be open to a Municipal Council to seize 
■any private property except in so far as this might be 
authorised by legislation of the Social Parhament. 
Hence, in devising its local budget, and in framing its 
plans, each council would have to consider within 
what limits and in what way they were empowered to 
deal with private property ; and this would have been 
determined by the Social Parliament, 

Similarly, it is exclusively in the Political Parlia- 
ment that is vested the exercise of the sovereignty of 
the people over the life and liberty of the individual. 
Thus, It would not be possible for the Municipal 
[Council, of its own authority, to make a bye-law creating 
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a new crime. Such a bye-law could not be madetk 
basis of a prosecution m the Courts unless it had 
already been sanctioned by the Minister of Justice k 
accordance with the Criminal Code enacted by tk 
Political Parliament. To take a concrete case, tk 
Municipality might, under a statute enacted by tie 
Social Parliament, take over all the public-houses and 
itself supply or refuse to supply alcoholic drink, but 
it could not prosecute individuals for brewing be 
or distilling spirit unless such an act had been, by tlie 
Political Parliament, made an offence against the b 
A Municipal Council, in fact, could exercise rights 
over property and rights over personal freedom onlj 
in so far as delegated to it by the legislation of one 
or other parliament.^ 

^ The Local Police Force. — It is very desirable that the local police fbia 
should (as now in Britain outside the Metropolitan area) be administeni 
by the Local Authority. The primary object of ** the Watch " is fori 
prevention of crime, not merely for the arrest of criminals. Scarcely 1» 
miportant is the function of giving information to citizens, one thatvil 
need to be much developed. There is also the function of making enquires 
of citizens, which should certainly be kept under the Local Counci 
Stricdy municipal, too, is the function of seeing that the local bye-lam « 
actually observed, and keeping order in public places, etc. A comparativtly 
small part of the time of the police would, in fact, be taken with the actoil 
apprehension of criminals or other work delegated to it from ^e Minister of 
Justice and the Political Parliament. But it would remain for the Minista 
of Justice to see that this protection of life and property to prevent infractiooi 
of the Criminal Law was carried out with efficiency by all the Local Authoii- 
ties. It may be suggested that the present system of Grants in Aid unde 
which one-half the cost of the police is met from the National Excheqoe 
should be continued. Such Grants would be paid by the Financial Depart 
ment of the Social Parliament on the precept of the Minister of Justice. 



CHAPTER V 

THE SPHERE OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS OF CONSUMERS 
IN THE SOCIALIST COMMONWEALTH 

The preceding chapter on the Reorganisation of Local 
Government will have shown that the gradual estab- 
lishment of a Socialist Commonwealth does not imply 
the " nationalisation " of all industries and services — 
still less any simultaneous transformation of all of 
them together ; and also that it does not necessarily 
involve die " centralisation " of administration. It is 
equally erroneous to assume that Socialism is boimd 
up with the compulsory organisation of citizens in 
" government," either national or municipal. The 
only essential feature in " socialisation " is that in- 
dustries and services, with the instruments of produc- 
tion which they require, should not be " owned " by 
individuals, and that industrial and social administra- 
tion should not be organised for the purpose of obtainng 
private profit. Thus, the consumers' Co-operative 
Movement — an emanation from the Socialist, Robert 
Owen, moulded into successful form by the Chartist 
" Rochdale Pioneers " of 1844 — is nowadays rightly 
recognised as supplying a necessary part of the con- 
stitutional framework of the Socialist Commonwealth. 
As already indicated in the first chapter of Part I. of 
this book, voluntary associations of consumers are 
not confined to what is commonly included in the . 

Co-operative Movement, but have also arisen spon- 
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taneously with other objects, from the most exclusis 
social club in Pall Mall to the great network of Frie 
Societies among the wage-earners. 

The Co-operative Movement 

The consumers' Co-operative Movement, 
already includes in Great Britain, as in several 
European States, as many as one-third of all H 
families, first claims attention, and other voluntan 
associations of consumers may be dealt with sub-! 
sequently. It should, however, be noted that tkt 
task of the constitution-maker must necessarily k 
different, in the case of these voluntary associatioB 
of consumers, from that imposed in dealing vi 
either national or local government. The essend 
feature of these voluntary associations is that thfl 
are voluntary, and whilst it is useful to discuss ^ 
may be thought to be their appropriate sphere, d 
even to examine the constitutional conditions anJ 
public safeguards to which the public interest naj 
require them to be subjected, their own organisatiofi 
and development will necessarily depend, in the main, 
on the opinions and desires of those who may fron 
time to time constitute their membership. 

It will be unnecessary to repeat the description 
already given of the organisation in Great Britain ol 
the consumers* Co-operative Movement, with its 
membership of three or four million out of the ten 
million families ; its supplies of all household requisites, 
already exceeding in value two hundred million pounds 
annually ; its own colossal growth, importation or 
manufacture of an ever-increasing range of these 
commodities ; its own factories, its own farms, its 
own ships, its own insurance and even its own bank, 
run without dependence on capitalist profit or private 
enterprise. But great and continuous as has been 
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W the successful extension of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in Great Britain, its administration, measured 
by the size of the capital employed, amounts at present 
to no more than five or sit per cent of the aggregate of 
British industries and services. The first enquiry must 
be, how extensive is the reasonably possible sphere 
of the consumers' Co-operative Movement in the 
Socialist Commonvi'ealth ? 






The Limitations of the Co-operative Movement 

There are, it will be clear, certain existing limita- 
tions on its growth, which may be regarded as, for 
the rriost part, transient. At present the Co-operative 
Store secures the membership neither of the very poor 
nor of the wealthy. The sweated workers, the vast 
army of the casually employed, even the men and 
women existing on the exiguous incomes of the general 
labourer, find themselves for the most part, largely 
through the strain upon character that their irregu- 
larity of income involves, unable to take advantage 
of Co-operative membership. At the other end of 
the scale are the households of the wealthy, and even 
those of the professional classes, who, largely under 
the influence of mere class-prejudice, do not care 
to put up with the rough, and ready service now 
dominated by the needs of artisan families, and are 
not tempted by its petty economies. With the 
progressive levelling up and increasing regularity of 
the lowest incomes— in course of being effected under 
the still only half-understood Policy of the National 
Minimum — and the steady scaling down of the higher 
Incomes by taxation and the gradual elimination of 
private profit-making, which will characterise our 
progress towards the Socialist Commonwealth, the 
possible membership of the Co-operative Societies will 
tend steadily to become more and more nearly identical 
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widi the wbolc popoi^iacL Tbe Co-operative 
mcnt cxa prtrnde whatever kind or quaUtv of coid- 
iDodifiCT aod wiiatever icfiDemeiit of service its 
membadup for the time bdt^ requires ; and with 
a pfogicashre diffbsioa amai^ 3^ ^milies of all the 
CMcnciab cf a. lavifised life ; with an ever greater 
commumtT (rf cdocatiaii, and, be it added, with the 
growth of good mamiezs amoag tbe relativelr rii ~ 
we expect to see Co-operative raanbership eventu; 
as universal as the use of the Post Office. 

The question arises how far the sphere of 
Co-operative Societies should extend, not in 
distribtition of commodities for domestic use, 
which there need be no necessary limit, but also "in the 
extractioD of raw materials, the conduct of agriculture, 
the manufacture of the commodities needed by the 
households, their importation from other countries, 
and the performance of ^^arious minor ser^'ices — all 
of which are now being successfully undertaken by 
British Co-operative Societies, though in some cases 
only to a relatively small extent, for the supply of thfil 
needs of their own membership. 

A considerable limitation is at present placed upOT 
Co-operative manufacture by the need of havuffi'; 
the most economical unit of production. There iS' 
at present much that the Co-operati\'e Movement 
sells but does not itself manufacture, merely because 
its membership consumes too small a proportion of 
the output to enable it to produce that fraction as 
cheaply as the manufacturers who supply the whole 
market. With every approach towards universality 
of membership, and complete loyalty of the membeis 
to the Movement, this limitation, as the actual experi- 
ence of the past quarter of a century abundantly 
demonstrates, is to a great extent removed. We may 
say at once that, without pretending to forecast the 
future, we see no reason for imposing any rif'^ 
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boundaries on voluntary co-operation of this kind. 
As will be hereafter indicated, there will always remain 
in the Socialist Commonwealth a large, and it may 
possibly be an increasing, sphere for the services, not 
only of the independent practitioner in the various 
professions, " calling no man master " and paid by 
the separate fees of a succession of individual clients, 
but also of the independent craftsman in all the 
manual arts, to whom the customer of distinguished 
taste or peculiar requirements may always resort. But. 
subject to this extensive and possibly increasing 
exception, there seems no reason in the nature of 
things why the various forms of consumers' Co- 
operation should not, in due course, eventually provide, 
for practically all the inhabitants, all the household 
requisites and objects of common expenditure not 
supplied by the national or municipal industries and 
services. For experience has shown that no sharp 
distinction can be drawn between production and 
distribution ; and it would even be quite practicable, 
if agriculture, mining, shipping and the manufacture 
of this or that commodity were organised as national 
services, to permit any consumers' Co-operative 
Society, or any federation of such societies, to have 
its own mines and farms, ships or factories, for the 
supply of its own members, side by side with the 
same services conducted by municipalities or National 
Boards as already described, and even in rivalry with 
these, if the members of the Co-operative Societies 
thought such a course expedient. There are many 
advantages, not only in the greatest possible freedom 
of development in the Socialist Commonwealth, but 
. also in actual variety of organisation ; and, subject 
, to the systematic arrangements for accurate costing, 
, audit and publicity carried out under the supervision 
[ of the Social Parliament (which should be made 
I universal on all enterprises, by whomsoever conducted), 
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in the widest possible emulation among the 
types of democratic organisation for public objecU. 

It may, however, be contemplated that 
industries and services nationalisation or munic 
isation will prove to be the better form of soci 

In many cases the users or consumers of the 
or commodity do not form a practicable consl 
apart from that of themselves as citizens, which 
, control the administration. The national 
service could hardly be governed by the votes oil 
incoherent mob of passengers who pour out 0!' 
termini of our great cities ; or the character 
municipal services by any other membership thani 
of all the municipal electors. The future inters 
the community are in other cases so much invt 
and so largely in opposition to those of the pi 
generation, that there is no logical reason, 
possible danger, in vesting the administration m^ 
hands of an electorate whose attention is delibi 
focussed on the immediate interests of the 
of to-day. Thus all issues affecting the conservation' 
national resources — this seems to us important in i 
case of coal and timber — can rightfully be entniW 
only to the community of citizens. Finally, there 
in some cases (notably as regards the site value of b 
and minerals) an economic advantage to be reaps 
which is equitably the property of the community n 
whole, and cannot justly be left to be appropriw 
even by a municipality, or by any other fraction ofii 
community. On one or other of these grounds certai 
industries and services fall, in the Socialist Commorr 
wealth, within the sphere of national or municipi 
rather than of voluntary associations of consume!! 
But in reality the exact line of demarcation to lj 
drawn between voluntary and obligatory Democraas 
of Consumers is only of theoretic interest. Il i 
significant that, subject to consideration of margiwl 
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cases (of which may be instanced the provision for 
domestic uses of coal and milk),^ great and growing 
as is the development of Co-operative enterprise, it 
is everywhere practically non-conflicting with the 
parallel development of national and municipal 
enterprise. 

But what about the export trade ? The critics of 
the Co-operative Movement are always pointing out 
that the very origin and purpose of Democracies of 
Consumers is production for use and not for exchange, 
and it is to this all-important characteristic that they 
owe alike their practical success and their theoretical 
justification. That being the case, is not the Co- 
operative Movement, or for that matter any Demo- 
cracy of Consumers, obligatory as well as voluntary, 
conclusively debarred from manufacturing and trading 
in goods to be bought and consumed, not by their 
own members, but by non-members inhabiting other 
countries, and living under other governments ? 
Recent developments have, however, discovered that 
Democracies of Consumers, far from being limited to 

Enthusiastic co-operatora, confronted with the problem of the present 
cDBOtic state of milk distribution, have suggested that the local Co-operative 
Society should take over the distribution of milk to all households within a 
particular area, as has been actually done successfully by the Basle Co- 
operative Society. But the distribution of milk, it has been contended bv 
the advocates of the rival plan of municipalisation, is largely a public health 
question, so much depending on its purity, and an adequate supply being 
necessary, irrespective of their affluence, to the life of infants, nursing mothers 
Mid invalids. It is even urged that the service ought to be connected with 
the Local Authority's health chnics. An analogous suggestion with regard 
to the Co-operative distribution of coal is also objected to, because household 
coal for domestic use forms only a sixth of the whole. The Municipality, 
with its tramways, gasworks, schools, hospitals and other institutions, is 
itself one of the largest consumers of coal — the Glasgow Town Council 
already buys, for ihe use of the Municipal Departments, about as much coal 
la all the households in the city put together — whilst it is feared in some 

Siarlers that the requirements of another important class of consumers, 
e manufacturers, might be neglected by an association of consumera 
representing predominantly the interests of housekeeping women. It 
does not seem objectionable that different localities should pursue different 
policies in these marginal cases, in accordance with the relative popularity 
and efficiency of the Co-operative and the Municipal bodies. There is 
positive advantage in experiment in such cases. 
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the supply of their own members, may be found 
be the one and only solution of international 
on Socialist principles, independent either of 
capitalist importer or exporter, or of both of 
Thus the Co-operative Wholesale Societies of hali 
dozen European countries, besides themselves ol 
ing directly from abroad an increasing part of 
supplies that they severally require, have begun 
exchange with each other their surplus products 
those for which they possess exceptional advi 
And during the Great War nearly all the gove 
themselves acted as coUectivist importers on a gi| 
scale, purchasing abroad — often directly from 
governments — not only every kind of munitions, 
also enormous quantities of metals, wool, cotton, 
meat and other requirements of their own people. Ti 
the extent to which either of these movements devel 
the export trade of the world, conducted by capi 
merchants for private profit, will have been 
formed essentially into a reciprocal exchange of imi 
conducted by the paid agents of the consimieis 
citizens, to the exclusion of capitalist profit, 
seems no reason why this demonstrably practii 
" collectivisation of international trade '' — ^in wi 
the Co-operative Movement would play an 
increasing part — should not become the predomiiwii 
form between civilised communities. In a world' 
which all industry was socialised, all specukti 
exporting for private profit would cease : in its sti 
there would be reciprocal imports, organised W 
Democracies of Consumers for use instead of fa 
exchange. And seeing that the Democracies of Cofr 
sumers (whether they take the form of Co-operatiit 
Movements or of nationalised or municipalised 
industries) of one country, might become constitueol 
members of similar bodies in all other countries, 
there would cease to be any production for exchangt 
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for any " profit on price." The whole world would 
become one vast complicated network of associations of 
consumers, starting from different centres, penetrating 
continents and traversing oceans, -without exploiting 
for private profit either the faculties or the needs of any 
section of the human race. 

It must, however, be contemplated that the export 
trade to nations not themselves adopting Sociahsm 
or Co-operation and unprovided with governments with 
which other governments can deal in a corporate 
capacity — and with it, possibly the bulk of the shipping 
and banking, and perhaps of the manufacture, that 
this export trade necessitates — will remain longest 
within the sphere of the private capitalist, subject to 
whatever conditions of control and taxation the com- 
munity may find it expedient to impose.^ 

Constitutional Changes in the Co-operative 

Movement 

With the progressive elimination of capitafist 
profit-making, and the frank acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of Socialism, the present constitution of the 
consumers' Co-operative Movement would naturally 
undergo some change. We hesitate to offer any 
elaborate scheme for the reform of what must remain 
essentially voluntary associations, but certain considera- 
tions may be suggested. 

I It will not be gainsaid that the British Co-operative 
Movement has shown itself at once more conspicuously 
democratic and also more completely satisfactory in 
the constitution of the autonomous " store " or local 
Co-operative Society than in those of the federal 
institutions of the Movement, the Co-operative Union 

' The problem preaemed — not to SocialLsts only — by the evils accom- 
panying capitalist trade with harbaraua or savage races is referred to in 
the subsequent chapter on " The Tranaitionfll Control of Profii-maldng 
Enterprise." 
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and the English and Scottish Wholesale SocieS 
From the standpoint of political education and 
popular control the most valuable element in 
Co-operative Movement is the local society's quain 
meeting of members, and its directly elected Q 
mittee of Management. The regular meeting of all 
members and their special meetings for partio 
purposes provide a close and continuous conned 
between the management and the consumers, so thai 
management gets to know the needs and aspiration 
the consumers, whilst these gain alike contidencei 
control. Some difficulty arises when the membad 
of the store is so numerous — in a few cases amounl 
to more than 75,000 — -or is spread over so large 
area that the quarterly meeting either becomes 
large for the transaction of business, or fails to pnn 
a practical opportunity for more than an insignifii 
fraction of the members. This drawback is U 
overcome by the multiph'cation of district meetil 
connected with local branches. A like difficulty 
arisen from the choice of the committee out of a 
numerous membership, when it often comes to i 
election by small cliques of persons who habit 
attend. This has been provided for in some sod 
by the members of the committee, after facing 
members at a quarterly meeting, being elected by t 
on a given day, after the fashion of a municipal elecO 
It is, indeed, not always easy, so long as the socia 
affairs are proceeding satisfactorily, to induce 
larger proportion of the members to vote tha 
customary at a municipal election ; or even to atti 
the members' meetings. Hence these reforms 
the electoral machinery might well be accompanied, 
large societies, by the adoption of the German systai 
of a distribution of the whole membership into smil 
geographical blocks, with a regular house ~to-hois 
distribution of the local Co-operative journal bj 
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'member appointed for the purpose, who, at the same 
time, advertises tlie forthcoming meetings and asks 
for any complaints, so that the members may be 
given a genuine opportunity of expressing their 
desires, and also induced to take a livelier interest in 
the concerns of the society. It is unnecessary, however, 
to exaggerate the shortcomings in the working con- 
stitution of the autonomous local Co-operative Societies 
in Great Britain. The fact that the constituency is 
localised and easily accessible, and one of neighbours, 
themselves actually consuming the commodities which 
■are provided, gives the Co-operative Society, so far 
as the supply of household requisites is concerned, 
no small advantage over the Town Council. 

In the constitution of the federal institutions, the 
■English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies 
and the Co-operative Union, the Co-operative Move- 
ment has had to rely on indirect election, the directors 
of both Wholesale Societies and the members of the 
iCentral Board of the Co-operative Union being 
elected by the committees of management of the 
i-affiliated stores or local societies. The working of 
■these federal institutions exhibits some of the usual 
i'eatures of indirect election. The three or four 
million members constituting the rank and file who 
■are served have, in practice, no more control over their 
administration than the customers of the great joint- 
:8tock companies of " multiple shops," or than the 
icitizens of London have over the Metropolitan 
tAsylums Board or the Port of London Authority. 
The very namds of the governors and directors of 
ttiese great institutions are unknown to the members ; 
and as they are practically never displaced once they 
^ave found seats on the Board, control of policy and 
administration by the four million co-operators them- 
selves must be regarded as being at a minimum. 
By comparison, indeed, with the capitalist enterprise 
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which it supersedes, the Co-operative Whoie 
Society is effectively democratic in character. '. 
criticisms of the members of the local societies s 
the quality and price of the commodities supplied 
focussed in the committees of management, and a 
themselves heard at the quarterly delegate mefli 
held simultaneously in half a dozen different cil 
which are attended by the directors. The factil 
the directors have, very largely, been selected fil 
among leading administrators of local societies, I 
that they are not separated by any difference in st 
class or affluence from the members of the kl 
committees, facilitates a useful intercourse 1 
them. Much more detailed information as tol 
current administration is laid before these qua 
meetings, and more lucid statistics, than any jd 
stock trading company ventures to publish to 
shareholders. It would be unfair to make it a ntf 
for blame that the Co-operative Wholesale Soda 
exposed as it is, to the strongest and sometimes 
' most embittered competition of capitalist enterpri 
should think it necessary to keep its own counsf 
to new projects, and to maintain a discreet sil 
about its business methods, its successful purchas 
its occasional losses. But if we ask how far this I 
democratic organisation exhibits the character 
of the ideal Democracy of popular aspiration, 
difficult to ignore the allegation that it has some di 
weaknesses of an honest but somewhat impen 
bureaucracy — secretiveness, a dislike of publicitj 
impatience of criticism, and, it is commonly allf 
a certain amount of favouritism in appointments 
promotions. .^11 this is the more dangerous in 
the whole administration is wrapped in obsi 
without the publication of salary lists, details of a 
or anything beyond a bare minimum of compai 
statistics enabling the members to watch for themsf 
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;the relative expense or efficiency of the various depart- 
ments. The directors of the English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society (and the same is true in a slightly 
■less degree of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society) habitually regard themselves as personally 
directing the administration as well as deciding the 
(policy ; and though they cannot quite ignore any 
'definite decision of the delegate meetings to which 
ithey present their reports, they claim that the right 
to decide executive issues, even in matters of policy, is, 
:and must be vested in themselves, to the exclusion of 
the members of the affiliated local societies, who are 
collectively the owners of the concern. 

On the other hand, the English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, in particular, has evolved, in its 
board of directors, a piece of administrative machinery 
unlike anything existing elsewhere, which has proved 
to have notable advantages. The thirty-two directors 
(who are, in practice, recruited by election only at the 
■ rate of one or two a year on the occurrence of vacancies 
l)y death or retirement) do not resemble, in character 
and in function, either the boards of large joint-stock 
:companies or the councils of boroughs or counties. 
In the first place, they are all " whole-timers," giving 
their entire attention to their duties as directors, for 
which they receive a fixed salary, of an amount 
negligible by a capitalist captain of industry, but 
sufficient, in the Co-operative Movement, to attract 
the ablest of its local administrators. In the second 
place, they are almost invariably trained for their 
work by long and conspicuous service in the administra- 
tion of the local Co-operative Society (which may have, 
it must not be forgotten, an annual turnover running 
into hundreds of thousands of pounds, and its own 
manufacturing departments) either as manager, or as 
secretary, or as chairman of the committee of manage- 
'ment. Belonging all to essentially the same social 
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stratum, and nurtured in the same atmosphei 
Co-operation, with much the same business experi- 
ence, the members of the Wholesale Board evidently 
make a highly efficient committee. The Board, as a 
whole, meets weekly, and there are three standing 
committees of about a dozen members each ; but a 
more intimate touch is kept with the administration 
of the hundred different establishments, not only by 
sub-committees of half a dozen members, but also 
by each establishment being assigned to a particular 
director, who makes a point of visiting the place once 
a week, not merely to inspect, but principally for a 
prolonged and intimate consultation with the manager 
(who, as a technical expert, is often in receipt of a 
higher salary than the director) about the difficulties 
met with, the policy to be pursued and the progress of 
the enterprise. Decisions as to policy naturally rest 
with the Board, but the directors, we gather, habitu- 
ally refrain from interfering with the business or 
technical details of any manager who retains their 
confidence. The personal consultations between 
directors and managers are supplemented by a large 
number of written reports, in which managers submit 
proposals to the committees, to the meetings of which 
they are frequently summoned for discussion of the 
new projects and of the changes of policy that are 
continually being made. There may be, on the 
Wholesale Board, no great captain of industry, no 
Napoleon of commerce, no administrative genius ; 
but these plain men, almost entirely of working-class 
extraction, with a formal education limited usually 
to that of the primary school, have managed to create, 
and to maintain in efficiency, an extraordinarily 
successful administrative organisation ; having behind 
it a couple of generations of continuous success, in a 
business now exceeding in turnover of commodities 
a hundred million pounds a year ; comprising a 
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hundred different productive enterprises in a dozen 
different countries ; with a specially constituted 
Research Department, in which over fifty specialists 
are always at work on testing what is done and elaborat- 
ing new schemes ; and an aggregate staff of 40,000 
persons. What the directors contribute, besides 
judgment, experience and knowledge of the great 
community which they have to serve, is, most con- 
spicuously, the cement that keeps all the establish- 
ments and departments together, preventing over- 
lapping, securing mutual service and maintaining 
continuity of policy. We suggest that the constitution 
and working of this remarkable body lends some 
support to the proposal that, when their business 
becomes sufficiently large to call for all their attention, 
the councils directing Local Government should be 
h made up of salaried " whole timers." We should 
I like to see made a detailed intimate comparison, in 
r point of efficiency of organisation of the whole complex 
of departments, and as to the actual services rendered 
by the directing council, between the English Co- 
operative Wholesale Society and the Municipality of 
L Manchester or Liverpool, 

I The Co-operative Movement is, at present, subject 

r to the same general supervision by the Board of Trade, 

and the same kind of conditions as to incorporation 

and registration as the capitahst trading joint-stock 

companies with which it competes, though it furnishes 

tto the Chief Registrar more detailed statistics than are 
required by the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies ; 
and a later chapter will deal with the nature and extent 
of the control over them that should be exercised 
by the Social Parliament. But as already indicated 
for the Municipal and other Local Authorities, the 
privilege might well be offered to the Co-operative 
Movement of developing its own federal institutions 
which should secure, for the local societies as well as for 
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the Wholesales, the same degree of pubHcity, 
development of independent inspection, test audit and 
costing ; the same reports by professional experts, the 
same wealth of comparative statistics, throwing light on 
the development of every corner of the enterprise, alike 
as regards output, efficiency, quahty and expense, in 
comparison with all the others, with its ovirn past, and 
with analogous undertakings under different forms of 
organisation, as would otherwise have to be instituted 
in the public interest by the departments acting for 
the committees of the Social Parliament. It is, how- 
ever, essential in the Co-operative as in the Municipal 
world, that any such federal departments for com- 
parative statistics, for audit, for costing or for research 
and experiment should be wholly unconnected with 
and entirely independent of the organisations, whether 
local or themselves federal, upon the efficiency of 
which the proposed department is called upon to 
report. Moreover, it should always be open to any 
important section of Co-operators to petition the 
Social Parliament for a special enquiry into the methods 
and results of any part of the Movement, to be con- 
ducted by the national departments under the standing 
committee concerned. 

The most serious drawback to the British Co- 
operative Movement at the present time is, perhaps, 
the complete absence, alike in the local societies and 
in the two Wholesales, of any machinery for the 
participation in the management of the extensive staff, 
now approaching 200,000 in number, which is em- 
ployed under conditions not essentially different from 
those of Joint-Stock Capitalism. There may be good 
reasons for the customary explicit disqualification— 
now beginning to be waived in a few societies — of any 
employee being elected by the members to the Com- 
mittee of Management, on which even the manager 
does not sit as a member. There are objections to 
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employees canvassing the members for votes, and perhaps 
being tempted to do some of them small favours to 
the detriment of other members. It is, however, not 
easy to see why a Co-operative Society, and even the 
great Wholesales, should object to allowing a seat on 
the Committee of Management, not only to the principal 
manager, but also to a nominee or nominees of the 
Trade Union or Trade Unions to which its staff 
belongs. The Co-operative Movement needs too, 
it is clear, the same sort of Joint Boards for Collective 
Bargaining, and, it may be suggested, also the same 
sort of Appointment and Discipline Boards, and even 
of Advisory Committees of various kinds, as we have 
described for the national and municipal industries 
and services. It is, however, essential that the volun- 
tary character of these organisations should be main- 
tained, and, under present circumstances, it must 
accordingly be left to the Co-operators and Trade 
Unionists concerned, among whom the question is 
now being hotly discussed, to fight the matter out, 
and to effect the necessary reforms in whichever way 
is mutually agreed upon> 

Other Voluntary Associations of Consumers 

As already indicated, the principle of organisation 
by voluntary associations of consumers has been 
applied in Great Britain, with success, to much more 
than the Co-operative Movement. We need only 
mention the network of mutual Building Societies, 
which are really analogous, as regards the one purpose 
of purchasing a dwelling-house, to the Co-operative 
Credit Societies, which have had a much less important 
development in this country than in Germany. Even 
more extensive are the various kinds of Friendly 

ir chapter on" The Reorganisation 
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Societies for mutual insurance of cash benefits duii 
sickness, or for funeral expenses or in other a 
gencies, together with medical attendance, admii 
to hospitals and convalescent homes and other ai' 
tages. The Trade Unions themselves are, ononei 
mutual benefit societies of this nature, providing 
for their members-a weekly payment when thrown 
of employment from any cause whatsoever, insuD 
against loss of tools by fire, and sometimes i 
superannuation allowance. Of like nature are 
thousands of social clubs, organised by local soci' 
of workmen and federated in the Club and InsI 
Union, which has no fewer than half a million aiffi 
members; and which provides for theni, among c 
advantages, a series of convalescent homes in diSa 
parts of Great Britain. Of the almost innumai 
other societies of a similar nature we have not % 
to speak ; from book clubs and societies for p 
every sort of game to musical societies of v 
kinds, from holiday clubs and societies for organia 
foreign tours up to groups and associations proviifi 
for their members the amenities of a country im 
or a joint shooting or fishing. We may include 
the same general category all the innumerable sodi 
of amateurs of special kinds of music or drama, perf 
also the various churches and chapels outside 
Established Church and — though here another eleu 
enters — the societies existing for the propaganda' 
particular creed or policy by their own members. 1 
aggregate membership of all these various volunl 
associations of consumers must approximate to 
entire adult population ; the capital under their 
ministration amounts to many millions, and their B 
annual expenditure to possibly as much as a hund 
millions sterling. 

It is often not understood that, far from objec 
to such voluntary associations of consumers, Socil 
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look for a great extension of this form of organisation 
in the Sociahst Commonwealth, facilitated by the 
most convenient arrangements for a simple form of 
registration or incorporation (which should, however, 
remain entirely optional), and subject, as at present, 
to the very minimum of legal technicalities or govern- 
mental control. In various ways such voluntaiy 
associations may be aided by the national and Local 
Government and actually made use of (as is already 
the case with Friendly Societies and Trade Unions 
under the National Insurance Act) as part of the 
constitutional machinery of governmental services. 
Some possible developments may be indicated, 

Adijlt Education 
In the matter of adult education, which will certainly 
occupy much of the attention of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Education of the Social Parliament, it 
may be expected that a large and ever-increasing part 
of the organisation will be left to voluntary associa- 
tions of the scholars themselves, who are in this case 
the consumers, on the lines successfully laid down 
by the Workers' Educational Association and the 
various Labour Colleges. Incidentally the travelling 
libraries of circulating book-boxes, long organised by the 
Fabian Society and other agencies, will become a huge 
enterprise, in supplement of the national and municipal 
library service, bringing a continual supply of books, 
old and new, to readers in every corner of the kingdom. 

The Future of the Country House 
Sociahsts are sometimes pityingly asked by oppon- 
ents what would become, in a Socialist Commonwealth, 
of the pleasant but expensive country houses of the 
"wealthy. Unfortunately, the 20,000 or so of such 
,mansions as are at present maintained out of rent, 
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iaterest and profit will be far from sufficient to si 
all the needs of a Socialist Commonwealtli. Some 
the largest of them will doubtless be maintained 
convalescent homes in connection with the La 
Health Authorities. Others will become colleges a 
residential hostels for the varied new developma 
of the nation's educational system. Others, agi 
will furnish comfortable homes for little communit 
of the superannuated workers without friends 
relations of their own. But for the most part well 
to see these pleasant residences becoming, u 
various forms of voluntary association, the hotic 
homes and recreation grounds of the urban tolk 
by hand or by brain. Every Trade Union, Frienil 
Society and Professional Association will need 
accommodation for its members in every part ol 
kingdom. It may be foreseen that the annual 
other conferences of these bodies, or of their 
branches, will often be held in stately mansions t 
over four hundred years ago from the religious i 
munities, or erected from their ruins ; and ! 
adapted, with every refined luxury, to the amenities) 
social life. It may be hoped that every techiuE 
college, even every group or elementary or second 
schools, will have the use of such premises for 
rural excursions, and periodical bohdays. A va 
small annual subscription, through their varioifl 
voluntary associations, from all the adult workers h 
hand or by brain, coupled with a payment for eau 
week's sojourn, would easily suffice for the upl 
of the premises and the maintenance of the 
necessary domestic staff of all the 20,000 countiy 
houses in the kingdom, as, with the gradual scaling- 
down of private incomes and the progressive elimina- 
tion of both large wealth and an idle class, these cotuiny 
houses, one by one, come into the market, or are 
taken over by public authorities. 
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The Extension of Personality 

It will be seen that the Socialist Commonwealth 
will have available, in the development of voluntary 
associations of consumers, independent of capitaHst 
profit-making, opportunities for a vast and incalcul- 
able expansion of personal freedom. To this opening 
up of opportunities for the satisfaction of particular 
desires, and the initiative and variety thereby promoted, 
Socialists attach the greatest importance. The national 
industries and services — to some extent even the 
municipal industries and services — will naturally pro- 
vide in the first place, as the Post Office does, what is 
required by the citizens in masses, the commoner needs 
of groups of substantial magnitude ; though much 
more may thus be conveniently done in fulfilment of 
special desires, sometimes for extra fees, than is usually 
realised. In the provision of household requisites it 
would be the aspiration of the various Co-operative 
Societies, whilst beginning with the requirements of 
the common run of members, to go on to respond, on 
terms strictly proportionate to any extra cost involved, 
to the demands of minorities, and even of distinctive 
individuals among them. There is indeed practi- 
cally no demand within the range of its service, how- 
ever exceptional in quality and refinement, to which 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society is not already, 
given reasonable notice, prepared to respond. But 
there will always be peculiar tastes and exceptional 
aspirations ; there will be the continuous stream of 
novel demands, many of them purely experimental 
and certainly transient ; there will be all sorts of 
cravings— inventive, artistic, emotional, religious, and 
what not^ — for which people will want to find expression 
and gratification ; above all, there will be, in Great 
Britain at least, an imperative desire to do whatever 
one feels inclined to do, and to get whatever one 
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fancies, whether or not any of the National Boardsi 
any of the Local Authorities or any of the Co-ope« 
Societies has already foreseen and provided for 
We shall certainly preserve in Great Britain, whaw 
may be done in countries more accustomed to I 
" Police State," the enormously valuable princi 
that whatever is not expressly declared to be 
offence against the law is permissible to the indindu 
without leave or licence from any department 
official. Some legal prohibitions there must of couis 
be, but between what is for the time being actuallyps 
vided by the various forms of coUectivist organisatio! 
and what is specially prohibited by the criminal Is 
there will necessarily always be a considerable 11 
charted ocean into which individuals must be fi 
to dive at their own peril. Sociahsts desire to stiir 
late this individual initiative, and facilitate this sat 
faction of personal cravings, by preserving the utmo 
freedom to groups to combine in voluntary assoc 
tions of consumers for any purposes not speciticall 
prohibited by the Penal Code. Such associatiou 
catering only for their own members, will be 
the footing of the existing social clubs on a b 
of mutuality ; their members may accumulate t 
own joint capital, jointly engage their own fre^ 
serving staffs, and supply themselves, within the fl 
liberties allowed by the criminal law, with what! 
they desire. There need be no limit to the poss 
developments of this corporate extension of individi 
personality. 

AH developments of this kind will of course bt 
watched by both the Social Parliament and the Political 
Parliament ; and it will be necessary, from time to 
time, to guard against abuses. It will need to be 
determined in which classes of cases registration should 
be required, and in which legal incorporation should 
be permitted. Membership may sometimes have to 
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restricted to adults. In some cases special provisions 
may be required to prevent evasion, or at least avoid- 
ance, of taxation. The Policy of the National Minimum 
will call for an enforcement of the standard conditions 
prescribed under the laws relating to public health, 
education, employment, etc, ; and the principle of 
Measurement and Publicity must be applied in these 
as in all other forms of social organisation. Finally, it 
may be observed that Parliament may possibly think fit 
to draw two separate boundary lines, prohibiting to 
capitalist profit-making the provision of some things 
which, even if not made the subject of national or 
municipal enterprise, it may allow to non-profit -seeking 
voluntary associations of consumers, uniting only for 
the supply of their own needs, especially when these 
(like the consumers' Co-operative Societies) remain 
always open to additional members without premium 
or limit. We get here an incidental illumination of 
the respective spheres of the Social and the Political 
Parliaments. It will be for the Social Parhament to 
decide what enterprises it will conduct or refuse to 
conduct as national services ; what municipal enter- 
prises it will forbid ; and under what conditions or 
limitations either voluntary associations of consumers 
or the profit-making capitalist shall be permitted to 
engage in them. It may be imagined that the Social 
Parliament will always have a bias in favour of its own 
enterprises, and that it may sometimes be thought to 
be unfriendly to what it may think of as rival concerns. 
But the Minister of Justice, responsible to the Political 
Parliament, will be the guardian of personal hberty ; 
and it will be his duty to advise the Political Parliament 
whether any particular class of acts should be prohibited 
by being made off'ences under the criminal law. It will 
be for the Political Parliament to see that the whole 
expanse between national or Municipal provision on 
the one hand, and prohibition by the Penal Code on 
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the other, shall remain open for individual initiatw| 
and associated action. 

The Problem of the Press 

We hazard the suggestion that here may be fouM 
the solution, in the Socialist Commonwealth, oftk 
difficulty presented by the newspaper press. Althoo^ 
Socialists foresee a great development of offitf 
journals of every sort, in all the arts and sciences, 
industries and services, and in different parts oftk 
country (published by authority, national, munidpi 
or co-operative, vocational or university, and ofa 
posted gratuitously to those to whom the informatid 
is important), probably no Socialist proposes thattki 
community should have nothing but an official pre& 
At the same time, the conduct of a newspaper withtk 
object of obtaining a profit — even more so the condoi 
of newspapers by wealthy capitalists with the objcd 
of influencing the public mind ; or the purchase bj 
such capitalists, with ulterior objects, of one news- 
paper after another — appears open to grave objection, 
and obviously leads to very serious abuses.^ Espei 
ally during the stage of transition from a predomifr 
antly capitalist to a predominantly Socialist society, i 
may be necessary to prohibit the publication of nei^s- 
papers with the object of private profit, or undfl 
mdividual ownership, as positively dangerous to the 
community. But this does not mean that there should 
be no unofficial journals. All that would be for- 

* A recent case in the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, 
in which the executors of the late Lord Rhondda sued the directors of tlx 
Western Mail^ lends point to this proposal. It was complained that certiii 
proceedings of the airectors had placed ** the Rhondda interests " in the 
newspaper ** in a minority, and caused damage to them," estimated a 
£70,000. " Lady Rhondda gave evidence, saying that her father bought 
shares in a number of newspaper concerns. He did not buy them fot 
investment purposes, but to secure control, that being his only object. . . • 
He was a strong individualist, and was desirous of obtaining publicity for 
those views. She would not admit that it was to help his operations in 
coal." {Westminster Gazette, March 17, 1920.) 
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bidden would be individual or joint-stock ownership 
and commercial profit. The greatest newspaper enter- 

g rises could be converted into consumers' Co-operative 
ocieties, in which every purchaser, or at any rate 
every continuous subscriber, thereby automatically 
became a member, casting one vote only, periodically 
electing a managing committee by ballot taken through 
the newspaper itself ; and the managing committee 
exercising (with due participation in the management 
of the vocations concerned) entire control over the 
enterprise, but being required to devote any surplus 
of receipts over expenditure to the improvement of 
the newspaper itself, and being forbidden to distribute 
any part of it, either in dividends or in excessive 
salaries, or to individuals at all, otherwise than by way 
of reduction of the price for the future. It would 
certainly not be the wish of Socialists to prevent any 
group of readers from having (within the criminal 
law) any newspaper that they desired ; and the form 
of a consumers' Co-operative Society seems to make 
possible the utmost variety m independent journalism 
without dependence on capitalist ownership or the 
unwholesome stimulus of private profit. With 
periodicals limited to those owned, either by public 
authorities of one or other kind, or by consumers' 
Co-operative Societies — ownership by individual or 
joint-stock Capitalism being entirely eliminated — the 
transformation of journalism into an organised and 
largely self-governing profession, enjoying not only 
independence and security but also a recognised 
standard of qualification and training, and' a professional 
ethic of its own, would be greatly facilitated. 

The Safeguarding of the Public Interest 

It will be seen that in these suggestions for Co- 
operative reconstruction and Co-operative expansion 
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no proposal has been included for any direct n 
sentation on the governing bodies of these volus 
Democracies of Consumers, of the community: 
whole, or of men and women as citizens. As aln 
imphed, the reason for this omission is that t 
voluntary associations of consumers will not 
instruments of production which are of unique n 
to the community, or which cannot be replao 
they freely admit additional members without p 
mium ; they will not have a legal monopoly of 
trade or service, and the ser\ices which they ■ 
administer will not be such as to involve issuo 
policy on which there will be a cleavage of inter 
between this generation of consumers and the penna 
welfare of the community, or the interests of fiiB 
generations. But it goes without saying that if 
association of consumers were to be given a mon(^ 
or were to be charged with a service of public ra 
than individual importance, some provision wc 
have to be made for the inclusion in the committee 
management of representatives of the conmiunity 
citizens^probably on the nomination of the U 
Authority for the same district. For the rest we I 
fi , on the enforcement of the " National Minimui 

I conditions of employment, education, public ha 

J and public amenity ; on participation in the dired 

C of the service by the vocational organisations concem 

I and last, but not least, on the full and continu 

■ application of the principle of Measurement l 

I Publicity, by the Social Parliament, through 

I standing committees and central departments. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE REORGANISATION OF THE VOCATIONAL WOI^LD 

In the foregoing proposals for the reconstruction of 
the national Government and the administration of 
the nationalised industries and services ; for the 
reorganisation of Local Government, with its munici- 
palised industries and services, and for the progressive 
development of the sphere of voluntary Democracies 
of Consumers, we have attempted to forecast, in some 
detail, the participation in the administration of all 
these industries and services of the workers by hand 
and by brain. But this necessarily disjointed aescrip- 
tion of the sphere of the Democracies of Producers as 
part and parcel of the various types of socialised 
administration, has given no vision of vocational 
organisation considered as a whole — as a world by 
itself, with its own laws of life, its own scope for the 
enlargement of human personality, and its own sphere 
for the development of faculty and satisfaction of 
desire. On what basis will the several vocations be 
organised in the Socialist Commonwealth ? How 
will one vocation be marked off from another ? By 
what method will each vocation be recruited ? What 
provision will be made for the rise of new vocations 
due to the emergence in a progressive humanity of 
new faculties and desires ? By what means shall we 
secure the necessary elasticity among the vocations, 
the desirable freedom of migration from one to another ? 
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What will be the character of the activities of vocat 
organisation ? And, finally, will there be, as 
of the constitution of the Socialist Comraonwf 
a national assembly based on a vocational 
chise and co-ordinated with the Political and 
Parliaments ? 



The Trade Union Movement as the Organ 
Revolt against the Capitalist System 

Let us first clear away from the field of controva 
a possible misunderstanding. In this chapter we i 
discuss, not the immediately urgent question of 
successful struggle with a dominant Capitalist SysB 
but the structure and function of vocational i 
isation in a society that has become predomina 
Socialist in character. Under the present DictM 
ship of the Capitalist the community is divi 
into two warring sections, the nation of the richi 
the nation of the poor. On the one hand are thel 
hundred thousand men and women who own c 
organise the bulk of the land and capital of the couil 
who take for their income more than one-half of the en 
national product, and who are now combining for 
protection of their privileged position. On the ol 
hand is the " class-conscious proletariat " of those I 
have to depend for their livelihood on wages and si 
salaries, amounting in the aggregate to less than ( 
half of the national product, who are now increa 
enrolling themselves in the Trade Union Moven 
as the organ of revolt against the existing order 
society. This sharp division of our community 
a party of the " haves " and a party of the " have M 
{a division defiantly proclaimed in this very year I 
by the present Prime Minister in his appeal to 
property owners, whether Conservative or Liberal, 
combine against the Labour Partyj has been immenS' 
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p emphasised by the Great War. The sudden and 
awful searchhght thrown on the Capitalist System by 
the war itself, and by the nature of the peace which has 
succeeded it, has revealed to the great mass of manual 
workers the essentially predatory character of the 
Capitalist State. The minor brain workers — minor 
not in capacity or training, or in the social value of 
their service, but in their exiguous incomes and semi- 
servile position- — the clerks, the teachers, the lower 
grades of public officials and professional men— are 
slowly but surely perceiving that if they are to maintain 
even their pre-war standard of life and liberty they 
will have, for the struggle, to throw in their lot with 
the manual workers. This state of war, a war not less 
real because it is carried on by passive resistance, by 
periodical stoppages of production by employers or 

kby the employed, and by a chronic refusal on both 
sides to serve the community to the best of their 
ability when this seems to conflict with their private 
gain, is distorting to an ever greater degree the structure 
and function of society ; not of the political govern- 
ment alone, but also of capitalist enterprise, and of 
the political and industrial organisation of the manual 
working class . ■ For the purpose of a successful struggle 
against capitalist dictatorship in the workshop, in the 
public press, in electoral organisation, in Parliament 
and in the Cabinet itself, it naturally seems of vital 
importance to generate, among the manual workers 
and the allied brain workers, the most extended and 
intense class consciousness. This class consciousness, 
it has been urged by the technicians of revolution, 
emerges most easily in the workshop, where men and 
I women toil in concert day by day for so large a part 
\ of their waking life. It is best accumulated and 
I;, strengthened by combining all the workers in each 
industry, and in all industries, in gigantic amalgama- 
1^ tions or federations. We need not here enquire 
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whether this subordination of all the separate in 
and aspirations of innumerable vocations in 
disciplined army will be most rapidly and effi 
carried out by the formation of strictly de 
and all-inclusive unions of all the persons empl 
in the several ** industries," or in all the entei 
of united groups of employers ; or by huge amal] 
tions of labourers on the one hand, and of 
mechanics on the other ; or by federations of 
nomous unions, such as the Triple Alliance or 
Transport Workers' Federation ; or by the 
federation of a reorganised Trades Union O) 
with a " general staff," in close connection with 
equally disciplined political Labour Party. B 
speaking, what is desirable for the battle with 
ism, whether fought on the industrial or on the politi 
field, may well be " one big Union,'' so organised d| 
so directed that the whole of the manual worlin 
class and the whole of the allied brain workers nflfl 
move at one time with one will, and for one purpost 
The more homogeneous and the more highly fr 
ciplined the force, the quicker and more conapte' 
may well be the victory. 

Now, it would be misleading to press unduly dx 
analogy between a war between races and a war betwd 
classes. But the world has been taught by bittt 
experience that an organisation devised for carryinfl 
on war to the bitter end of victory or defeat does w 
teach us, in fact tends to disable us from learninj' 
how best to organise society if the purpose be n* 
fighting but co-operation ; not uniform discipline, 
diversified freedom ; not identity of faculties anJ 
desires, but the utmost range in variety from group to 
group ; not repression of individuality in the batA 
between one herd of human beings and another, but tb 
largest enjoyment for each citizen of the widest possibk 
personal liberty. It follows that, in an attempt to 
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forecast the vocational organisation of a Socialist 
Commonwealth, we must rid our minds of battle cries 
and turn our backs on battle formations. In a^ society 
in which all adults will be workers so long as fulness 
of health and strength lasts, and in which all will have 
equal chances, from birth to death, of enjoying a 
civilised existence, there will be no room, so the 
Socialists recognise, for class consciousness and the 
class struggle. 

With this foreword we sweep out of our conception 
of vocational organisation in a predominantly Socialist 
Conmionwealth all the unlovely requirements, all the 
inevitable distortions of the class struggle of to-day. 
We start on our quest of the laws of life that will 
govern vocational organisation in the future, with 
two clues — two dominant principles of social expediency 
— ^the right of self-determination for each vocation, 
and the right of free enterprise for every type of 
socialised administration. 

The Right of Self-Determination for each 

Vocation 

Let us interpret the principle of free association in 
its application to vocational organisation. The spirit 
of corporate freedom that struggled for expression in 
the mediaeval guilds of craftsmen, and that was seen 
at work in the courts and companies, ancient and 
modem, of the learned professions, as in the colleges 
and faculties of universities in all countries, has always 
assumed the form of a continuous and an insistent 
demand, on the part of groups of persons who feel that 
they possess a common craft or mystery, a common 
art or science, that they should be allowed, unhampered 
by other sections of the community, to determine the 
conditions imder which they render their peculiar 
social service. These specialised groups feel that 
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they have an inherent right to define, not onk 
material circumstances of their work, but also 
best they can perfect their art or extend their k 
ledge.' Moreover, they feel themselves to be, ai 
corporate entity, peculiarly fitted to participate inf 
determination of the nation's policy, so far as 
special subjects are concerned. The final cause 
vocational organisation, as distinguished fi"om 
organisation of citizens and even that of membeni 
the Co-operative Movement, is not the promotion 1 
objects which all men, or most men, have in coi 
but, on the contrary, the promotion of exactly 
characteristics and purposes which differentiate 
particular group of workers from the general 
That is to say, vocational organisation is, in the 
literal meaning of the term, functional. 

i What constitutes a Vocation 

The practical bearing of this conception of 
origin and purpose of vocational organisation— 01 
the community is free from the class struggle 
capitalist dictatorship — lies in the fact that, VI 
freedom of association is permitted, men and womfll 
will spontaneously form groups on the basis of a 
mon technique and the fulfilment of a special type 
social function. In each of these groups it will beil 
matter of secondary importance to its members whe 
they find themselves at work in the administration 
a National Board or of a department of Munidrf 
Government, or of one of the innumerable vcJiu^ 
tary Democracies of Consumers ; or, indeed, whethff 
they are employed by some remnant of capitalist enter- 
prise, or are working as individual producers, supplyin? 
the needs of individual clients. The bond that ^ 
unite them in their vocational organisation will be tk 
complex of needs and desires, faculties and aspiratioflJ 
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which men and women pursuing the same calling feel 
that they have in common. It is exactly this specialised 
complex that distinguishes them from the rest of their 
fellow-citizens, even in their own town ; whilst the 
same complex actually unites them with persons of the 
same calling belonging to other races or at work in 
other countries. It is through the intensification of this 
tie of a speciahsed vocation, knowing no geographical 
limits, that man as a producer gains the maximum 
freedom to express his personality in production. 
On the other hand, any attempt to merge in a single 
■Democracy of Producers, defined otherwise than by 
vocation, men and women who belong to different 
vocations, having different needs and desires and 
different faculties and aspirations, will lessen alike the 
quantity and the quality of their control over their 
peculiar calhng. For example, the professional self- 
determination of the trained nurse is not developed 
by the inclusion of nurses in a vocational organisation 
dominated by doctors and dentists ; nor would the 
professional self-government of medical men be in- 
creased by their inclusion in a single Democracy of 
all the workers in a National or Local Health Service, 
E in which the nurses and hospital attendants, the 
' sanitary inspectors and the sewer-men would form a 
majority. In like manner the self-expression of the 
carpenters and Joiners, or of the skilled engineering 
craftsmen, or of the boilermakers, would not be pro- 
moted by their being all included in an organisation 
[ of all those engaged in the shipbuilding industry, in 
which the conditions under which they exercise their 
several crafts would be partly determined by shipyard 
[ labourers and warehousemen, clerks and typists, naval 
I larchitects and draughtsmen , or any combination of these. 
LAny control that the teachers may win over the curri- 
Iculum of the schools, the size of the classes that they 
'nstruct or the methods of their teaching, would be 
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nullified by compelling them to gain the consent,! 
every step of this professional self-determination 
the school caretakers and school attendance officer' 
of the school nurses and the school doctors, or of tin 
clerks in the offices of the Local Education Author^ 
all of whom are equally workers in the school senitt 
Hence, whatever arguments may be found in favd 
of a large and inclusive organisation for the purpose 
of the class struggle, or in resistance to the capitalist 
it does not seem that the essential purpose of vocatioiMl 
self-government will be promoted by any fonnol 
organisation that includes in one and the same bodj 
masses of men and women of different callings, whost 
functions in social service are almost as varied ami 
multifarious as those of the whole body of citizeni 
Each vocation or calling must stand on its own fed 
and retain its own autonomy.^ 

The Right of Free Enterprise for Socialised 

Administrations 

But in asserting the claim of each vocational group 
to its own freedom of self-determination, we muS 
not forget that there is also another freedom thai 
Socialists seek to maximise — that of citizen and con- 
sumer to determine how he will satisfy his varied and 
constantly changing needs and desires, and by \vliat 
measures he will safeguard the future of his community. 
Thus, whilst provision must be made for freedom in 
self-determination for each vocational group, provisioii 
must equally be made for freedom in self-determina- 
tion of each communal organ. It is plain that tk 

^ This does not of course exclude the possibility of federations of alfo 
vocations, which may or may not coincide with " industries " or " services,' 
or with Co-operative, Municipal or national administrations, for any purpo* 
that they may feel themselves to have in common ; nor yet that of tempofU! 
and shifting alliances among vocations for particular objects, referred to* 
the end of this chapter. • 
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community, in its Social Parliament and the adminis- 
^ative boards of the nationalised industries, the 
Local Authorities and the voluntary Democracies of 
Consumers, must be free (subject, of course, to the 
criminal law and to the due application of the Policy 
of the National Minimum, and also to the participation 
of the workers by hand and by brain in the manage- 
ment of their services already outlined) to extend and 
to vary its several enterprises in any direction that 
seems desirable. The exercise of this freedom in the 
organisation of industries and services will necessarily 
involve a wide scope for what has been called by the 
economists " the integration of processes." There is 
no finality, and indeed but little stability, in the way 
that industries and services happen at the moment 
to be grouped for purposes of administration. For 
example, the Standing Committee of the Social Parlia- 
ment and the National Board for Transport must 
certainly be free to set up hotels, to run omnibuses and 
steamers and motor-lorry services radiating from any 
railway station or harbour ; to provide not only wait- 
ing-rooms, but also baths and restaurants ; to publish 
time-tables, guide-books and other literature suitable 
for travellers, and, in short, to engage in any other 
enterprise that from time to time may be found to be 
convenient for the fullest development of transport. 
In like manner the Local Authorities should be free 
to provide not only individual homes but also various 
types of communal homes, including, therefore, restau- 
rants and hotels ; local systems of transport by land, 
water and air, with all their appurtenances ; every 
description of education and recreation, of medical 
and mental treatment, and any factories for the supply 
of any commodities or services which it needs in its 
work, or for which it sees a demand among its citizens. 
Similarly, any voluntary Democracy of Consumers, 
: whether or not included in the federal institutions of 
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the Co-operative Movement, will be equally in 
carry on, for its own members, any form of produ 
or distribution, in which it chooses to engage, wh 
what its members thus seek to provide be some b 
specialised means of transport, some peculiar kii 
housing, some particular form of recreation, 
special brand of food or clothing, or some new 
of light or heating. We see no reason why feden 
of municipal authorities should not undertake 
own banking and finance, as the federations of 
operative Societies already do ; why they shoule 
send their buyers into other countries to pun 
anything they require, as Co-operative Societie 
successfully do ; or, for that matter, why they sb 
not sell their produce to the municipal and 
operative federations of other nations. Con 
sense and the automatic check of expense wi 
course limit any such wild orgy of experimenl 
form of dissipation of productive energies whii 
not usually made a matter of reproach to soci 
enterprise — in the direction of pushing to the 
of waste this emulation among the various typ 
socialised administration ; and any such experii 
will have to be conducted under the laws ana bye-lfl 
already referred to, prohibiting any positive misuse 
the instruments of production or the deterioration! 
the mental or physical environment of the citizos 
Why we here emphasise this freedom of all tj-pe^ 
socialised administration is to lay bare the fact lb 
each of these administrations will necessarily ha^ii 
deal not with one vocation only, or even with an) 
unchanging group of vocations, but with each sepaW 
vocation that it will find engaged in the new ser\ici. 
or the production of the new commodity, whid 
comes thus to be undertaken in some new connecti!! 
We must accordingly visualise the principal vocatioi»l 
organisations, and perhaps the great majority of alW 
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them, finding themselves participating in the manage- 
ment, not only of one, but of all the various forms 
of socialised industry. For instance, it is clear that 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineers, medical 
men, Ubrarians, scientific technicians of every descrip- 
tion, accountants and auditors, and craftsmen of every 
kind and sort, will be engaged alike by the National 
Boards, by the Local Authorities and by the innumer- 
able voluntary Democracies of Consumers, according 
to the particular service or commodity that it is 
their vocation to produce, irrespective of the form of 
communal administration by which it may be directed. 
The vocation, in short, cuts across, not only all 
geographical, but also all administrative boundaries. 

Vocational Organisation as a Stratified 

Democracy 

This vision of an endless series of Democracies of 
Producers as a stratification of persons according to 
the particular specialisation of their productive faculties 
— a stratification running right across the vertical 
cfivisions among citizens and consumers according to 
their position on the earth's surface, and penetrating 
to one community after another, even into the utmost 
recesses of semi-barbarous countries, varying its in- 
timate character according to the civilisations through 
which it passes — raises the question of the lateral 
boundaries between vocations. How rigid will these 
boimdaries be ? By whom will they be determined ? 

(a) Qualification for Employment 

It may be assumed at once that the Socialist Common- 
wealth will recognise no claim to entrance into a voca- 
tion, still less to monopoly of a vocation, based on 
royal grant or other personal privilege, on favouritism 
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or jobbery, or on heredity or patrimony. The a 
justification for a claim to enter any vocation can 
the public need for the service and the produa 
capacity to render it. It is interesting to sped 
how far it will be found expedient in the public inMS 
to require of every aspirant some prescribed te* 
capacity, by way of quahfication for entrance. D 
of the most attractive features of the mediasval gl 
was the guarantee of skilled craftsmanship assumu 
be given, not only by the enforcement of apprenU 
ship, but also by the requirement of a masterpiece^ 
a condition of admission to the privileges of the ci 
In the modern world the old professions of law; 
medicine have managed to retain for themselves 
absolutely precise line of demarcation between t' 
who are legally qualified to practise and those 
are not ; and the newer brain-working voca 
mostly aspire to a similarly authoritative registn 
of qualified practitioners. Even among the ma 
workers the old qualification of a prolonged apprend 
ship during youth lingers in many crafts, thoiigl 
fijids its sanction no longer in law, but in the rui 
of some Trade Unions and in the workshop custom 
of particular localities. Meanwhile other groups li 
manual workers, like the plumbers and the enginemtt 
are asking for the more modern test of certification afK 
an examination in technical proficiency. Yet anothfl 
device is suggested by the example of various brancb 
and grades of the public service, which have, forneai^ 
half a century, been recruited on the basis, not of i 
qualifying examination, but of the far more searchinj 
and restrictive test of an open competitive examinatim 
for a prescribed number of vacancies. 

Now it would be, in our present state of knowledgt, 
the height of unwisdom to dogmatise as to the devico 
by which the Socialist Commonwealth would defi* 
either the boundaries of the vocations or the conditioK 
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I of their membership. But the world has enough 
I experience to foresee that some tests and qualifications 
I there must be for particular occupations. There can 
be no effective self-determination for any vocation 
without some organisation of its practitioners ; and 
the first condition of effective organisation is an exact 
identification of the persons to be organised. It is 
accordingly unlikely that the rule and practice will be 
universal that any person, however technically un- 
qualified, may at any time enter upon any occupation 
that he chooses ; or that any administrative authority, 
individual or corporate, may engage any person for 
any service. It is equally apparent that the decision 
as to who shall be permitted to enter a vocation, or 
I the exact character of the qualifications to be insisted 
I on, cannot properly be entrusted to the fihal and 
I exclusive arbitrament of any organisation of the exist- 
jing practitioners. The existing body of medical 
f men cannot safely be given a completely free hand to 
prescribe the curriculum for medical education, to 
determine the examination or other tests, or to select 
the recruits who shall be allowed to practise ; because 
I this would enable the present generation of doctors to 
I limit the numbers; to stereotype the professional 
f- attainments at what was customary when they them- 
selves ^Yere trained ; and by requiring an unnecessarily 
expensive schooling, even to set up a class monopoly 
of the profession. Nor could the teachers be per- 
mitted to settle, as they might choose, the vexed 
question of whether technical subjects, such as engin- 
eering or accountancy, should be taught by trained 
(teachers having some acquaintance with the subject, 
or by expert technicians with a gift for teaching.* 
' " There arises the fundamenlal question not yet authoritatively 
•ettled, whether the instructor in a particular speciality should riornntlly 
be drawn from the ranks of skilled executants, and taught how to teach, or 
recruited from among trained teachers, and practised in the subject. This 
draws in its train the secondary problem of how the curriculum, or the 
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These considerations point to the tests of compete 
where such tests are required as a condition of 
ployment or independent practice, being framed 
administered by Joint Boards, including expert 
sentatives of (a) the existing body of practitioneoj 
(b) those engaged in teaching the aspirants to 
profession ; and (c) the Co-operative, Mimic 
or national administrations employing the p»j 
titioners. We may visualise these Joint 
working under the searchUghts of Measurement 
Publicity, emanating not only from the statu 
departments, but also from the research laboratooB 
of the psychologists and biometrical workers, en[ 
on the investigation of all possible methods of 
covering and testing human character and cai 
But besides such obligatory testing as may from tii 
to time be prescribed for particular vocations, thai 
would of course continue to be optional tests m 
distinctions, of higher or more specialised grak, 
which may be left to be independently organised bf 
the universities or by the vocational scientific sodedei 
or Subject Associations, or by such general bodies « 
the Royal Society itself — tests and distinctions whii 
will carry only such weight as public opinion may con- 
cede to them, and which may or may not be insistdj 
on as qualifications for particular appointments. 



syllabus of instruction in the subject, should be dravsm up. In theiealif 
of elementary and secondary education the struggle on this point is a sBS^ 
one ; the issue is between those rendering the service, who think theylW 
how it can be best done, and those representing the community nee(&l 
the service, who think they must determine what is required. In the rttif 

of the specialist teacher this struggle tends to be a triple one ^the ^i^ 

executants and the skilled teachers both arguing before the representstivs 
of the community in favour of their respective claims to delimit the spedalil! 
and dictate the method of instruction." (The New Statesman : Supplemfl* 
on English Teachers and their Professional Organisation, by S. and B. Webki 
Part II., Oct. 2, 1915, p. 13.) 
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(b) The Rise of New Vocations 

So much for vocations that already exist and have 
already secured the recognition of their right to self- 
determination. But our experience of the last century 
has proved that, with the perpetual emergence of new 
needs and faculties, the progress of invention and the 
continuous development of science and art, there will 
arise new groups of men and women, having in common 
a new complex of faculties, aspirations and functional 

I needs, and claiming for their own members the right 
to vocational self-determination. Indeed, it must not 
be ignored that one of the advantages of the era of 
the free enterprise of the profit-maker, relatively to 
periods of history dominated by vocational organisa- 
tion (as, for instance, the caste system of India or the 
gild system of the Middle Ages), was exactly this 
progressive differentiation of human faculty shown 
m the rise of new specialisations. As examples, may 
be cited the emergence of the pharmaceutical chemists, 
I who secured their emancipation from the medical pro- 
fession in 1844, and the upgrowth of such completely 
new types of human faculty, grouping themselves in 
institutes and societies, as the actuaries, the account- 
' ants, the quantity surveyors, the sanitary inspectors, 
the trained nurses and, as a revival of the most ancient 
of all vocations, the midwives ; whilst even more modem 
specialities in all the sciences, various types of muni- 
cipal experts, managers and secretaries, and particular 
grades of civil servants, are now organising themselves 
independently to resist the Dictatorship of the Capitalist 
or the bureaucratic autocracy of governmental institu- 
I tions. Hence, in the Socialist Commonwealth, there 
I must be some machinery for the prompt recognition 
' of new vocations. This is all the more necessary if 
I existing vocations, whether manual workers or brain 
L workers, are to be given any eifective measure of self- 
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government in the determination of their condini 
of employment and the character of their service. 1 
it must always be remembered that the main til 
developed by the self-government of an existing bt 
of practitioners is its dislike of heterodoxy— its II 
of the new generation knocking at the door and cU 
ing to carry on the old service in some other way, 
new processes, by new machinery, or even by l 
types of human talent and training. It is the id 
tion of this inveterate tendency to a scientific ffl 
industrial conservatism among each successive gt 
tion of a vocational organisation— one of the 
pregnant facts of Sociology— that makes it impen 
to refuse to concede to any group of producers 
complete control of the instruments of production rf 
which they work, or unfettered power to organa 
their industry or service in the way that happens i 
suit the undeveloped technique of the main bodyo 
existing practitioners. But this does not mean tist 
in any revolution of mechanical processes, or inm 
new apphcation of science, or in the development «' 
any new art, or in the satisfaction of any new needs i 
desires, the "established expectations" of any li 
vocation should be ignored. On the contrary, inlli 
new social order aimed at by Socialists, as was propostt 
in vain by John Stuart Mill three-quarters of a cenW 
ago, one of the first obligations to be recognised fiil 
be that of taking generously into consideration At 
claims of workers of every grade whose services SR 
in the public interest, superseded by new developmtiffl 
of technique — either by patiently teaching them atli< 
public expense the new methods and processes, or In 
enabling them to transfer to new fields of work, or If 
a generous superannuation. The practitioner wii» 
technique has been superseded will receive at least" 
much consideration as the citizen whose " propeffl 
rights " are held to be no longer consistent with tht 
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An impartial tribunal 

public welfare. At present there is no such considera- 
tion shown for the sufferers by industrial revolutions, 
small or great ; and equally no provision for the recog- 
nition of the emergence of new vocations, it being 
assumed that, in a predominantly capitalist society the 
employer should be free to exploit and the worker to be 
exploited. But even to-day there is, in the lobbies of 
Parliament, perpetual intrigue on the part of old voca- 
tions to prevent the emergence of new vocations, or on 
the part of the new vocations to secure the right to 
public employment at the cost of the old vocations ; an 
intrigue which results in casually passed statutes sub- 
ordinating one vocation to another (for instance, the 
dentists, the midwives and the trained nurses to the 
medical profession), and in stealthy clauses of other 
statutes which give to certain favoured institutes or 
societies a monopoly of government posts.^ In the 
Socialist Commonwealth there will have to be some 
disinterested and impartial authority, which cannot 
therefore spring from either the older or newer voca- 
tion, charged to discover and determine under what 
conditions any particular group of workers claiming to 
have a specialised technique and specialised vocational 
needs may liberate itself, as a group, from the juris- 
diction of other professionals, and set up for itself as a 

' " A legal monopoly of practice may be given without any statutory 
registration of the profession. The two leading societies of public 
accountants of England and Wales, the ' Chartered ' and the ' Incorpor- 
ated ' — together with the ' Chartered ' Societies of Scotland and Ireland 
respectively — have managed to get clauses inserted in various Acts of 
ParUament, both public and private, confining certain appointmenta (such 
as auditors), in particular enterprises of public cliaracter or joint-stock com- 
panies, to members of these particular voluntary societies. And passing 
troai law to administration, the great Institutes of Engineers have latterly 
come to exercise great influence in favour of a monopoly for their own 
members in the appointments to important engineering posts, whilst during 
the war the recognition by the Government of these great Institutes in the 
■election of men for commisi^ions in the Army and places in munition works 
IB virtually handing over to thi" members, associates, or students of these 
Inslitutea the monopoly of certain grades of engineering." {Professional 
Astociations, Supplement of The New Siatesmau. by S. and B. Webb, 
XpzH aS, 1917, p. 43.) 

U 
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new corporate entity, to exercise for itself its owni 
or participation in the administration of the paiti 
industry or service in which its members are cone 



(c) How WILL EACH VOCATION BE RECRUn® 

The actual recruiting, year by year, of eachind 
or service, as distinguished from the testing on 
tration of those who desire to join it, needs h 
consideration. It cannot be assumed that any i 
man or woman has any right to employment i 
particular occupation that he or she may prefa 
that all those who qualify will be taken on, stil 
that they will be chosen for the particular p 
which they may aspire. It must clearly be the 
munity's needs that will decide. Approximately 
many vacancies may be expected in each brao 
industry or public service, in comparison wit 
number in previous years, will be published b 
Department of Employment into which the pi 
Ministry of Labour will develop ; and this infora 
will be supplemented by similar approximate stal 
in each locahty, which will be always under the 
sideration of the Local Education Authority. F 
administration, local, national or co-operative, ' 
from time to time, announce publicly the numberd 
character of the new appointments that it propose! 
make ; and then proceed to select, from among tt 
who apply, the persons who, possessing any minin 
qualifications that may have been prescribed, > 
judged, after the most effective examination or o' 
tests that can be devised, to be the most compe 
for the particular service required. The unsucce 
candidates will simply have to apply for vacancies J 
some other service.^ There seems no objection tQi 
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W number of persons obtaining a legal qualification to 
practise, at their own risk of obtaining employment 
or gaining clients. ■ There would indeed be many 
advantages in every competent citizen voluntarily 

» qualifying himself in more than one occupation, notably 
in every brain-working professional becoming proficient 
also in a manual craft, and every craftsman obtaining 
some intellectual qualifications. Moreover, there are 
some posts (such as that of Coroner) which are best 
filled by persons with double qualifications. 

(The most exhilarating vision of Democracy is, in 
fact, not that of a drab uniformity either of faculties 
and desires, or of education and qualifications, but one 
of an infinite divergence of line and colour, with a 
constantly increasing number of specialisations and 
experimental variations. One of the social values of 
vocational, as compared with communal, " self-deter- 
mination " is exactly this sorting out of men and women 
into distinct groups in such a way that varieties in 
productive faculty are multiplied and heightened by 
fellowship in thought and action. Nor is this confined 
to what are commonly thought of as the brain-working 
professions. It is a mistake to assume that the manual 
working crafts, which have their own infinite variety 
in specialisation, demand no intellectual qualifications. 

I On the contrary, they will be increasingly combined 
with mental training. It is plain that no self-respect- 
ing Commonwealth will allow such a degradation of 
its citizens as is implied in the perpetual lifelong 
repetition of an exclusively mechanical operation. 
is clear that any problem that arises, whether of eicess of population or of 
deficiency, is not one to be dealt with by any one industrial administration. 
Any such problem will need to be grappled with by the Social Parliament 
ictine for die community as a whole. For the prevention of unemployment, 
which will be part of the functions of the Emploinnent Department (the 
present Ministry of Labour) under its own Standing Committee see Th4 
Pteaention of Destitution by S. and B. Webb, ch. vi., " How to Prevent 
Unemployment and Under- employment " ; and the Labour Party's detailed 
Unemployment Bill, introduced into PailiamcDtia 1912, 1913,1914, 1920, etc. 
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Thus the ideal of the Socialist CommonweaJti' 
be the progressive assimilation of the " nation rfl 
poor " with the " nation of the rich," the aboliMl 
all class-distinction based on pecuniary means, 
even the obliteration of any fundamental eb 
between the brain-working professions and the m 
working crafts. All occupations call, in diffs 
measure, for both muscular dexterity and intellffi 
skill ; and both these need to be developed to 
utmost. In particular, the contemptuously regan 
mass of " unskilled " or general labourers wiilce 
to exist as such. With an educational system keo 
intent on developing all the faculties of all I 
students, irrespective of the wealth or M 
position of their parents ; and on supplying to fl 
of them all the training for which he or she 
himself fit, the minimum level of attainment 
represented by little more tlian elementary rt 
writing and arithmetic — will not only be gn 
raised, but will also be of considerably greater n 
Practically all the young men and women — apart 
the mentally deficient — will be found to posses 
minimum requirements for many kinds of work, 
it will be part of the obligation of each vocation, 
the highest down to the simplest, to see to it, 
merely that the candidates are suited to the 1 
but also that the work is suited to the candidsi| 
The conditions of employment should be such asal 
permit not only of the worker's progressive develop 
ment in character as a citizen, but also of his progresai 
increase of capacity as a producer. Even if, whenh 
begins as a j^outh, his occupation at the outset ml 
fairly be regarded as unskilled, there will be somethin 
wrong in the organisation if, after five or ten years, ii 
has not become at least so far proficient in son 
specialisation as to have greatly added to his producd* 
capacity. 
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(d) The Relative Position of Obligatory and 
Voluntary Organisation in a Vocation 

The question arises, how far will the organisation 
of each vocation be dependent on the universal and 
obligatory registration of the persons legally ntitled 
to exercise the vocation, in so far as this may be adopted, 
and how far upon the voluntary association .of mem- 
bers of each vocation in a Trade Union or Professional 
Society ? It is undesirable to dogmatise on such a 
point. But it seems to us that obligatory registration 
and voluntary organisation will co-exist ; and that 
the former will be employed for what may be called 
the organ of government, whilst the latter will be the 
basis of the organ of innovation or of revolt. Thus, 
assuming that the principle of registration and pre- 
scribed qualification spreads, as we anticipate, to one 
vocation after another, it will be the registered practi- 
tioners as such who will elect representatives of the 
vocation to any statutorily authorised national bodies 
determining the qualification, the methods of training 
to be prescribed, and the keeping of the vocational 
register. Assuming that it comes about that all the 
various kinds of workers employed have attained this 
high stage of vocational registration, it might possibly 
be the duty of all the registered practitioners of these 
vocations to elect the vocational representatives on 
the National Board administering a nationalised in- 
dustry or service. In like manner, in the sphere of 
Local Govermnent, and in that of the Co-operative 
Movement, it might, in such cases, be the registered 
practitioners of the locahty or of the department who 
should be asked to elect the representatives of the 
vocation on the bodies conducting the management. 
But, in all these cases, of course, so long as the vocations 
concerned are not completely registered, the vocational 
representation, national or local, must spring from 
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the voluntary organisation, whether Trade Uni 
Professional Society. Moreover, even when a 1 
tion is registered, and confined to persons with 
scribed qualifications, it will remain the functio 
voluntary associations arising within the vocatid 
maintain and improve, by negotiation and su^e 
the conditions of employment and the technique i 
occupation. It seems to us essential, however I 
the vocation may participate in administration, ^ 
should maintain also an independent organisatio 
initiative and defence. Accordingly, the vocad 
representatives on the Joint Boards for negotiatii 
conditions of employment would naturally be 
nominees, not of all the registered practitioners 
vocation, but of the Trade Union or Profe 
Society. In like manner it would be the " £ 
Association," or scientific society of the vocation, 
would presumably be asked to nominate represent! 
to Advisory Committees or other bodies concerned 
improvements in administrative or scientific teci 
Thus, in the medical profession to-day, it 
registered practitioners themselves (and not any 
tary association of them) who elect representaovo 
the Local Medical Committee, and the Local Insuni 
Committee that administer the National InsuriD 
Act ; and (together with others) to the General Mdii 
Council, which keeps the register, prescribes i 
curriculum and determines the qualifications, 
more difficult question is that involved in the fonnti 
tion of the code of professional ethics. It is the Gen* 
Medical Council which determines what shall 1 
regarded as "infamous conduct," to be punished I 
exclusion from the profession. On the other ha* 
the British Medical Association, and other volunM! 
bodies within the profession, not only meet & 
administrators of medical services for negotiation < 
the conditions of employment, but also fonnul* 
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their own views of professional ethics, which they can 
enforce only by any extra-legal sanction that their 
members are willing to support. This seems to suggest 
the proper line of demarcation. In any industry or 
service so highly organised as to have all the practi- 
tioners in all the vocations concerned authoritatively 
registered, any obligation which is to be authoritatively 
imposed and legally enforced, should emanate from 
an authoritatively established body, on which the 
vocations will be represented by persons elected by 
all the registered practitioners. In so far as this 
obligation involves the creation of a punishable offence, 
and thus interferes not only with the rights of persons 
outside the vocation but also with the personal freedom 
of the would-be practitioner, it would, under the 
constitution that we propose, require the sanction of 
the Minister of Justice responsible to the Political 
Parliament. At the same time, it would be open to 
any voluntary association of the vocation to make 
any additional rules and pursue any policy — assuming 
this to involve no infringement either of the criminal 
law or of other persons' legally recognised private 
rights — ^that might seem to the members of such an 
association desirable. 

(e) The Function of Vocational Organisation 

It is possible at this point to summarise the activities 
of this highly diversified and all-pervading vocational 
organisation, some of it obligatory on the practitioners 
and some of it optional to them, by which each craft 
or profession can participate in the control of its own 
working conditions, and develop its own particular 
service to the community. How will these activities 
differ from the activities of the Trade Union and 
Professional Society of to-day ? Foremost in the 
thoughts of the common run of those engaged in the 
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vocation will be the election of representatives ca 
various boards, joint committees, district commi 
of the socialised administrations, whether these ' 
nationalised industries and services, of munil 
industries or services, of voluntary Democracie 
Consumers, or of such capitalist enterprise as 
at any particular time survive. 

How will pay be determined ? It may be fon 
that the question of the material conditions of em] 
ment, which now looms large as the main issue, noti 
among the manual workers but also among the me 
men and the teachers, and other brain-working 
fessionals, will not be so absorbing in the Sa 
Commonwealth as it is under the Dictatorshif 
the Capitalist, with its inevitable division of the 
munity into a nation of the rich and a nation o 
poor. There will be an assumption of the prini 
of substantial equality — not necessarily any pe(' 
identity — of income and material circumstances a 
all sections of citizens, though differences in the 
tional needs of this or that vocation, from the tr 
to the Local Councillor, from the craftsman to 
Prime Minister, will require a certain measure 
inequahty in the allowance for functional expensa 
the hours of labour, the accommodation for wort 
residence and the provision of holidays.^ All lli 
will be the subject of enquiry and of report to til 
administrations and the vocations concerned brd" 
Department of Employment under the Social Parlit 
ment, into which the present Ministry of Labi 
be expected to develop. The Education Departmcs 
may call attention to mjurious effects on training, & 
Health Department to adverse results in the way 

' An analysis of the principles on which 
welt as those which should decide the vexed 

be found in the Minority Report of the War „.,vi ™ 

in Industry; largely reproduced in Men's and Women's WagO-^ 
they be Equal? by Mrs. Sidney Webb, 1919. 
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health, and even the Productivity Department to 
improvements in productivity that an alteration of 
conditions might produce. There will even need to 
be variations in the attractiveness of the employment 
offered by the various administrations of diverse types, 
merely in order to maintain a due adjustment between 
the number of vacancies that the needs of each service 
require to be filled, and the number of persons who 
press forward to enter it — an adjustment that may be 
made mainly by alterations in the attractiveness of 
each service in the way of conditions of work, hours 
of labour, provision for holidays, exceptional privileges 
of one or other kind, and allowance for functional 
expenses, much more than by mere changes in the 
rates of remuneration, though such variations (subject 
always to the basic standard set by the Policy of the 
National Minimum) need not be absolutely excluded. 
Whatever may be required in times of national peril, 
voluntary service will certainly be the rule, in all 
occupations and all grades. Hence, wherever there 
"was found to be any shortage in the supply of candi- 
dates for appointment, in comparison with the 
vacancies, the occupation would necessarily have to be 
made more attractive, relatively to other occupations. 
All this would be the work of negotiation and con- 
ference in the committees representing the several 
vocations and the administrations of the services con- 
cerned. 

The right to strike — that is to say, of concerted 
refusal to renew contracts of service — could not be 
denied to a vocation, any more than the right to sus- 
pend the service if it became too onerous could be 
withheld from any administration. It is, we think, 
highly improbable that matters would often come 
to such a pass. Once the community starts from an 
assumption of substantial equality, the relative con- 
ditions of employment between one vocation and 
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another will be determined by public opinion, on( 
basis of the facts made known by Measurement! 
Publicity ; and any attempt to make use of a posM 
of economic advantage possessed by any sectiai 
producers will be fought down, not by the raeil 
of political suppression but by the more mB| 
expedient of public disapproval and, in the lastreS 
of a similar withdrawal of service on the [ 
of other sections of producers. In the SoM 
Commonwealth the legitimate retort to " Dii 
Action " is " Direct Action." Should the mil 
refuse to hew coal, the other crafts, if after reportsi 
all concerned and widespread publicity they think 
miners unreasonable, will refuse to supply thenn 
spirits, beer, picture - palaces and tobacco. El 
vocation will, in fact, once the distorting influena 
profit is out of the way, be kept in order by 
other vocations, so far as concerns any cl 
an unfair share of the national product. LooK^ 
back on the long history of vocational organisatid 
from the mediaeval gilds and colleges to the modai 
Trade Union and Professional Association, it sem 
probable that the chief cause of dissension and lengi™ 
proceedings in the Courts of the Socialist Commtst 
wealth will be not the relative conditions of emploj- 
ment of different vocations, but the claim of on 
vocation to perform a particular service require: 
by the community, as against another vocation. Tb 
arguments adduced wifl concern the superiority <i 
one set of processes over another, the justificaliM 
for one type of talent and training superseding !i 
older type, together with the conditions of compeosj- 
tion to be afforded to the superseded profession. 
Fortunately for a quarrelsome world, generations of 
men pass quickly ; the old can be pensioned andtlit 
young can be educated. In the great majority of case 
the change from one process, one materi^ or oM 
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product to another can be made, assuming common 
recognition of the duty of inflicting no unnecessary 
harm on any section of the community, merely by a 
diminution or suspension of recruiting for the enter- 
prises in process of supersession, and, if need be, by 
a lowering of the age of pensionable retirement for 
those of longest service who may desire to leave. 

(/) Subject Associations 

The most noticeable development in the vocational 
associations, whether Trade Unions or Professional 
Societies, will, it may be anticipated, be the growth 
of intellectual activity in the science and art of their 
vocations. In such professions as medicine ; civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineering ; naval archi- 
tecture ; industrial chemistry, and insurance, it seems 
already to absorb more of the attention of the practi- 
tioners than anything else. An analogous growth of 
intellectual interest may be expected in the technique 
of work in every industry and service, equally among 
those who mainly use their muscles as among those 
who mainly use their brains. At present it is true 
that, as a result of the suppression, under the Capitalist 
System, of the old " instinct of workmanship " which 
characterised the mediaeval craftsman, the artisans 
and labourers of the machine industries in particular 
have fallen terribly behind the older and more inde- 
pendent brain-working professions in their interest 
in the technique of their work. How natural and, 
under the circumstances, how inevitable this has been, 
every student of Capitalism will appreciate. So long 
as any improvement in their industry enures, in the 
main, to the capitalist proprietors — so long as even 
mechanical inventions are made, by legal patents, the 
instruments of profit-making monopolies so long, 
indeed, as the remuneration of labour is assimied to 
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be governed by " supply and demand," with 
inevitable logical inference that " restriction of ou^ 
defers the period of unemployment and incra 
the market rate per unit of effort — it is difEcult 
the Trade Unions to feel that thinking about 
development of their several vocations is at all ll 
business, or that anything which they might contnt 
will not be used to the disadvantage of their t 
members. But with the elimination of the capiH 
profit -making and the competitive wage-system, i 
security against loss of maintenance through um 
ployment and against any degradation of the Standi 
of Life, there is no reason why the extraction of i 
or the making of sewing-machines, or for that mi 
the shifting of logs of wood from ship to wharf, shfl 
not become as truly an art, and be as much consdoi 
based on science, as horticulture or surgery- 
Socialist community it may be expected that 
who now become Trade Unionists will, wi 
abandoning their organisation for safeguarding 
Standard of Life, also develop the same sort of " Sv^ 
ject Associations," or scientific societies, for the stuil 
of the art and science of their occupation, as esi 
among actuaries or doctors, or among the players oi 
football or golf. To give one example among manj, 
the whole development of " Motion Study " has so & 
been vitiated, and (in this country at least) kept bsii. 
because the investigation and the experimentatioi 
have not taken place at the instance of, or among lit 
bricklayers or yard labourers, or female factory open- 
tives, whose motions have been studied — not evenwitii 
their participation or concurrence — but have 
made by quite another class of persons, whose objff! 
was, not the development of character or capacity ci 
the operatives whom they studied, but the extradtioii 
from their labour of a larger profit for the owners of 
the instruments of industry upon which they worked. 
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The doctors are conspicuous for the way in which they 
have, by their own studies, developed and improved 
both the science and the technique of their particular 
vocation. But imagine the indignation with which 
the physicians and surgeons would receive a pro- 
position that the technique of their profession should 
be determined by the investigations and studies of a 
set of people who had no practical training in medicine, 
and had no intention of practising it, but sought 
merely to discover, for the profit of another individual 
or another class, how to make the doctors treat a 
larger number of patients per hour ! Yet this is what 
the " Efficiency Engineers ' of the United States have, 
in their Motion Study, tried to do to the manual- 
working wage earners. When in Great Britain, Motion 
Study becomes an effective instrument of progress, 
it will be, we suggest, because it has been taken up 
and developed, in a Socialist community, by the 
workers actually concerned, for pure love of the 
progress of their several arts. There may then be, 
m each manual-working vocation, the same emulation, 
the same zeal for training, the same high proficiency, 
perhaps even the same sort of friendly contests, as was 
developed in a Huxley or a Tyndall ; or, to vary the 
comparison, as is seen in such a boxing champion as 
Carpentier, or such expert golfers as Ball and Vardon. 

(g) The Development of Professional Ethic 

One of the most characteristic aspects of vocational 
organisation is the development of specialised rules of 
conduct to be enforced by the organisation on its 
membership. Owing to the persistent pressure of 
the Capitalist System on the standard of life and per- 
sonal liberty of the manual workers these rules of 
conduct have, in the Trade Union Movement, been, 
in the main, of the nature of restrictive regulations 
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preventing one member from undercutting aask 
Even in the brain-working professions a large 
of what is termed " professional ethic " has a 
aim — for instance, the rules forbidding comi 
in price and criticism of procedure among meoA 
of the same organisation or the same profesal 
These rules, whether of Trade Unions or Professii 
Associations, tend to maintain a high standard 
honour between one member of an organisatioQ 
another : it is a moral gain when one man volunB 
foregoes his own pecuniary self-interest, and m so 
cases even his livelihood, for the sake of fellowsl 
But they may easily militate against desirable innij 
tions, and they sometimes positively restrict 
output of the industry or service. There is, howw 

[another, and a higher development of profesaa 
ethic, directed towards the good of the communityi 
a whole. In the most highly organised brain-woi^ 
professions we watch professional ethic seeking!! 
raise and standardise the conduct of the members of tk 
profession towards the public. The most univetri 
of these requirements is the distinction set up berwai 
f what is permitted to a professional man, and whatis 

customary in the business world. According to ll* 
accepted canons of commercial enterprise, businea 
men are permitted and even encouraged to compeit 
with each other in price and quality, and to use 
arts of a frequently mendacious advertisement 
promote the sale of their respective wares. Thev3s 
assumed to make their profit by exploiting the labour 
of mind or body of whole armies of employees. Thn 
enter, without scruple and without reproach, ism 
i secret understandings with other business men, witli 

» regard to sharing the profits of common undertaluEigs. 

I Above all, it is taken for granted that a business n 

I will keep for his own profit any new inventioa 

J discovery that he makes, or of which he obt 
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control ; and that he will attempt, whether by secrecy, 
by trade mark or by patent, to prevent any one else 
from making use of this advancement of knowledge 
in the sen/ice of the public. All this is prohibited by 
professional ethic to the members of the most highly 
organised brain-working professions. The lawyer, 
the doctor, the architect, the consulting engineer, is 
forbidden by his professional organisation to take 
contracts in which the labour of other people — except 
as regards a certain narrowly limited class of assistants 
in his own profession — is exploited for his own profit. 
He is always assumed to gain his Uvelihood solely by 
the use of his own faculties. He is prohibited from 
having any pecuniary interest, direct or indirect, in 
the materials, plant, processes, establishments or 
institutions which he recommends to his clients. Any 
receipt of commissions from other professionals, or 
from business enterprises, is against professional 
etiquette. In his private relations with individual 
clients the professional man is prohibited from using 
the influence that he gains as a professional man to 
obtain from his client anything beyond his recognised 
remuneration. Any attempt to use his professional 
■relationship as an opportunity for impoverishing his 
client is condemned as infamous conduct. So long 
as he is professionally engaged, the member of a brain- 
working profession is required to think only of the 
advantage of his client, and not of his own pecuniary 
interests. In the higher ranges of professional ethic 
he is expected to risk, and even to sacrifice, his health 
or his life in the performance of his professional duty, 
an obUgation which is not recognised in business.^ 

In the remarkable monograph on The Sickness of 
an Acquisitive Society, by Mr. R. H. Tawney, it has 
been pointed out that the alternative to the crushing 
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) discipline which was exercised in the past b; 

Dictatorship of the Capitalist, and which a i 
through the rise of vocational and 
Democracy, patently breaking down, is the spral 
the manual working class of the nobler part o' 
fessional ethic. " The essence of a profe 
remarks Mr. Tawney, " is that its members 01^ 
themselves for the performance of a function.. 
Once industry has been liberated from its subserra 
to the interests of the functionless property- 
it is in this sphere that Trade Unions may be expel 
increasingly to find their function." ^ When 
service rendered by the different kinds of mi 
labour, even by those now termed " unskilled," 
taken on the characteristics of a professional techn 
— a matter of common training, common skill 
common responsibilities — is it too much to antid 
from those whose work is predominantly manuai 
from those whose work is predominantly mental, a 
development of piofessional ethic, more especially 
that part of it which emphasises the responsiblli^ 
the vocation to the community as a whole ? 

(h) Vocational Administration of Industi 
AND Services 

It must not be forgotten that there is no reasonsl 
assume that, in the Socialist Commonwealth, t 
adult citizen will be engaged, at salary or wage8,il 
some vast administrative machine. The one economkl 
sin to be condemned in the healthy adult \rill ^ 
" living by owning " ; whilst living by the aid oiW 
employment of other people's labour, even if tl 
employment be accompanied by valuable organisin; 
capacity, will be regarded as a method of livelihoow 
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presumably transient only, and fraught with some 

Eeril to the community ; requiring, in fact, as will 
e indicated in the next chapter, to be kept specially 
under public control, and as soon as practicable super- 
seded. But it will have become manifest, in the 
foregoing proposals, that there is nothing in Socialism 
that requires, or even makes probable, the suppression 
of the independent craftsman or brain-working 
practitioner, pursuing independently his own vocation, 
managing his own affairs and offering his personal 
services to a succession of clients. The constitution 
for the Socialist Commonwealth outlined in this 
book, not ordy leaves room for, but actually relies 
on the continuance of a class of independent pro- 
fessionals — in medicine and law, in accountancy 
and costing, in engineering and architecture, in physics 
and chemistry, and many other vocations — from 
whom the various public departments, the Local 
Authorities, the Co-operative Societies of different 
kinds, the vocational organisations, the surviving 
remnants of Capitalism and, last but by no means 
least, the private citizens may be able to get dis- 
interested and impartial expert advice and assistance 
in return for a fee. There are, it will be seen, great 
advantages in not having all the experts engaged in 
the salaried employment of great atiministrations, in 
favour of which they would be supposed to be biassed, 
even if they were not. In Part L of the present book 
it was shown that there is a vast gain in personal 
freedom in every citizen, as well as each separate 
administration, being able to get the service of the 
expert professional who is desired. It has proved 
to be advantageous, in protecting the freedom and 
status of those members of the profession who hold 
salaried offices, and in keeping the profession united, 
that the Professional Association should include both 
the independently practising and the salaried members. 
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To what other vocations this form of or£ 
may extend we do not pretend to say. The anisl, 
artistic craftsman, the instructor in any of the vBl 
crafts, the executant in all forms of music, the 
carrier, the agriculturist, even the jobbing 
or gardener may all continue to practise indf 
their several vocations. Moreover, they m^ 
strengthen their position, and mutually assist 
other, not only by vocational associations, bi 
by joining together in Co-operative Societies, 
for their common purposes as producers, or for 
common needs as consumers. 

Another conspicuous field in which an essei 
vocational administration may be expected to pT! 
in the Socialist Commonwealth is that of the 
versities, and, in fact, of all the manifold institi 
for higher education and research. The orgi 
of learning, whether on the side of teaching or on 
of research, cannot, indeed, be effectivelv dontj 
any other way. The community must be 
sented on the governing bodies of the institutions, ffl 
notably in their financial administration, presumail! 
by the nominees of the national and local Educaw 
Authorities ; and as public money will need to ^ 
provided, in far larger amounts than at present, li 
fundamental conditions under which it will be expetdi 
must receive the sanction of the Education Depart 
responsible to the Standing Committee on Edui 
of the Social Parliament. But subject to these gi 
conditions the universities and institutions for res 
must clearly be allowed a free hand in administral 
which cannot practically be placed in any other hi 
than those of the .vocation concerned, that is to. 
those who serve as professors or lecturers or researt 
or writers on the whole range of subjects dealt 
There are, however, dangers to be guarded ag 
It is the vocation as a whole that shotild be re 
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sented in the various governing committees and coun- 
cils, not exclusively the holders of the principal pro- 
fessorships. Each subject of study should have its 
ovni Board of Studies, representative of teachers, re- 
searchers and writers of various grades, which should 
be enabled to have an effective participation in the 
administration. Care must be taken to prevent the 
exclusion of unpopular subjects, or of unorthodox 
vievre. Subject, however, to a suitable constitution 
being drawn up for each institution, in which all these 
-considerations are given due weight — there is much 
to be said for an impartial Court or Board of Trustees 
or other laymen to hold the scales even between rival 
faculties — there seems no reason why, in this vast 
and important field, the actual work of administration 
should not be committed to the vocation. 

And who can tell what the Future hides in it ? 
,'It is unnecessary to fetter the Socialist Commonwealth 
.with all the limitations and frustrations that have been 
burnt into us under the Capitalist System. In a world 

■ of vocational organisation such as has been fore- 

■ fihadowed, in a community adopting the principle of 
socialisation, experiments in delegating the particular 
functions of management, or the administration of 
particular establishments or even of particular services, 
■to groups of professionals in any vocation, even to all 
those engaged in the vocation, would clearly be per- 
'missible, so long as there was effective freedom to the 
National Boards or Local Authorities to terminate the 
arrangement whenever they thought that the com- 
munity might be better served in another way. This 
liberty to experiment in any form of administration is, 
in fact, a necessary inference from the principle of 
Freedom of Enterprise for socialised administrations. 
The necessary instruments of production could be 
provided on lease, with proper covenants and at a 
^suitable rent. A group of teachers might, in a city 
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where there was a choice of schools, iindertalt 
manage one of them, as well as teach in it ; bul 
would have to come up to the prescribed Nin 
Minimum of education, and administer accordi 
the desires of the parents, or of the general t 
citizens, for a certain type of education. A gi 
medical men and nurses, including, for that n 
also the hospital attendants, could undertake 
administration of one of the hospitals of the ci 
county. It would be absurd to exclude arranga 
in workshops of the nature of a Collective Coi 
with the operatives concerned, under which theyfl 
produce what was required at a concerted price, so 
as the operations of such a group did not resi 
any lowering of the vocational Standard Rate a 
below the National Minimum. There need evi 
no theoretical objection to an entirely self-govfl 
establishment, so long as it paid its rent, did not de 
below the prescribed National JMinimum in theco 
tions of employment of any of the persons eng 
and produced its commodity in the same qui 
and quality, in return for the price, as that prod 
by the National Board, the Local Authorities oc 
voluntary Democracies of Consumers. There 
certainly be, in the interstices of the great indi 
groups of craftsmen and of agriculturalists, am* 
individual craftsmen and small-holders, setting 
independent producers ; paying to the commui 
proper rent for any instruments of production 
they employ, when they do not themselves pn 
what they require ; and supplying commoditif 
services for sale, in competition with the sodi 
enterprises. There may even be imagined local* 
munities of persons, at once producers and consu 
who might segregate themselves in self-suppo 
societies, and perhaps inaugurate a new social ( 
What would be indispensable in all cases would 
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I universal application of Measurement and Publicity. 
Any form of organisation which did not descend below 
what was for the time being prescribed by the Policy 
of the National Minimum, and which depended 
entirely on finding voluntary customers or support, 
might, in the Sociahst Commonwealth, take its chance 
and find its place. ■ Room can be left for infinite 
variety. Whether any such forms of organisation 
could survive in competition with the advantages of 
communal direction from the standpoint of the 
consumers' demand ; whether it would not often 
prove necessary to intervene in order to protect their 
members, or at least the non-adult among them, from a 
socially injurious degradation of the^standard of life, 
may be left to the event to decide. It would be the 
object of the Socialist Commonwealth to proceed as 
Llittle as possible by the method of prohibition. With 
■Complete Measurement and Publicity, and the ever 
"present alternative of socialised provision, each voca- 
tion, even every citizen and every producer, might 
safely be left free to " prove all things," in the assurance 
that he or she would, in the end, hold fast only to that 
jwhich was good. 

r 

P There remains the question whether, in the re- 
organisation of the vocational world herein adumbrated 
as part of the Socialist Commonwealth, there is any 
place or function for a national assembly of vocational 
representatives. Frankly, we do not see that there 
is. So far as experience affords any guide, there is 
the very smallest indication in Great Britain of the 
practicability of such an assembly, or of any possible 
function that it could perform. There is, as has 
already been mentioned, at present no sign, in any 
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country, of any common national assembly of tl 
sentativcs of the brain-working professions even an 
those employed at salaries. Among the oi 
workers, even with the common bond of i 
to the capitalist employer, the Trades Union Cong 
after more than half a century of existence, ( 
said to have manifested any very intense corp 
life ; or — apart from the purely political u 
not affecting the trades or the Trade Ua 
as such, which are now dealt with by the i 
ferences of the Labour Party — to have disc 
any purpose that it can serve other than that of dei 
ing the institution of Trade Unionism against attr 
It has sometimes been suggested that there 
part to be played in the Socialist Comrhonwi 
when the Dictatorship of the Capitalist has been eli 
ated, and when Trade Unions are no more t 
to attack than are the Institutions of Civil, Mecha 
and Electrical Engineers, by a national 
elected by the producers as such, voting in their sb 
vocations, as a counterpoise to, and sometinH 
substitution for, the national assembly elected ! 
citizens, voting in their geographical constitut 
We see great difficulties even in constituting sud 
assembly.^ With such a comolete national 

' See History of Trade Unionism, by S. and B. Webb, editioi 
' We may remind the reader ihat what is usually called t! 
franchise " of the Russia of 191Q-20, ao far as our informatii. . 
strictly speaking, not vocational at all. As regards industrial e . 
it reata on the agsregation of persons employed in a particulir Al 
whatever may be the vocations that they practise or the Trade "^ 
which they belong ; as ivgards the rural districts, it rests on the g{ 
ally defined village or commune : In both cases those only are excli 
" live by owning," or who employ labour at wages. The * Soviet '' 
in fact, may be said to have its own peculiar geographical basis, t._. 
of a strictly determinale place in which the electors are working, 11 
tinguished from the place in which they are living. Further, it Will 
peculiar method, in contrast with the secret ballot, of voting by ix 
hands in a public meeting. It must be remembered that, in a hugew 
like Russia, not provided with any register of local inhabitants, « 
any machinery for taking a ballot, the " Soviet franchise " may hawtaH 
t^e only practicable way of ascertaining the opinions of the majority o( 111 
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as may be contemplated, in which the actual vocation 
and current address of every person would be recorded, 
it would, indeed, not be impossible to arrange (except 
perhaps in the case of the sailors, firemen, stewards, etc., 
of sea-going vessels) for an election, though the pre- 
paration and revision of the vocational registers would 
be expensive ; but the obstacles in the way of even 
an approximately " Proportional Representation " 
would be great. The masses of miners and of agricul- 
turalists, with something like a million workers each ; 
the three-quarters of a million persons, comprising 
not a few distinct vocations, employed in the various 
engineering workshops ; or the like number, with at 
least as many distinct vocations, engaged in the textile 
industry, would be difScult to represent at all pro- 
There are those who have advocated the adoption in Western Europe 
of the " Soviet franchise " ; meaning, aa we believe, essentially the ascertain- 
tnent of the Common Will likely to be generated in a public meeting, held 
at a place where the electors are united in work. As the workers in any one 
establishment of modem industry, or the inhabitants of any British village, 
do not belong to a single vocation, or to any one Trade Union, such a 
franchise and method of voting could not be correctly described as affording 
representation of vocational organisations. But even if the British people 
were prepared to resort to another form of exclusive electorate (the Russian 
exclusions, by the nay, amounting numerically to far less than those of the 
British franchise prior to 1918) ; and to an abandonment of the protection 
afforded by the secret ballot, any organisation of the British electorate On 
the " Soviet system " would be found impracticable. In Great Britain, the 
industrial workers by hand and by brain are not, as in Russia, aggregated 
in B comparatively small number of factories, but dispersed among, literaUy, 
millions of separate workplaces, such aa factories and workshops, mines and 
quarries, shops and offices, docks and warehouses, of every size and kind. 
The rural and semi-rural populations are not, as in a Russian village, almost 
exclusively peasant cultivators, but of an extraordinary heterogeneity, from 
the agricultural labourer and independent craftsman to the village shop- 
keeper and the resident government official or professional man ; from the 
wholesale trader's outworkers to the pubUc works contractor's shifting mass 
of skilled and semi-skilled labour, not to mention the innumerable types of 
itinerant traders, petty carriers, commercial travellers, brokets, insurance 
and other agents, who may live in the rural village or the garden suburb, but 
who spend their working lives perpetually travelling on highway and rail- 
road, or in standing in market-places, exchanges or on the doorsteps of 
innumerable horoes. The " place of work," in Great Britain, neither 
coincides with any vocation nor provides any practicable machinery for 
taking the votes of the whole people ; even if it were detennined to exclude. 
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portionately to the 40,000 medical practitioner! 
ministers of religion, the 20,000 solicitors or pu 
accountants, the six or eight thousand architecu, 
tlie thousand or two of practising barristers. Indf 
without making intolerably large an assembly that 
have to represent something like 20,000,000 acd 
producers, no vocation numbering fewer than 30^ 
members could, on any arithmetical basis, claim 
much as a single representative, whilst the miners 1 
agriculturalists would want as many as thirty apiett 
What is more important is, however, the consii 
tion that, even if a National Assembly could be fon 
by election from all the several vocations among nM 
the twenty million producers would be divided,! 
would be, as it seems to us, no interest that the n 
sentatives would, as members of their several vocat 
have in common. To have interests in m 
even when tliere is disagreement about them, aj 
to be indispensable for any effective assembly. 
were a question of an assembly of wage-earners 
to face with an aggregation of capitalist emplo 
there would be at once the common interest, m 
to-day to some extent unites the Trades Union ( 
gress, of obtaining a universal rise of wages, or olb 
improvement of the conditions of service, at i 
expense of the profits of the capitalist emplojm 
But if the capitalist employers are assumed to tK 
' eliminated, and the producers, together with tbs 

I families and their sick or infirm or superannui 

I relatives, to constitute the whole community, jd 

r disposing of the entire product of their collo 

I labours, there would be no outside party to at 

■ or to despoil. There would be no more to divti 

m than was already being appropriated ; and any atten^ 

I to raise above the common level the conditions ofsuf 

I one vocation could, in practice, only be made at ik 

B expense of the other vocations. Even if the actiit 
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workers in the several vocations felt tempted to im- 
prove their own conditions at the cost of lessening the 
amount appropriated to the children, the sick, the 
physically or mentally defective, the superannuated 
aged or the involuntarily unemployed, such tempta- 
tions would be checked by the realisation that the per- 
sons thus injured were, after all, only members of 
the families of their own electors. 

The fact is that, whilst a vocational constituency 
offers advantages over any other basis of election, 
when w/iat is to be discussed and decided concerns pecul- 
iarly the vocation in question, the case is reversed when 
what is to be dealt with concerns not the vocation as 
such, but the community. When what is in question 
is mining or agriculture, medicine or accountancy, 
there is much to be said for those who are engaged 
in the occupation voting as miners or agriculturalists, 
doctors or accountants, and choosing representatives 
of these several vocations. When, however, what is 
in question is how the future interests of the com- 
munity as a whole are to be safeguarded, or what is 
to be done to maintain us all in health or to train the 
young, or how the national taxation is to be levied, 
or what shall be the nation's policy in foreign relations, 
it is neither necessary nor desirable for men and women 
to vote as members of particular vocations, accentuat- 
ing the feelings distinctive of those vocations, rather 
than as citizens, accentuating their consciousness of 
a common interest as members of one and the same 
community, in the future well-being of which they are 
all involved. The very argument which is used in 
favour of vocational representation against the manner 
in which the House of Commons is to-day chosen — 
namely, that among the electors in a geographical 
constituency there is and can be no common will 
that it is possible to represent on any vocational ques- 
tion — is equally applicable against the election of 
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representatives by vocations as such, when i 
be represented is no will that all the members of the " 
vocation have in common. If it is the vocational will, 
not the civic will, that ought to be represented when 
vocational issues are involved, it is equally the will 
of the citizens as such, not that of carpenters or 
engineers as such, that needs to be represented when 
the questions at stake touch their feelings and emotions 
as citizens, and not as carpenters or engineers. And 
this theoretical objection to the use of vocational 
representation, where what is to be dealt with is not 
the interest of the vocation itself, is supported by 
such experience as we have of assemblies chosen on 
a vocational basis. What happens in a vocational 
assembly, having no common bond of interest, may 
be seen in the way in which, in the Trades Union 
Congress, notwithstanding the common tie of a revolt 
against the Capitalist System, the representatives of the 
several vocations are always engaged in what the 
Americans term log-rolling — each vocation trying to gel 
passed the particular resolution which concerns itself 
alone by exchanging promises of support for other 
resolutions in which it takes no interest whatever ; 
and in securing the election of its own candidates to 
any electoral offices by bargaining in votes with the 
representatives of other vocations. It is, in fact, to 
this effect of vocational representation that may be 
attributed the greater part of the failure of the Trades 
Union Congress to become an effective governing body 
for the Trade Union world. Our own conclusion is 
that, where what is in question is anything beyond 
the distinctive interests of the vocation as such, voca- 
tional representation, far from being an advantage, is a 
positive impediment to any ascertainment or formula- 
tion of the General Will of the community and to any 
ensuring of its execution. Vocational representation 
seems to us, therefore, in the hteral sense, undemocratic. 
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Nor is the prospect made brighter by the proposal 
that the national assembly of producers' representatives 
should be elected, not by the 20,000,000 producers 
themselves, arranged in vocational constituencies, but 
by the Trade Unions and Professional Associations, 
or their executive committees. The inherent disad- 
vantage of representation by vocations when what is 
to be dealt with does not concern the vocations as 
vocations is not removed by this election by highly 
selected samples of each vocation. It is difficult to 
imagine a national assembly of the delegates of Trade 
Unions and Professional Associations proving any more 
capable of formulating the General Will of the nation as 
a community of citizens on essentially national or civic 
issues than the Trades Union Congress is. On the 
contrary, the inclusion in the Trades Union Congress 
of representatives from the various Professional 
Associations of teachers, doctors and dentists, from 
the General Council of the Bar and the Law Society, 
from the different institutes of engineers, and the rival 
societies of accountants and architects, to say nothing 
of the hundreds of other Professional Associations, 
would make confusion worse confounded. But this 
suggestion brings us face to face with the dilemma set 
up by the alternative of the vocational associations 
being either voluntary organisations, independent of 
any authority, and free to have what members and what 
constitutions they please ; or else organisations of 
universal and obligatory membership exercising public 
functions, and forming an essential part of the adminis- 
trative structure of the community, in which their 
membership and constitution could hardly escape 
statutory definition. Our own view inclines to that 
commonly held, that the Trade Unions and other 
vocational associations had better remain free, inde- 
pendent and volu itary bodies, from time to time waxing 
and waning in membership and changing in relative 
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strength according as one grouping or one form 
association or another commends itself to vin 
sections of producers. But in that case it would 
difHcult to entrust a national assembly fonned 
such an indefinite and such a shifting basis — mudi 
same in fact, so far as the manual workers are concen 
as that of the Trades Union Congress — with any 1 
authority or statutory power. 

This is not to say that there cannot be any n 
in the reorganisation of the vocational worid, 
general assemblies on a vocational basis. Whilst t 
seem no place and no function in the Socialist Comi 
wealth for a national assembly professing to fonm 
a General Will of all the several vocations as sui 
a national assembly which would represent, if 
exactly the same aggregate of individuals, at any 
precisely the same aggregate of families as the ni 
bers elected by the adult citizens in geograpl 
constituencies — there is no need to deprecate asseral 
of delegates of various vocational associations, 
more than those of delegates of the membership 
single association, for dealing with any mattera 
which they feel that they have, as representatives a 
distinctive vocations, any common interests. Tin 
most important type of such an assembly might \f 
one representing a number of distinct vocations tlffl 
felt themselves allied to each other, and separatd 
from the rest of the community, in respect of somt 
distinctive common needs in vocational education, M 
in their conditions of employment, or in their terffi 
of service. For instance, all the seafaring vocations 
might meet together with advantage ; or all those 
connected with rural life ; or all those requiring an 
exceptionally prolonged intellectual training ; or al 
those needing exceptional allowances for functionil 
expenses. We might see persisting the present 
tendency for the employees of different vocaliou 
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engaged in the service of a particular type of ad- 
ministration, whether national or local authorities, 
the Co-operative or the Friendly Society world — 
including some grades of brain workers — to form 
federations for discussing, with the associated manage- 
ments, the questions concerning their service. " Sub- 
ject Associations " and scientific societies already meet 
each other, and will certainly continue to do so in 
the much greater development of their work that will 
mark the Socialist Commonwealth. It is hard to 
foresee any matters in which all the vocations in the 
community would feel that they had a common 
interest, separating them from the rest of the 
community, because their aggregate membership 
would, in a Socialist Commonwealth, itself be co- 
extensive with adult citizenship. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE TRANSITIONAL CONTROL OF PROFIT-MAKING 

ENTERPRISE 

We do not foresee any sudden and synultaneai' 
termination of the Capitalist System. Hfetory doa' 
not describe any form of social structure being entirdj 
and universally superseded. What is seen to occor, 
in one century and in one country after another, i 
one or other form of organisation becoming pre- 
dominant, though not to the complete exclusion ol] 
other forms ; and then this predominant form, vA 
its dominating consequences, being superseded bf 
another form gradually becoming predominant, 
though again without eliminating all vestiges of tit 
older system. It took the Capitalist System sevd 
centuries to become the dominant form in Britisli 
industry. The process of transition from profit- 
making industry to public service, which has durini 
the past quarter of a century made such great strides 
and has been accelerated by the Great War, v3 
clearly continue for some time, and may at no om 
moment ever be completely accomplished. 

This lesson of history is reinforced by observatioi 
of social psychology. The genius of the British no 
does not take to catastrophic changes ^ involving ai 
immediate alteration of the whole social structim 
and entailing a violation of the habits and establishes 
expectations of large masses of people. Moreover 

318 
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/large sections of the British manual workers, not to 
mention the whole of the professional brain workers, 
have already achieved an appreciable standard of " life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness," and feel, rightly 
or wrongly, that they have a good deal more to lose 
than their chainSi' 'r'urther, thousands, and indeed 
tens of thousands of the leading members of the 
Labour and Socialist Movement in Great Britain, 
unlike those of most other countries, have had 
practical experience of the working of public adminis- 
tration, not only in the gigantic business of the 
Trade Union and Co-operative Movements, but also 
as members of Local Government bodies directing 
such important public enterprises as tramways, the 
supply of water, gas and electricity, housing, drainage 
and paving, as well as such vital social services as 
education and public health, in which thousands of 
brain-working professionals are serving. Not a few 
have sat in the House of Commons and some have 
formed part of Ministries, where they have perforce 
rsiiHsed the interaction of foreign and home affairs. 

(No wage-earning population in the world — ^with the 
possible exception of the Australians — has so effectively 
as that of Great Britain learned the difficulty of com- 
bining administrative efficiency with popular control. 
All this knowledge leaves the British manual-working 
class sceptical about the possibility of any sudden and 
simultaneous social transformation, especially when 
the revolution is unaccompanied by any deliberately 
thought out and generally accepted alternative scheme 
of organisation. It is not a matter of a merely " poli- 
tical " revolution, in which a sudden wave of irresist- 
ible popular feeling might upset the Government, upset 
the Law Courts, upset Parliament itself, and instal 
in the seats of authority, national and municipal, 

kwith complete power to do what they thought fit, 

[the leaders of the most insurrectionary " Industrial 
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Unionism." There have been such revolutionary 
upheavals of " illegal " and unconstitutional " Direct 
Action," in this country as elsewhere, not without a 
certain measure of success, for their own purposes 
and in their own way, and it is not to be supposed 
that there will never be any others. But the drawback 
of every such sudden and simultaneous upheaval is 
that even its success leaves the job still to be done. 
Whoever gets into power, and whatever the instrument 
and circumstances of the revolution, the transforma- 
tion of the social and industrial machinery of a whole 
nation takes time. It cannot be improvised. It is in 
the very nature of things that the transformation can 
be effected only piece by piece. If it is not done on 
a systematically thought out plan it will presently 
be found, whatever orders and commands have been 
promulgated, that it has not been done at all. 

For all these reasons it is plainly imperative that any 
constitution for a Socialist Commonwealth^ — at least 
for Great Britain — must include provision, not for 
socialisation alone, but also for the democratic control, 
in the public interest, of whatever industrial and 
social activities may be, for the time being, in the 
hands of private owners of instruments of production, 
whether individuals or groups, isolated producers or 
employers of other persons for the purpose of private 
profit. No less incidental is the decision of the con- 
ditions under which the process of the gradual exten- 
sion of socialisation will be conducted, including the 
terms upon which particular industries will be taken 
over, as they successively become ripe for transforma- 
tion into public services. 



The Policy of the National Minimum 

Let us first consider the character and methcHJ 
of the democratic control that, in the interests of t 
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community as a whole, it is necessary to exercise over 
those undertakings which, at any particular time, 
have not yet been promoted to the status of a pubHc 
service. Experience has now abundantly demon- 
strated that it is impossible to allow any enterprise, 
inspired by the motive of pecuniary self-interest, and 
carried on for the purpose of private gain, to remain 
autocratically controlled. The Policy of the National 
Minimum, for a long time ignored by the economists, 
and even in the twentieth century rejected by the 
Liberal and Radical Parties as incompatible with 
their Shibboleth of " Freedom of Enterprise," has 
now become a commonplace, though still without 
being whole-heartedly carried out. Its ^universal appli- 
catioiuwill be the foundation of any Socialist Common- 
wealth^ _The whole framework of the Factory Acts, 
with their logical extension in the Trade Boards Acts, 
[securing a Legal Minimum Wagej — transformed by 
a much more effective participation in their adminis- 
tration by the vocational organisations of the workers 
concerned, and immensely strengthened by the scientific 
prevention of unemployment which is now practicable, 
and by adequate provision for the involuntarily un- 
employed — ^will ensure that no worker, however defence- 
less, shall fall below the " National Minimum " of 
subsistence and leisure for the time being prescribed 
by the Social Parliament. It will be the function of 
the Local Authorities to see to it that a corresponding 
" National Minimum " in housing and public health 
is everywhere secured. No less essential is the 
enforcement, through the whole community, of a 
similar " National Minimum " of educational attain- 
ment and educational opportunity effectively opened 
to every boy or girl, from the bottom to the top of the 
educational scale, irrespective of the means of the 

F the Labour Party, 
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parents. All this has been made, by a generation ( 
principally Socialist investigation and almost ex- 
clusively Socialist propaganda, " common form," so 
far as thinking folk in Great Britain are concerned ; 
although the half-instinctive resistance of the pro- 
pertied classes, and the intellectual sabotage of the 
administrators, have so far prevented any honest 
and generally effective carrying out of what is os- 
tensibly adopted. l_But there is another, and in the 
long run a supremely important field for the applica- 
tion of the Policy of the National Minimurn^'iil 
which scarcely a beginning has been made, Not as 
a producer, nor as a member of a Trade Union or 
Professional Association, but as a citizen, every person 
has a vital interest in the maintenance, undefiled, of 
an environment that is both physically and mentally 
healthful, invigorating and refining. Under the 
dominion of the Capitalist System, there exists, so far, 
only the germ of this application of the Policy of the 
National Minimum, in the law against nuisances, the 
Rivers Pollution Acts, the Smoke Abatement Acts, 
and a very faint-hearted regulation of public adver- 
tisements. It may be assumed that, in a Socialist 
Commonwealth, !one of the constant preoccupations 
of the Social Parliament-r— one of the points on which 
it will be perpetually pressing the Minister of Justice — 
will be to put a stop to the scandalous destruction 
of the beauty and amenity of the mental and physical 
environment upon which the lives of the citizens 
finally depend. It is inconceivable that any intelligent 
Democracy should continue to permit the capitalist 
manufacturer, merely in order to increase his profits, 
wantonly to defile what is not his but our atmosphere 
with unnecessary and really wasteftil smoke from 
his factory chimneys ; to pollute the crystal streams 
that are the property of all of us by the waste products 
of his mills and dye-works ; to annihilate the irreplace- 
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able beauty of valleys and mountain slopes by his 
quarries and scrap-heaps ; to leave a whole countryside 
scarred and ruined by the wreckage which he fails to 
remove when one of his profit-seeking enterprises has 
exhausted its profitableness, or becomes bankrupt. 
In so far as any industry is left to capitahst profit- 
making, the community must at least see to it that 
the greed for private gain is not allowed to rob the 
citizens of their common heritage in a land of health 
and beauty. This control of private enterprise with 
a view of safeguarding, for future generations as well 
as for ourselves, the mental and physical environment 
of the citizens, will presimiably be exercised by the 
Local Authorities, under the general supervision of 
the Social ParHament (which might well have a Standing 
Committee on Common Amenity and Public Beauty), 
enforcing laws enacted by the Political Parliament. 
It need hardly be added that the enforcement of the 
Policy of the National Minimum in all its ramifications 
will not be required only in respect of the under- 
takings of capitalist profit - makers. The national 
industries and services, the enterprises of the Local 
Authorities and of voluntary associations of con- 
sumers — even the activities of the vocational organ- 
isations themselves — will all have to adopt, as the 
necessary basis of their activities, a corresponding 
" fencing off of the downward way," so that the 
emulation of all of them may be directed — really to 
the actual augmentation of their practical freedom in 
self-development — exclusively to the " upward way " 
that is not inimical to public well-being.^ 

■■ It is difficult to propose that there should be any enforcement of the 
Policy of NatioTia! Minimum beyond national boundaries. Yet a grave 
problem is presented — not to Socialists only — by the evila accompanyinB 
- -inedca"- '"- " ' '- " ' '-■-•--• - ■ - ^ 



d capitalist enterprise in countries in which there is no civilised 
govemnaent as European nations understand the term, or in which such a 
government refuses to adopt (or is prevented from adopting) measures that 
would prevent these evi^s. Apart from the aggressions of a Capitalist 
Imperialism (as to which see Empire and Commerce in Africa, by L. S. Woolf, 
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The Promotion of Efficiency and the 
Prevention op Extortion 

It was one of the unexpected discoveries of govea 
ments during the Great War that the system of capital 
ist profit-making, as a method of producing commodities 
and services, habitually fell so enormously short of the 
maximum efficiency of which it was capable. It had 
been taken for granted that the competition of rival 
producers kept down prices. We had, most of us, 
not realised that this competitive rivalry, where it 
existed uninformed and unrestrained, involved, inci- 
dentally, an extraordinarily wasteful organisation, or 
rather lack of organisation, of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange on which the conununity 
depends. The public recognised during the war, 
what Socialists had long been pointing out, the 
wastefulness of the unnecessary multiplication of 
retailers, wholesalers and middlemen of every sort ; 
the colossal waste in the mendacious advertisement of 

1919), which may, il is hoped, be voiiintarily abandoned, or prevented by 
an edective League of Nations, the examples of the Congo and Putumiyo, 
not to mention the African slave trade and " blackbirding " in the Pscific. 
demonstrate how imendurable it ta, for a civilised community, to allow (0 
capitalist enterprise a free hand for exploitation of the " Non-Adult " r^ces. 
That a comprehensive Criminal Code may one day be rigidly enforced by tiic 
League of Nations on all aUena in all tertitocies not under civilised govem- 
menl — such, for instance, as the British High Commissioner for the Pfldfic 
attempts to enforce on British subjects over a large part of the Pacific Ocean- 
is an aspiration for the future. But not by mere prohibition and punishment 
of criminal acts can the problem be dealt with. The obtaining of product: 
from these territories, and the exportation to them of the commodities ihil 
the natives desire — it may be ardent spirits of deleterious nature, " trait 

Suns " and explosives — cannot safelj" be left to the greed for gain of in- 
ividual capitalists, unable, even if willing, to control those whom they send 
— - 'o do the business. The only alternative to an indefiniti ' ' 



the sovereignty of the civilised nations, ultimately covering the whole euthi 
seeme to be the organisation of the commerce with the Non-Adult races tbu 



t thus annexed, by some responsible corporate body, not acting fiw 
private profit. The League of Nations should undertake it, or toot 
civilised democratic community acdng as the agent of the League, dwni 
the work entirely by public officers, on hnes that would exclude the pOMi- 
bility of profit-malung, oppression or extortion ; any surplus of recdptl 
over expenditure being devoted to purposes beneficial to the Noa-Adult 
lacea themselves. 
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rival products ; the waste of unnecessary carriage of 
goods to and fro ; the excessive cost involved, from 
agriculture to engineering, from coal-mining to merchant 
shipping, in the continued existence, not eliminated, 
as had been assumed, by the " struggle for existence," 
of units of production uneconomic in size, insufficiently 
eqmpped with machinery and managed with all degrees 
of technical incompetence ; the further waste of 
capital and wreckage of humanity involved whenever, 
after a prolonged fight for life, any of these less efficient 
establishments succumbed to bankruptcy ; finally, 
the waste incidental to the lack of knowledge among 
the capitalist proprietors themselves of what were 
their costs of production, in comparison with those 
elsewhere, and to the jealous secrecy, largely fostered 
by this ignorance, by which the capitalists concealed 
from one another (and therefore even from themselves) 
what actually were the technical conditions of the 
industry that they supposed themselves to be con- 
ducting. The answer of the capitalists was simple, 
if not convincing. Their object was not output but 
profit : they were not concerned even for the aggregate 
profit of their industries as wholes, but exclusively 
for the profits of their several establishments. They 
believed that isolated individualism, the absence of 
any organisation of the industry as a whole, and the 
secrecy in which each establishment wrapped its own 
concerns — whatever it might mean in aggregate output 
or even in aggregate profit — enabled the more successful 
members of the crowd to amass larger fortunes than 
they could do in any other way. What the Govern- 
ment discovered during the Great War, and the point 
on which it succeeded, largely, in convincing the 
business world, was that — whatever might be the 
effect on the profits of particular firms — the aggregate 
output of commodities could be very greatly increased, 
their average cost of production considerably lowered 
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and a valuable saving effected in the expense ol 
port and distribution, if only each industry ' 
organised as a whole, in relation to its fimctii 
supplying the community with what was rquii 
by collective purchases and importation of tlie 
materials ; by concerted allocation of producM 
the establishments best suited to each part; 
further standardisation and specialisation ; byel' 
comparative costing of each component and 
item of expense, and the relentless application ( 
knowledge thus gained in the effecting of im| 
ments wherever required ; by concerted distril 
of the product so as to lessen the aggregate of ! 
and transport ; by collective selling and the elimio 
of unnecessary advertisement and expenses of 
tribution. It has been roughly estimated throu 
British industry — even if, in each industry, 01 ' 
present standard of efficiency in the best ten p 
of estabhshments could be universalised — the ag 
output could, without increasing either the m 
or the exertions of the persons employed, and 1 
any new inventions, be at least doubled, Unfortimfll 
in the hurried return during 1918-20 of industrj 
private enterprise, a large part of the increased pi 
ductivity and lessened cost which were among t 
social gains of the war, was sacrificed to the scot 
for individual profit-making ; and in many indusci 
there has been a rapid reversion to the unmeasffli 
wastefulness of anarchic business competition. 1 
other industries and parts of industries, the lessonta 
been more or less learned, although the knowla^ 
has been applied, not to the advantage of the coff 
munity of consumers, but, by the rapid aggregaW 
into trusts and combinations, to an unparallet' 
increase in aggregate profits and to the unnecess* 
exploitation of the consumer. The situation, in 
is now dominated by the substitution, for unreg 
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competition, of capitalist monopolies. The dramatic 
world-shortage of commodities, and the frantic demand 
to make good the ravages of war, have made manifest 
what has long been suspected by the shrewder econo- 
mists, namely, that there is no sort of assurance, even 
where business competition is supposed to prevail, 
that the prices charged to the domestic consumer will, 
taken as a whole, automatically oscillate closely about 
the real and necessary costs of production, or that the 
public can rely on business competition as an effect- 
ive safeguard against the extortion of an entirely 
unnecessary price. 

In the light of this advance of economic knowledge, 
alike on the side of efficiency of production measured 
,in output, and on that of retail price in relation to 
necessary cost, no instructed statesman can nowadays 
honestly base his polity on laisser faire. Capitalist 
enterprise, as is now admitted, has, in and for itself 
alone, no logical claim to existence. It can be regarded 
as justified only in so far as it fulfils a function in the 
social order ; and society has to be vigilant to see 
that the function is fulfilled. The constitution to be 
drafted, here and now, must accordingly provide for 
supervision and control of those activities that may, 
for the time being, be left to capitalist enterprise, 
notably during the transition to a predominantly 
Socialist community. The first thing to be ensured is 
the production, in adequate quantity and of proper 
quality, of what the community needs. Every one 
to-day realises that it will not do to leave entirely 
to the chance-medley of the capitalist greed for gain 
either the production of food or that of knowledge, the 

Erovision of dwelling-houses or that of the means of 
ealthy and improving recreation. In the second 
place, it is imperative to ensure that a progressively 
increasing efficiency of production is obtained, in each 
industry as a whole, irrespective of the apathy or 
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ignorance or incompetence of the moiety ( _ 

ments which, at any one time, fall below the average 
standard. Finally, it is necessary to take care that the 
prices charged to the consumers are not, as they are 
apt to be in a world of capitalist combination, " all 
that the trade will bear," or all that monopoly can 
extort ; but, on the contrary, no more than can be 
proved to be sufficient, with the most efRcient organ- 
isation of the industry as a whole, to call forth the 
productivity that we require. 

The Standing Committee on Productivity I 

Thus we may contemplate the appointment, by 
the Social Parliament, of a Standing Committee on 
Productivity, served by a department of which the 
Board of Trade and the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries will supply the beginning, although many 
existing prejudices and conventions will need to 
be shed in its development. It must realise that 
its function will not be merely to get abuses 
prohibited by the criminal law, or detected by its 
inspectors ; but that it will exist primarily for the 
assistance of the nation's industry, in all its branches, 
by whomsoever conducted ; and that its main work 
will be actually to help in the efficient conduct of in- 
dustrial undertakings by doing for them, freely and 
energetically, what the conductors can practically never 
do for themselves. Such a department would take, as 
its guiding principles for the supervision and control 
of capitalist, as of all other enterprise, that throughout 
the whole range of industrial activity, Measurement 
and Publicity will be everywhere secured ; that 
industrial organisation requires to be as persistently 
stimulated as industrial invention ; and that prices 
everywhere need to be kept in close relation to the 
ascertained necessary costs of production. Such a 
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department would render to all industry the inestimable 
service of constantly making available, for the directors 
of industrial undertakings, the new knowledge which 
no one among them can get for himself. In this work 
it would employ not merely or even mainly its own 
salaried staff, but would make constant use of in- 
dependent professional experts ; applying, for instance, 
the instrument of strict and accurate costing to every 
establishment in every industry ; comparing, one with 
another, the expense and output of every process 
in all its applications ; supplying each establishment, 
with the object of inducing it to increase its own 
efficiency, with a stream of reports showing how it 
compares with others at home and abroad ; providing 
incessant comparative statistics of the cost of each 
component or factor in all the estabHshments of the 
same kind, and with full and varied information as to 
what is happening elsewhere. All this information 
should be communicated, not merely to the capitalist 
or other conductors of enterprises, but also to the 
Works Committees, so that the workers concerned 
may know how their establishment compares in 
efficiency with others ; and subsequently, in suitable 
detail, to the scientific societies and other vocational 
organisations, of manual workers and brain workers, 
interested in the industry ; with eventual publication 
to the world. 

It is not suggested that, for the most part, there 
should be any use of coercive powers to bring about 
improvements.^ The reports of the cost accountants 

' Authoritative interference with the methods of industry — apart from 
what may be involved in the enforcement of the Policy of the National 
Minimum — would probably need to be exercised principally in the form of 
ODvenants in a lease of the nation's land or other instruments of production ; 
or when, as may well be the case, the Social Parliament supplies on loan from 
public funds the whole or part of the capital required for a new or expanding 
mdustry. It may, for instance, be thought necessary in the public interest 
that a certain minimum acreage should be applied to wheat-growing; 1 
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and the auditors, the statisticians and the tec 
experts would, in no case, have any authoritative faj 
They would only furnish information and morel 
less explicit suggestions for improvement. Theyoir 
be, and with great intellectual advantage to iJl oi 
cerned, doubtless would be in many cases dispuaj 
Each estabhshment would be disposed to w" 
in their accuracy with regard to every other e 
Ushment, though not with regard to itself, 
they would anyhow bring new light, and, what B 
supreme importance, it would be known that i 
would be published. They would accordinglyl 
eagerly scanned and discussed in the industry ■ 
cerned, not less among the workmen than among! 
managers, and most of all by the technicians. 

The Fixing of Prices 

The searchlight of published knowledge will be] 
main instrument of increasing the productivity 
industrial enterprise. But there will also be an B 
direct effect through prices. It will of course be 
all times the duty of the Social Parliament to s« 
it that the current market price does not undii 
exceed that which its departments will have ascertainEi 
and its standing committees will have reported to bt 
for the time being, the socially necessary expensed 
production or of importation, assuming a standard i 
efficiency in practice attained at the moment bv tk 
better half of the establishments concerned. ' hn 
rise above this socially necessary return might tir. 
to be at once checked by the enforcement of a 14* 
Maximum Price, coupled with the demonstration, ti 
each of the establishments complaining that suciii 
price left them with insufficient profit, that they ffW 
falling below the average level of efficiency in ^ 
industry, and that the other establishments were quffi 
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apable of supplying the whole requirements at the 
itatutory price. 

f Doubtless the average business man of to-day will 
lot only be revolted at such an interference with his 
jursuit of private gain, but will also be honestly un- 
ible to understand how production could possibly be 
:onducted at a profit if all the processes and working 
:osts of his establishment were revealed to the world ; 
if he was expected always to keep up to a steadily 
irising standard of efficiency, and if he was never to be 
.allowed (adequate provision being made for insurance 
against risk, for depreciation and even for reserves) 
to get a windfall of more than an average rate of profit. 
Nevertheless, once it is realised that the object of 
industry is not a maximum of profit, but, consistently 
with proper conditions and proper remuneration for 
all employed, a maximum or output, it will be seen 
that very much more is gained by universalis ing all 
the available knowledge than by each man trying, 
through secrecy, to get the better of his rivals. More- 
over, to the ingenious inventor of some improvement 
in organisation, to the genius of a manager who has 
a new idea, to the discoverer of some new market or 
some new application, there will always remain the 
profit that is involved in priority. Measurement and 
Publicity, which are so much feared to-day by the 
capitalist profit-maker, operate, after all, only ex post 
facto. It is the past half-year's work that the auditor 
and the cost accountant will report upon. The 
energetic and ambitious manager, even if his past 
achievements are revealed to an admiring world, and 
even if he cannot be allowed to monopolise his ideas for 
' the future, has always to-day in which to work for his 
own gain. And this gain, if gain be his inducement 
to efficiency, will be proportionate to the improvement 
that he makes. In a Socialist Commonwealth, so far 
as concerns any industry which is still being conducted 
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for private profit, the capitalist entrepreneur or n 
will have to become, in effect, a strictly reg 
intellectual piece-worker, remunerated according 
results ascertained by accurate scientific measui 

The Method of Expropriation 

But the community, as the experience of the 
half-century has taught us, will be always expand 
the sphere of its collective undertakings, in whid 
is found that the profit-making motive can wal 
advantage be dispensed with. We need not pretoii 
to forecast the future, but Socialists at least will belien 
that the process of promoting a private business intit 
a public service will continue to prevail, and that it 
will be rapidly extended. It is therefore of importamt 
to make clear in what way, and with what consideratioci 
to the persons concerned, a Socialist Conunonwealtl 
will proceed to " nationalise " or " municipalise' 
any industry or service heretofore conducted fw 
private gain. 

In the first place, the Socialist Commonwealth 
will put in force the principle of Freedom of Sociaiisd 
Enterprise. The Social Parhament will certainly be 
Uberated from the prejudice that in all capitalist 
legislatures to-day constantly seeks, if not to main- 
tarn an actual monopoly for capitalist enterprise, it 
least to protect it (as if it were conscious of its inferioritj 
of service) against the competition of public under- 
takings. Socialist legislators will not be much im- 
pressed by the " unfairness " of any National Board 
created by the Social Parliament, or of the Co-operatiH 
Movement, or of the Local Authority, supplying mm 
public need, or serving some generally useful purpose, 
notwithstanding that the result may eventually be i 
diminution of the profits of the private capitalists who 
have done very well out of the business in the past. 
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Even under our present capitalist Parliament in Great 
Britain a Local Authority is statutorily permitted 
to supply electricity without compensating the local 
gas company ; it is encouraged and subsidised to 
conduct Its own schools far under cost price, or even 
' gratuitously, to the ruin of the " private adventure " 
schools ; it is allowed to provide a municipal burial- 
ground or crematorium without regard to its effect 
on the profits of the local joint-stock cemetery ; it 
is authorised to run the local omnibuses off the road 
with its tramway service if it can do so ; it is most 
strongly pressed to provide new dwelling-houses in 
direct reduction of the incomes of the landlords of the 
local slum property ; and it is urged to supply milk 
below cost, or even free, to nursing-mothers and 
infants, without any test of indigencci and whatever 
the local milk-sellers may say to the contrary. 

But although common sense, and the above pre- 
cedents, will make for conceding as much Freedom 
of Enterprise to National Boards, Municipalities and 
Co-operative Societies as the individual entrepreneur 
has for a century enjoyed, when it comes actually to 
taking over a whole industry, or to dispossessing any 
owner of property, we expect and believe that the 
community, and therefore, as its representatives, the 
Social Parliament, will be influenced by a sense of both 
fairness and expediency in dealing very gently with 
" established expectations." It will let no " vested 
interests " stand in the way of improvement. It will 
" expropriate " without remorse individual owners 
from their lands, their house property, their factories 
and their enterprises, whenever this course seems 
to promote the general well-being. But the com- 
munity will, it may be assumed, remember that those 
on whom the Tower of Siloam fell were not greater 
sinners than other men — that the particular men and 
women whom at any moment it finds necessary to 
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deprive of their property ought not, in equity, 
made to suffer more than the other members 
class to which they belong. /_It will no ifA 
be necessary for the community to take over, is 
public purposes, a whole succession of industrio, 
and, as Sociahsts have learnt from the econoraisa, 
eventually to supersede, as completely as may pim 
to be practicable, the whole system of " living t; 
owning." But landlords and capitalists, great or wA, 
will not during their own Hves be deprived of tte 
means of livelihood. Much as the moralists [ffl( 
condemn " living by owning," it is not only hmnMt 
but also expedient, and moreover, in the long m 
less costly to the community, to treat fairly, and eva 
liberally, not merely every employee whose livelihofli 
is disturbed, but also each particular owner as he fi 



Accordingly, those British Socialists who hu 
experience of administration, do not contemplate i 
method of expropriation essentially different fan 
that which prevails to-day whenever a Local Authorilr 
takes over a local gas or water company, or acquirfs 
property for %videning a street. '^Each owner should 
receive in compensation the fair market value of tk 
of which he is compulsorily dispossessed, as betwetn 
a willing seller and a willing buyer, Whether he is 
paid such a sum in cash, or in gove'mment securities 
at their own market value, or by an equivalent annuity 
for a term of years, or for life, is of no pecuniary im- 
portance. The community will, of course, be saddlrf 
with the interest and sinking fund, or the annuity; 
and will thus, on the face of it, be no wealthier ihat 
before ; just as the expropriated person will be no 
poorer, and the aggregate tribute on production leWeJ 
by ownership no less than before, ^he object of 
" socialisation " is " socialisation," — that is to say, tlie 
transformation of profit-making enterprise into f 
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service ; not the enrichment of the community by 
confiscation. But as the SociaUst Commonwealth 
will certainly adopt the economists' emphatic canon 
of taxation, and levy its revenue on the citizens in 
proportion to their relative "Ability to Pay," the 
burden of compensation for expropriation will fall, 
in effect, almost entirely on the property owners as a 
classTJ They will, in short, in order to prevent the 
hardship which summary confiscation would cause 
to particular individuals among them, be allowed (like 
the holders of licences to sell alcoholic drink under 
the Licensing Act of 1902) gradually to extinguish 
each other's private ownership over a term of years, 
by the silent operation of the Death Duties and the 
graduated Income Tax and Super-tax. No expro- 
priation without full compensation ; no payment of 
the annuities, or of the interest and sinking fund 
thereby incurred, otherwise than from the taxes on 
property ownership ! 

Taxation 

It will be seen that it is part of the conception of 
the Socialist Commonwealth that, at any rate during 
what we have referred to as the period of transition, 
the great instrument of taxation will be used — as 
Bentham vainly sought to teach the Liberal and 
Radical Parties a hundred years ago — as a means of 
reducing the inequality of wealth. The tribute of 
rent and interest which ownership, in this transitional 
period, will continue to levy on production — ^to use 
the phrase of the British Parliament itself, the " un- 
earned incomes " — ^will naturally continue to be sub- 
jected to differential rates of taxation, in comparison 
with " earned incomes." But the other existing 
principle of progressive graduation according to the 
amount of the wealth, or of the income, will also be 
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applied, with much more deliberate purpose t 

British Finance Minister has yet had the courage to ' 

propose to a capitalist Parliament. 

To take first the Death Duties. Socialists are, as 
will be explained in the following section, very far 
from desiring to abolish inheritance as such. But 
in a Sociahst Commonwealth the Social Parliament 
would doubtless proceed, at an early date, to dis- 
criminate between the kind and the amount of heritage 
which is beneficial, alike to the family and to the 
community, and that which is demonstrably injurious, 
both to the children or other heirs (whom it now 
habitually demoralises, and often ruins, by tempting 
them to " five by owning ") and to the community 
as a whole, in its perpetuation of that evil. In the 
ensuing section will be discussed the principles on 
which something like a maximum of permissible 
testamentary disposition or inheritance would be fixed. 
Beyond this the Death Duties would rise very steeply 
to nearly 100 per cent. 

Not accumulated fortunes only, but also incomes, 
even if " earned," would presumably be dealt with on 
similar finess; but, as may be suggested, less drastic- 
ally. If differential rates of tax are placed on " un- 
earned income " (notably so as to obtain for the public 
as much as possible of the surplus that is of the nature 
of economic rent) ; and if Death Duties are used as the 
" abhorred shears " to reclaim in due course all but 
a reasonable family provision, the Socialist Common- 
wealth may afford to be more lenient to the incomes 
which are obtained during life, alike by the capitalist 
entrepreneurs who are left in possession of industries 
not yet expropriated ; by inventors who may enrich 
the community by their thoughts and their experiments; 
and by the brain-worldng professionals^ from poets 
and artists of all sorts, and medical, financial and 
legal experts, down to the scientific and managerial 
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technicians. But there is such a thing, even among 
professionals, as " exploitation " of the needs of 
individuals or of the public ; and it is already con- 
demned as " unprofessional " for even the most 
skilful surgeon, or the ablest inventor, actually to hold 
the community to ransom, and to extort the highest 
possible tribute for his exceptional talent. Even 
' captains of industry " may be, m the future, expected 
to be " gentlemen,' with no lower standard of pro- 
fessional honour than the artists and the doctors ; 
and when by valuable inventions or exceptional 
genius in management they obtain incomes which, 
commensurate though they may be with the service 
rendered to the community, are markedly above 
the standard of life of the highest public officials 
whom the Commonwealth delights to honour, it will 
be assumed that they would wish (by the device of 
a steep progression of the rate of Income Tax that 
they will pay) to surrender a large part of the surplus 
I for public purposes. 

The Relation of Prices to the National 
Revenue 

With the gradual progress of socialisation, the 
' steady advance in eliminating all " living by owning," 
and the approximation towards substantial equahty 
of incomes, the place in the Socialist Budget filled by 
either Income Tax or Death Duties will eventually 
be a diminishing one. It need not be assumed, indeed, 
that there will ever come a time when there will be 
absolutely no surplus of heritable estates, or of be- 
quests, to assess to Death Duties ; and absolutely no 
incomes beyond the common standard of hfe from 
which the progressive graduation of the Income Tax 
can extract a contribution to the public revenue. 
Moreover, any important differential advantages of 
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the main factors of production in the hands of Local 
Authorities or Co-operative Societies — of the nature 
of economic rent — should at all times be equitably 
distributed among the whole community by suitable 
taxation of Land Values. With these exceptions, 
however, the Socialist Commonwealth would ulti- 
mately find its national and local revenues accruing, 
almost entirely, in the receipts of the national' and 
municipal industries and services, the net proceeds 
of which would depend essentially upon the fees 
or prices charged to the consumers or users of the 
several commodities and services. The budget of 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Social Parliament, and those of the Chairmen of the 
Finance Committees of the various Local Authorities, 
like those of the existing Co-operative Societies and 
social clubs of mutual character, would therefore 
depend, almost entirely, on a fixing of fees and prices. 

I A simple adherence to the cost of rendering the 
service does not solve the problem. There are some 

} public services which are of such a nature that they 
cannot be charged for at all, such as national defence, 
the conduct of relations with communities overs 
the general administration of the community's affj 
the promotion of public health, the provision for 
non-effectives, and even the execution of justii 
There are others, such as the maintenance of roads. 
the institutional treatment of the sick, and the educa- 
tion of children, in which it has already been found 
convenient to adopt the principle of Communism, in 
the sense of letting every one enjoy in accordance 
with his needs, whilst paying (by taxation) in pro- 
portion to his ability. There are other sen-ices, 
again, like those of the water supply or the Post Office, 
where the most convenient course is to make charges 
according to unif""*' ' ''es, having little reference to 
the actual e^ each item of service. On 
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* the other hand there are other services, such as the 
supply of gas and electricity, where it is practicable 
to charge exactly according to the quantity supplied, 
and very closely proportionate to the cost of production. 
There are yet other cases, in which, whilst the com- 
munity may be ready to provide the service or produce 
the commodity, it is one of which the use or consump- 
tion is not seen to be of any public advantage — it may, 
even, possibly be regarded as having disadvantageous 
consequences to the community, so that consumption 
L or use, whilst not forbidden or prevented, may come 
I to be discouraged by exceptionally high prices. 
' The prices at which the products of the national 
industries and services will pass into consumption 
or use will be determined by the Social Parliament, 
on the recommendation of its Standing Committee on 
Finance, according to the feelings and opinions of 
the community for the time being. The tendency 
towards Communism may, for instance, gather strength; 
and it may be generally desired to reduce to a minimum 
both postage rates and railway fares ; or even to make 
these services (with the necessary administrative safe- 
guards) as " free " as we have already made our roads, 
our public libraries and museums, and our elementary 
schools. But the aggregate receipts must somehow 
kbe made to equal the aggregate outgoings ; and the 
price of coal, or of railway goods traffic, or of alcoholic 
, or of imported tea and coffee, might need to be 
lised proportionately — just as, to-day, a Town Council 
"1 often make a large profit by charging high prices 
pr gas and electricity, in order to be able to run its 
Hths and washhouses at a loss, and to be munificent 
ifith its university college, or its parks and open spaces. 
In the other hand, the consumers of the surcharged 
tonimodities may resent this imposition ; they may 
press, in the alternative, for higher railway fares and 
rates, the reimposition of school fees and of 
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charges for medical attendance. A 
analogous to that adopted in capitalist industry ■ 
regard to "overhead charges," would be torn;* 
in the first place, each national industry or x 
to include in its price a certain percentage oB DJ 
so fixed, year by year, as to cover the whole e 
the non-remunerative services, which are, t 
the " overhead charges " of the community. 

The Co^^^^fuous Increase in a Socialist Com 

WEALTH OF PRTVATE PROPERTY IN InDIV! 

Ownership 

It is apparently part of the " invincible ignorai 
of the upholders of the Capitalist System to coi 
the institution of private property with the rigtefl 
private ownership, for the purpose of profit-mM 
of the instruments of wealth production. This le 
to the constant reiteration of the accusation i 
Socialism involves the abrogation of private propeiftj 
Yefi^e whole policy of the British Labour and So™ 
Movement may be summed up as a determination i 
maintain, strengthen and extend private properlyl" 
preventing its monopoly in the hands of a small fractfl 
of the population. Far from being hosdle to i 
institution of private property, it would necessaiiltl 
be one of the fundamental objects of a SodaiiJ 
Commonwealth so to broaden the base and estts! 
the benefits of private ownership. as continuousi]' f 
increase its aggregate amount.' At present, in Gn* 
Britain as in other countries of advanced industrials 
more than two-thirds of all the citizens find themseli'ft 
in fact, excluded all their lives long from an\ll« 
that can reasonably be called private property— fn» 
anything beyond their current wages, their exiguoa 
hoards against a rainy day, and " as much old furnituif 
as would go into a cart." Of all the amenity ^ 
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' charm and the development of family Hfe that may 
be given by the secure possession of a permanent home 
the bulk of the wage-earners are, under modern 
Capitalism, deprived. From that " development of 
personality " which may be promoted by the owner- 
ship and gradual improvement, year by year, of house 
and garden, as home and homestead, they are, for the 
most part, debarred. Their chances of surrounding 
themselves and their children with the refinements of 
beautiful furniture, books, pictures and music are, so 
far as concerns the mass of the people, the " common 
lump of men," of the shghtest. Their painfully main- 
tained insurance, through Friendly Society and Trade 
Union, against the stoppage of all income by sickness, 
unemployment, chronic infirmity, or old age, is, when 
adversity comes, in amount hopelessly inadequate to 
the mere continuance of their accustomed standard of 
life, low as this is ; and even when supplemented by 
their little hoards, it seldom suffices either for com- 
petent care and nursing In ill-health, or for reasonable 
comfort in old age. Hardly the smallest fraction of 
working-class famihes find their earnings and their 
savings sufficient to provide for their children, either 
the constant personal care during the first few years, 
or the educational surroundings during childhood, or 
the skilled medical attention, or the technical training, 
or even the outfit on leaving home, that fathers and 
mothers in all classes yearn to give to their children, 
and that the average parent of the professional class 
considers absolutely necessary for the health and well- 
being of his own progeny. When the manual-working 
parent dies— on an average, prematurely, at a much 
earlier age than among the class provided with property 
— there is left, in nine cases out of ten, hardly sufficient 
estate to pay the funeral expenses ; very seldom even 
the most modest provision for a surviving spouse or 
young children ; and practically never the sort of 
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pecuniary guarantee against suffering through 
fortune which fond fathers and mothers in other classa 
aspire to leave for their own children. The avH 
insecurity and the continuous apprehension of prm- 
tion involved in the lack of private property are tk 
common lot to-day of at least three-fourths ofi 
the families of the kingdom. ** The LabouiiBj 
Classes," remarks a British economist, " acceptd 
from ignorance or powerlessness, or were compelld, 
persuaded or cajoled by custom, convention, authoritj 
and the well-established order of society, into acqU- 
ing a situation in which they could call their own ven 
Kttle of the cake that they and Nature, and the capiti 
ists were co-operating to produce." ^ It is exactk 
this absence of private property, ' with all the h&t 
ficent development of character and personality dat 
it involves in the Kves of the great mass of men and 
women, that the Socialist deplores and is determinrf 
to prevent. 

What Socialists object to is the perversion of At 
institution of private property by the extension of At 
concept to things and rights which, in their judgment, 
are not fit objects of individual ownership. In no 
civilised community has the definition of private pro- 
perty been quite unlimited. Even in the Romaii 
Empire a citizen could acquire no right of propeilj 
in the city wall. To-day, in Great Britain, individual 
ownership is not permitted to extend to human beings, 
to public thoroughfares, to the organisation of postil 
telegraph and telephone services, or to the particular 
public services monopolised by any Local Authority. 
The question of what things and what rights should 
be allowed to become private property is one to k 
decided from time to time ; but it does not involve 
any prohibition of private property itself. On tk 

* The Economic Consequences of the Peace, by J, M. Keynes (i 
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contrary, the very demarcation of the boundaries of 
private property impHe s, it w ill be seen, its maintenance 
and its endorsement. J_To the Socialist it seems that 
to extend private property to the ownership of the 
instruments of production is a perversion of the institu- 
tionT? ^The original idea, essence and purpose of 
property," remarks an American Socialist, " was to 
secure to a person or group of persons the use and 
control of the things which that person or group needed 
for his or its own subsistence and welfare." This 
purpose, he explains, has been actually thwarted by 
the capitalist system. " The capitalist does not wish 
to own his railroads and factories, his rented houses 
and lands because he wishes to use them, but because 
some one else wishes to use them. He wants to own 
his clothes or his umbrella because he wishes to use 
them ; but he wishes to own his stocks, bonds and 
rentable real estate because he wants to be paid for 
owning them, and he cannot be paid for owning them 
unless some one else needs to use them. On a 
desert island they would be valueless to him. 
Thus the whole value of capitalistic property to the 
capitalist depends upon the disjunction between use 
and ownership — upon the complete reversal of the 
original purpose of property. It seems strange that 
an institution which started out to place the ownership 
of things in the hands of those who use them should 
have ended by placing the ownership of a large class 
of things, namely, the means of production of society, 
in the hands of those who do not use them, except as 
they constitute one fraction of the consuming public ; 
but this reversal of the purpose of property has taken 
place imperceptibly and without attracting attention, 
because the forms of transfer of property have not 
changed. Title to property is secured in the same 
way it always has been— by direct appropriation from 
nature, by gift, by inheritance, by purchase or other 
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legal assignment. It is only the purpose of the institB 
tion which has been changed." ' 

A new demarcation of the sphere of individual 
owned private property, together with a preferenSI 
for its universal diffusion throughout the whole 
commumty, instead of its aggregation in masses, or 
its limitation to a small class, does not involve any 
restriction on its aggregate amount. It may seem 
paradoxical, but it is literally true that, in the Socialist 
Commonwealth, the aggregate amount of the private 
property, or individual wealth, owned by the citizens 
may be expected greatly to exceed the total weahh at 
present owned by all the inhabitants of the United 
States or of Australia, which are to-day the richest of 
capitalist societies ; and it will be the constant en- 
deavour of a Socialist community to promote its further 
increase. 

The Socialist Commonwealth will be based funda- 
mentally on the public provision of se rvic es, not on 
the prohibition of individual activity. \There will be 
no desire to prevent each family from having, on a 
practically permanent tenure, at least so far as its own 
occupation is concerned, its own home and homestead, 
y as commodious and as well appointed as its members 
A'' desire. Clearly all the personal paraphernalia, from 
|V furniture and clothes to tools and apparatus, for 
individual use will be equally unrestricted. Every 
person will be free to devote his income to any one of 
these desirable thin^ to any extent.^ All the ingenious 
difficulties suggested, as to what is to prevent these 
possessions being " lent " for hire, and so giving rise 
to " exploitation " and " tribute," in despite of all 
laws, are otiose, and based on sheer misunderstanding. 
There is no reason why anything that is individu- 
ally owned in a Socialist Commonwealth should 
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not, subject to any conditions deemed necessary in 
the public interest, and to appropriate taxation, be 
freely saleable, rentable, transferable, inheritable and 
transmissible by testamentary disposition. Further, 
there will be not only complete freedom, but even the 
utmost possible encouragement to the accumulation, 
in each family, of its private hoard of savings, for 
future enjoyment, or by way of provision against 
adversity. This saving will talte, it may be assumed, 
three main forms. There will be first the improvement 
of the home, to which sufficient reference has been 
made, but which must be noted as accounting in the 
aggregate for an amount of family thrift and individual 
saving of which the England of to-day has little con- 
ception. Secondly, it may be assumed that the habit 
of insurance will be greatly developed. Whatever 
common provision is made, locally or nationally (and 
possibly also vocationally), for sickness and infirmity, 
accident and old age — and of this there will be much 
— there will always be the desire to supplement this 
public provision, to provide against other contingencies, 
and to prepare something special and individual for 
the years to come. The insurance fund and reserve 
in the hands of the national, local or vocational 
departments of insurance will therefore become 
steadily more enormous as the opportunities which 
they offer are taken advantage of by the whole com- 
muni[y. This capital will of course be used on such 
conditions as may be arranged (which may quite 
reasonably include a rate of interest if this is found 
necessary or desirable), for the industrial undertakings 
andpublic services of the several public authorities. 

The third form of saving will be the simple accumu- 
lation of deposits in the national and municipal (and 
possibly also vocational) banks, on which, too, it may 
be quite permissible to pay interest, if such a stimulus 
to saving proves to be necessary or desirable. 
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All this range of activities may quite well I 
far as law or regulation is concerned, as free and' 
unlimited as at present, and will in practice certainly 
be much more effectively open to all. The banks and 
insurance offices will all be publicly owned and admin- 
istered, but with the increase in the number of their 
customers this will mean an increase, not a diminution 
in the extent and variety of their action. Where re- 
striction will come in, as regards private accumulation, 
will be by progressive taxation of incomes, and of 
wealth passing by alienation or at death. The increas- 
ing steepness of the graduation of the Income Tax, and 
the differentiation against " unearned incomes " of 
more than small amount, can easily be made effective 
to prevent any incomes of a magnitude injurious to 
public morals. Similarly, the Death Duties — light as 
regards the home and homestead of reasonable value, 
as regards testamentary provision for family depend- 
ents, and even as regards a modest trust fund to 
safeguard children from pecuniary disaster — ^will rise 
steeply beyond a limit to be fixed from time to time. 
Whilst fortunes up to ^£5000 or even ^^10,000, taking 
the present level of prices, will be only lightly taxed, 
anything beyond such a sum, or at any rate any bequest 
of more than such a sum, would be virtually prevented 
by Death Duties rising to nearly 100 per cent of the 
excess. It will certainly be the intention of the Social 
Parliament so to levy taxation as to prevent — except 
in cases of ill-health Or infirmity, under family settle- 
ments limited in amount — any " living by owning." 

It is interesting to estimate that, in Great Britain 
to-day, if each family possessed in Home and Home- 
stead, in Paraphernalia and in Hoard (whether in 
insurance or savings bank), private property to an 
aggregate value of only ^£5000, no one possessing more, 
this would represent a total capital wealth of fifty 
thousand million pounds, or at least three times as 
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t 

much as all the existing private riches of the inhabitants 
of the Kingdom. 



How Capital will be provided 

There is accordingly, in the Socialist Common- 
wealth, ample scope for individual saving, the best 
possible provision for its secure investment, free play 
to those motives for saving which have hitherto 
operated most powerfully on the minds of the masses 
of the people, and a greater margin out of which their 
savings will be practicable. This may well prove a 
sufficient substitute for the savings that the profit- 
making and wealthy classes^ have hitherto made out 
from the surplus of their incomes. But it is scarcely 
likely that the Socialist Commonwealth will make 
itself dependent, for carrying out the necessary annual 
improvements and extensions in every department, on 
borrowing any such voluntarily accimiulated fund of 
savings.^ It is more likely to arrange, so as to avoid 

^ It may be observed that there is an extraordinary delusion current in 
the capitalist society of to-day, to the effect that the normal and economical 
way — indeed the only practicable way — in which new enterprises or 
extensions of any magnitude can be undertaken is by borrowing. As a 
matter of fact, throughout the history of the world, by far the greater part 
of the extensions, increases and improvements by which the capital of the 
world's industries and services has steadily grown in magnitude have been 
effected without debt or borrowing at all, but merely, year by year, as part 
of the operations of the year. It was in this way, for instance, throughout 
the ages, that the land of England has been, by great landowner or small, 
gradually reclaimed from fen or waste. There is no record of public debt 
being contracted for the Cloth Hall at Ypres, or for the Cathedrals. The 
practice of borrowing at interest the capital required for any kind of in- 
dustrial enterprise is, indeed, as a general practice, only two or three 
centuries old. In our own day the national and municipal Authorities, 
whilst they are great borrowers, are also constant savers on a large scale. 
The Post Office is only one of the departments which have silently accumu- 
lated a large aggregate property, without (apart from the telegraph and 
telephone systems, and some recent purchases of additional sites) having any 
debt or capital account at all. The British Local Authorities to-day own 
property worth at least three times the total of their indebtedness. The Co- 
operative Movement in the same way has accumulated relatively large 
reserves which constitute no small part of its working capital. The Govern- 
ment of the Federated Malay States itself constructed the extensive and well- 
equipped railway system of that community, without borrowing any capital. 
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incurring any burden of interest, that each Kaoo 
Board should provide in its budget for the yeai 
the execution of the extensions and improvemi 
that it is considered desirable to execute within 
year. In this way there would be, in favour oitk 
future, a " loading " on the cost of production of ik 
commodities or services produced in the year, bi 
(as experience has taught the British muniqi 
nnanciers) a smaller loading than would be necessitaW 
year in and year out, by the payment of interest 
k sinking fund of borrowed capital. 

} The Transition and its Dangers 

There are those who will be impatient of disoM 
of transitional arrangements, and who would prtfi 
to think only of the organisation by which an entiid 
"socialised" community would conduct its 
pletely " socialised " life. How short or lonj^ 
last any transitional stage, during which exceptioD 
provision must be made for controlling industries a 
services still in profit-making hands, and for taiil 
incomes and inheritances of abnormal amount, I 
one can predict. We venture on one prophecy. Tl 
period of transition, inevitable though it is as one sod 
order passes into another, is necessarily a dishearta 
ing and a dangerous one for all concerned. So U 
as there is a whole class of persons who " live t 
owning " — so long as there are in a community ai 
considerable number of able-bodied men and won* 
who ostentatiously refuse to render a social sem( 
which, in the opinion of their fellow citizens, 

incurring any debt or paying any interest, simply by making just nkw 
extension, year after year, could conveniently be undertaken 83 paitofl 
year's budget. The Commouncalth Bank, now the largest bankmg insti-^ 
tion of Australia, was started, within the last decade, by the Cammoaxd 
Government without any other capital than an office and ' ' 

furniture, both of them lent gratuitously for the purpose. 
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equivalent to the commodities and services that they 
consume' — an embittered "class war" will continue 
to diminish the total product. So long as those who 
direct the productive energies of the nation, instigated 
by the motive of " making a fortune," are heaping up 
for themselves and their families wealth and power, 
we may expect other sections of workers by hand and 
by brain to attempt to follow their example ; and to 
seek to better their own material conditions, and even 
to increase their own arbitrary power, without regard 
to the well-being of the whole. And, seeing that the 
advent of political and industrial Democracy has 
endowed the multitude who use the instruments of 
production with potential authority in the State, 
whilst the Capitalist System reserves the effective 
authority to the relatively small class of persons who 

' A queadon which troubles not a few public- spiiited and conacienlious 
citiiens poaaeasing property, and finding ihemaelvea " living by owning," 
is what they ought to do with their wealth. We may note, firat, that the 
dut>[ of work for the community— of rendering continuous and useful 
service in return for one's livelihood — is incumbent on all adults BO long 
as health and strength lasts, whether or not they possess what are called 
" independent means." Their possession of " an independence " merely 
adds to their social responsibilitiea that of freely choosing the vocation in 
which they can be of the greatest use. Those with tender consciences have 
been known to refuse to accept or to retain income -yielding property, 
preferring to earn their subsistence in the competitive market, a course 
which may possibly not lead to their adopting the vocation in which they 
can be of most use. But by refusing to accept or to retain what is lawfully 
their property they do not escape responsibility for the use that is made of 
the wealth of which they have, to soothe their own consciences, abandon^] 
^ control ; whether the transfer be to the next heir or some other member 
of their fcrnily, or to some charitable foundation. If they cast their wealth 
upon the Exchequer, intending to present it to the community, they a 



upon the Exchequer, mtendmg to present it to the community, they are 
really making a donation to their fellow landlords and capitalists, by reheving 
them of a proportion of the Super-tax that would otherwise be levied on 
them. It cannot be deemed wise or economical to " give the money away " 
for purposes (such as the ordinary treatment of the sick, or the ordinary 
school education, or the relief of the destitute), which merely relieve the 
rates : still less should it be distributed in alms (otherwise than by way 
of substantial assistance for individual cases known to the donor). The 
wisest course appears to us to be to use whatever means are available for 
the utmost possible increase of one's own specific function ; and then for 
the creation or promotion of additional efRciency in suitable persons, 
preferably young persons of promise whose means are insufficient to enable 
them to render as much sen'ice as theyare capable of. In corporate work, 
what is most needed to-day is the endowi 
political science. 
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live by owning and organising these instruments 
production, we may possibly be confronted with 
interval of costly social friction and degrading stiiki 
during which the rapid disintegration of the mc 
industrial system might drag, into an abyss of privatk 
disease and civil war, all that we now recognise « 
Western civilisation. 

What is needed to avert the possible disasters d 
the transitional period is a development of the spiiii 
of social service, on the one hand, and of science oi 
the other. It is our faith as well as oxir hope that i 
Democracies of the world are capable of respondinj 
to these two fundamental requirements for the estal> 
lishment of a Co-operative Commonwealth. 

The Spirit of Service 

The disastrous assumption on which the Capitalisi 
System was based — ^an assumption as immorJ as ii 
was fortunately untrue — ^that man in society is d 
should be inspired, in the exercise of his function, b] 
the passion for riches, was a morbid obsession inti 
which Western Europe passed less than three centurie 
ago, and out of whicn it is now emerging. Tb 
assumption was never accepted by the learned profes 
sions, nor, in Great Britain, by the typical civil servants 
It never even penetrated to the bulk of the mam 
workers, who were saved from the assumption by th 
fact that, as a class, they had only the smallest possibl 
opportunity of acquiring riches. The equivalent ii 
their case was the equally demoralising motive of th 
fear of starvation. We think that the tide has no^ 
turned. The rapid growth of the consumers' Co 
operative Movement on the one hand, and of Stat 
and Municipal enterprise on the other, has given tbi 
sj conununity a large and constantly growing class o 
administrators and technicians who are debarred b] 
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economic circumstances and by professional honour 
from making profit out of each day's transactions. 
From these men and women society is accustomed to 
ask and to receive assiduous and honest pubKc service 
in return for their accustomed liveUhood. It is this 
assumption of honest pubUc service that, with a better 
organisation of industry, we hope and expect to 
generalise. And we mean by honest public service no 
Utopian altruism. Martyrs and saints, like poets and 
inventors, are needed for the progress of the human 
race to ever higher planes of feeling and intellect. 
But no Socialist expects, or even desires, a race of 
self-sacrificing saints who deny to themselves that 
enjoyment of life which they seek to maximise in the 
lives of other people, any more than he expects or 
desires that all men shall be artistic geniuses or scientific 
discoverers. What the establishment of a genuine 
Co-operative Commonwealth requires in the way of 
an advance in morality is no more than that those who 
have the gift for industrial organisation should be as 
public-spirited in their work, and as modest in their 
claims to a livelihood, as is already normally the case 
among scientific workers, teachers in schools and 
colleges, the whole army of civil servants of every 
degree and kind, municipal officers of every grade, the 
administrators of the Co-operative Movement and the 
officials of the Trade Union world. And this sub- 
stitution of the motive of public service for the motive 
of self-enrichment will be fostered by the change 
already beginning in public opinion, which will mske 
'* Uving by owning " as shameful as the pauperism of 
the wastrel ; and will, moreover, regard the exception- 
ally gifted man who insists on extorting from the 
community the full rent of his ability as a mean fellow 
— as mean as the surgeon who refuses to operate except 
for the highest fee that he can extract. Equally 
influential will be the social approval and public 
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honour given, not to success in amassing riches,^ 
to disinterested and zealous public service. Is 
cynical to suggest that, for one pioneer in a h^ 
morality there are hundreds of worthy citizens fklt 
lack of moral imagination will lead tliem to acc^l 
higher morality as a new convention, to which thi 
automatically conform ? New and better conventiiii 
in morality, which are at all times within the capwi 
of the community, are, in fact, the normal way 
standardising and generalising the moral discova 
of the race, just as the new scientific school-books set 
to standardise and generalise our widening knowledg 
Men are, in their manners and morals, to a far larjl 
extent than is yet reahsed, what their fellows e^ 
them to be. It is in this sense that Socialist institi 
tions within a community, exacting from the avert 
man a higher level of morality than that of ! 
Capitalist System— like a genuine League of Nati( 
among communities themselves — bring about an acn 
change of heart, and are thus the effective instrume 
of religion. 

Toe Need for Knowledge 

It is, indeed, not any failure in public spirit ti 
presents, at least in an Anglo-Saxon race, the greaH 
obstacle to social amelioration. More difficult, ino 
view, will it be to induce the whole body of citizens— tl 
wealthy and the college-trained no less than the mani 
workers — to realise the imperative need for a rap 
development of science in its widest sense, alike in tl 
discovery of new knowledge and in the universal di 
semination of scientific methods of thinking. This 
necessary if we are to get a greater output. NottI 
least of the shortcomings of the Capitalist System h 
been its calamitous failure to produce, in the aggr^ 
anything like enough commodities and services eVI 
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I to keep the community in health and efficiency, let H 

alone enough to constitute a decent mental and physical ^M 

environment for the whole people. In the Great War, ^M 

indeed, this failure in production was so glaringly ^| 

revealed that a capitalist government had, perforce, 
hastily to improvise a different organisation, in order 
merely to survive.^ More science in the organisation 
of production (not of material commodities only) is 
therefore indispensable. If we wish to divide among 
the whole community a larger quantity and a higher 
quality of commodities and services than the painfully 
exiguous yield of the Capitalist System of to-day, the 
necessary increase in output has to be secured. And 
goodwill alone will not secure it. Even the replace- 
ment of the desire for riches by the motive of public 
service, as the dominant stimulus of personal effort, 
will not give us the needful larger and better production, 
without the application of much more science to the 
work than the Capitalist System has yet known how 
to harness. The need is, of course, not for physical 
science only. It was one of the disastrous mistakes 
of the Victorian era that physical science seemed to be 
the only science worth cultivating. There is fto reason 
to fear that mechanics, physics and chemistry will 
be neglected, even if discoverers have no chance of 

' Now that the war is over, we find again put forward the (surely 
ironical i) defence of private property in the inatrumentB of production, 
tbat, however inadequate may be ita provision foe the masE of the workers, 
it, at least, affords to a small minority of landlords and capitalists the ease 
and plenty on which alone such of them as are active adrninistratOTS can put 
forth their full powers 1 Apart from the disquieting fact that the com- 
munity, in thus feeding luxuriously a whole class, has no guarantee that 
any one of the class will devote himself to the public service — apart also 
from the still more disquieting doubt whether the possession of riches can 
be relied on as a stimulus to productive effort — the validity of this defence 
of the Capitalist System depends, perhaps, on whether it is any longer 
possible to compel the great majority of the people, whom the system does 
not seem to fatten, and who are no longer either so ignorant or so powerless 
as they were, to continue to work upon such terms, A refusal might lead, 
at least temporarily, to a dead level of economic disaster. Unfortunately 
die disaster to the rich that an economic upheaval might produce would not 
bring wealth to the poor and might, conceivably, not be even a stage on 
the road to a decent social order. 
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accumulating personal riches. There is, indeed, good 
ground for expecting discovery in physical sciena 
to go forward by leaps and bounds, in a way thatmaj 
presently transform all our de aling s with forms (i 
force and kinds of substance. (But what is no la 
needed than this greater knowleSge of things, is At 
greater knowledge of men : of the conditions of tk 
successful working of social institutions. That a 
which the world to-day most needs light is how to 
render more effective every form of social organia- 
tion : how to make more socially fertile the relatioa 
among men. And jth is jia scent science and art oi 
democratic institutions^ in'^hich, for all that has » 
far been done, a hundredfold yet remains to doJMi 
be, in the generation that is to come, as effecGrek 
opened up to the masses of manual workers as to tk 
administrators and technicians. Without this com- 
munity in knowledge there will, very shortiy, be do 
popular consent. There is no need so imperatoe 
to-day as increased economic and political science- 
There is no peril so dangerous as the failure to ^ 
community of education among all classes. 

It is,* perhaps, in this respect that Parliamentaij 
institutions have most lamentably fallen short. Th(i 
have had no regard for knowledge. If they are nof 
so rapidly losing public respect, and the support oi 
popular consent, it is because Members of Parliament 
and Cabinet Ministers show themselves not onlyso 
ignorant of their job, but also so complacently unawait 
that they have anything to learn ; and therefore quite 
unconscious of the need for making the electorate any 
better educated than they are themselves. 

But our present failures are to be ascribed, not 
merely to deficiencies in knowledge, but also to the 
impossibility, with our existing institutions, of bringii^ 
into play such knowledge as is available. The House 
of Commons and the Cabinet, as they exist to-day, arc 
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as incapable of organising the industrial and social 
life of Great Britain, so as to make a decent social 
order, as the Capitalist System has proved itself to be. 
It is for this reason that thoughtful Socialists lay so 
much stress on quite a different conception of Govern- 
ment. They are insistent, for the new social order, 
not only on a varied and highly developed organisation 
of knowledge, and of an *' Adult Education " far 
transcending the present imagination of the Board of 
Education, but also on such a transformation of ad- 
ministrative institutions, from the House of Conimons 
to the Trade Union, as will provide an environment of 
free initiative and personal activity, which are now so 
much restricted, and without which there can, in the 
long run, be no full social efficiency. It is with this 
object that, far from heaping up all government on a 
centralised authority, they propose the widest possible 
variety in the forms of socialisation — calling in aid a 
far-reaching reorganisation of the vocational world, 
a vast extension of the consumers' Co-operative Move- 
ment, a great development of Local Government and 
even the splitting into two of the powers of Parliament 
itself. The same sense of the need for much more 
detailed knowledge and much more widely dissemin- 
ated personal interest in production and distribution 
than the Capitalist System has been able to afford, lies 
at the back of the proposals for a constantly increasing 
participation of employees of all kinds and grades in 
the management of the enterprise. We ourselves lay 
equal stress on the freedom of the independent pro- 
fessional, and even on the continuance, unabsorbed, 
of individual producers themselves owning the instru- 
ments with which they labour. What we visualise 
is a community so variously organised, and so highly ' 
differentiated in function as to be not only invigorated 
by a sense of personal freedom, but also constantly 
swept by the fresh air of experiment, observation and 
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verification. We want to get rid of the " stuffiness' 
of private interests which now infects our institutions; 
and to usher in a reign of " Measurement m 
Publicity." It is to a free Democracy, inspired by 4 
spirit of social service, and illumined by ever-increasinl 
knowledge, that we dedicate this book. 
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Malthusianism, 290-91 

Manchester, 205, 261 

Marriages, registration of, 232, 241- 
242 

Measurement and Publicity, 186-7, 
193-9. 239, 269, 272, 286, 309, 
328, 355 

Medical education and qualification, 
285 

Metropolitan Asylums Board, 257 

Michels, Robert, 83 

Midwives, 287, 289 

Milk, distribution of, 253, 333 

Mill, J. S., 288 

Miners' Federation of Great Britain, 
178. See also Coal-mining 

Ministerial Responsibility, abandon- 
ment of, in Social Parliament, 169- 

173 

Monarchy, advantages and draw- 
backs of, 108-10 

Motion Study, 300-1 



Multiple shops, 257 

Municipal Corporations Association, 
240-41 

Municipal Enterprise, 8-26, 237 ; 
origin of, 8 ; limitations to, lo-i i ; 
extent of, z i , 237 ; essential com- 
munism of, 1 1- 1 3 ; advantages of 
over co-operation, 16-17, 24 ; 
** government from above," 20 ; 
proposed re-organisation of, 203- 
246 ; decay of, 204-6 ; advan- 
tages of, in socialisation, 213-15; 
statistics, 239-41 ; banking, 2^2 ; 
insurance, 242 ; manufacturing 
for own use, 243 ; printing, 243 ; 
See also Local Authority 

Municipal Trading, profits of, 231 

Municipal Year Book, 8 

Music, a municipal service, 238 ; 
a Co-operative Enterprise, 264 ; 
by independent executants, 306 

Mutual Insurance, the method of, 
29. 43 

National Assembly of Vocatip^ial 
Representatives, 309-17 

National Boards, 176-8, 281 

National Insurance Act, 235 

Nationalisation in practice in U.K., 
13-16 

Nationalised industries, 168-202 

Newspapers, influence of, 71, 80; 
warped by Capitalist System, 8z ;\ 
development of, for each industry \ 
or service, 193 ; proposed future 
of, 270-71 ; multiplication of 
official and vocational, 270 ; pro- '' 
hibition of capitalist or profit- 
making, 270-71 ; development of, 
under Democracies of Consumers, 

> 270-71 

Non-adult races, 324-5 

Normal Day, the, 30, 42 

Norway, Second Chamber in, 128 

Norwich, 204 

Nuisances, law against, 322 

Nurses, 279, 287, 289 

Oil, a national industry, 168, 237 

Ostragorski, M. Y,, 83 

Output, need for increased, 352 

Overhead charges, 340 

Owen, Robert, 247 

Owning, living by, xii, 220, 334, 348 

Pacific, High Commissioner for the, 
324 
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Parish Council, the, 228 
Parish Meeting, the, 228 
Party System, effect of socialisation 

upon, 144-5 
People's Year Book, 5 
Personality, corporate extension of, 

267-8 
Pharmaceutical Society, 39, 235, 

287 
Physicians, Royal College of^ 28, 

35 
Plumbers seeking certification, 284 

Plumb Plan, 178 

Police to be locally administered, 
246 

l^cy of the National Minimum, 
10, 207, 269, 272, 297, ^20-23 

Political Complex, the, 136-7 

Political Democracy, the, 59-90 ; 
origin of, f 9 ; oligarchical char- 
acter of, m some cases, 60 ; 
structure of, in Britain, 61-80 ; 
hypertrophy of, 72-75 ; vicious 
mixture of functions of, 75-80 : 
incapacity of, to discover and 
express the General Will, 79-80 ; 
warping of, by Capitalism, 80-81 ; 
rise of politiod parties in, 82-6 ; 
essential success of, 86-92 

Political Parliament, the, 110-28 

Political Parties, rise and develop- 
ment of, 82-6 

Port of London Authority, 257 

Post and Telegraph Clerks' Associa- 
tion, 189 

Post Office, 159, 168-9, 189, 236, 

347 ^ 
Press. See Newspapers 

Price, solution of difficulty of fixing, 
19-20 ; practice of Local Authori- 
ties as to, 11-13, 20, 231 ; method 
of fixing in a Socialist Common- 
wealth, 337-40 

Prime Minister, the, method of 
choice of, 64-5 ; dictatorship of, 
72 ; hypertrophy of work of, 72- 
75 ; vicious mixture of functions 
of, 75-8 ; inability of, to discover 
the General Will, 79-80 ; re- 
sponsible for the Crown and for 
training of heir-apparent, no; 
continuance of, in the Political 
Parliament, 112; with power to 
dissolve, 117 

Prisons, self-governing, 158 

Private Property, not objected to by 
Socialists, 340 ; but ownership 



has been extended to impiQ;e 
things, 342-4 ; enormous inaoi 
of, in Socialist Commonwol!: 

340-47 
Producers. See Democracies 1 

Producers 

Productivity, Standing GnmniQB 
on, 328-30 

Professional Associations, as dtsk 
cracies of Producers, 34-6, n 
41, 51-8 ; antiquity of, u; 
complexity and instability i 
35 ~ 6, 41 ; no common actk 
flxnong, 36, 52 ; diversity e 
incomes among, 52 ; vested b 
terests among, 53 ; self-go\m- 
ment accorded to, 41, 53-4 
intellectual freedom and ink> 
pendence of, 54 - 8 ; unprn 
ments in technique by, 56-i 
development of, 247-317 

Professional ethics, 301-4 
I Profit-sharing, 48 

Proportional Representation, ij> 
tems of , 115-16, 120-21 

Proportional Representation Society, 

145 
Putumayo, 324 

Qualification for service, 283-6 
Quantity Surveyors, 287 
Questions in Parliament, 170-71 

Railways and Canals, 168, 236; 

possibility of abolition of f« 

on, 339. See also Nationali» 

Industries 
Recruiting of each vocation, 290^: 
Redfem, Percy, 7 
Regionalism, 13 1-4 
Register of electors, importanac 

82-83 ; absence of, in Russi 

310-11 
Registrar-General, the, 232, 2412 
Registrar of Joint-Stock Companit 

261 
Religion, co-operation in, 26. 

ministers of, 312 
Research, by Social Parliament,! 

National Boards, by Lx)cal A 

thorities, 244-5 ; by the C 

operative Movement, 261; I 

vocational organisations, 30^ 

need for, 352-4 
Revolution, danger of a catastrophi 

319-20, 349, 352 
Right to a trade, the, 298 
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Rivers Pollution Act, 322 
Rochdale Pioneers, 6, 28-9, 155, 247 
Rdusseau, J.-J., 80, 214 
Royalty, influence on manners and 

social values, 109 
Rural districts, special problems of, 

227-8 
Russia, difficulties of representation 

in, 310 ; Soviet franchise in, 311 

Sabotage y 25 

Sanitary inspectors, 279, 287 
Sankey, Mr. Justice, 178, 194 
Savage races, trade with, 255, 323- 

324 
Saving, not objected to by Socialists, 
345 » great encouragement of, in 
futvure, 345-6 ; vast increase of, 
in Socialist Commonwealth, 345- 

347 

Schools, self-governing, 158 

School Attendance Officers, 280 

Seamen, difficulty of representing, 
3", 316 

Second Chamber, no necessity for, 
127-8 

Secrecy, 195, 200, 355 ; of C.W.S., 
258 

Self-determination for each voca- 
tion, 277-80 

Self-governing workshop, the, 18, 
28, 48-50 

Service, the Spirit of, 349-51 

Siloam, Tower of, 333 

Slave Trade, 104, 323-4 

Smelting, a national industry, 168, 

237 
Smoke Abatement Acts, 322 
Social Complex, the, 137-9 
Socialisation, general considerations 

on, 147-67, 349-55 
Social Parliament, the, 117-28 
Solicitors, independent practice of, 
54-5, 305 ; difficulty of repre- 
senting, 312, 315. See also Law 
Society 
South Wales Miners* Federation, 38 
Sovereignty, doctrine of, 106-7 
Soviets in Russia, 3 10- 11 
Spfencer, F. H., 8 
Standard Rate, the, 30, 42 
Standing Committees of the Social 
Parliament, 173-5, 178, 190-92, 
322-30 
Stratified Democracy, a, 283 
Strike, the right to, 297-8 
Strikes, case of national, 141 -2 



Subject Associations or scientific 
societies, 56-8 ; supplying initia- 
tive and criticism, 188-9, 194-5 » 
Trade Unions prevented from 
developing into, 189 ; develop- 
ment of, 290-30 1 

Superannuation, a general system 
of, for Local Authorities, 241 

Surgeons, Royal College of, 28, 35 

Taft, President, 175-6 

Tawney, R. H., 303-4 

Teachers, to be represented on 
Education Committee, 234 ; par- 
ticipating in school management, 
236 ; of technical subjects, 285-6 

Teachers* Guild, 188 

Teachers' Registration Council, 41 

Telephone Users* Committees, 187 

Trade Boards Acts, 132, 321 

Trade Union Movement, the, as 
Democracy of Producers, 27-58 ; 
origin of, 30 ; how far voluntary 
and optional, 31, 37-9; extent 
and organisation of, 32-4 ; legal 
freedom of, 39-41 ; functions and 
success of, 42-4 ; policies of, as to 
wages, 44-7 ; policies of, as to 
authority, 47-50 ; association of, 
with Labour Party, 85-6 

Trade Unions as Friendly Societies, 
264 ; as organs of revolt, 274-6 

Trades Union Congress, 310, 314-16 

Transitional Control of Profit- 
making Enterprise, 318-55 

Transport Workers' Federation, the, 
276 

Treitschke, 136 

Triple Alliance, the, 276 

Universities, 306-7 

Unskilled labourer, disappearance 

of the, 292 
Urban District Councils, small, 

merged in wards, 225, 228 

Vocational world, re-organisation of 
the, 273-317 

Vocations, claim of, to self-deter- 
mination, 277-8 ; how defined, 
278-80 ; qualification for en- 
trance into, 283-6 ; rise of new, 
287-90 ; recruiting of, 290-2 ; 
functions of, 293-304 

Wallas, Graham, 135 
Ward, the, 224-33 
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War Office, 136 

Woolf, L. S., 5 

Workers* Educational Association, 

265 
Working Men's Clubs, 4 



Works Committees, 179^82, id 
329 ; of Local Authority, v»\ 
tional representatioD on, 234 

Ypres, Cloth Hall at, 347 
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THE mSTOBT OF TRADE UNIONISM. 

Revised Edition, Enlarged and extended to 1920. 

Pages XV and 784. 

Price 21s. net 

This book, which gives in graphic detail the development of 
British Trade Unionism from its origin in the 17th century, has 
been completely revised with all the latest information, and con- 
tinued down to the end of the year 191 9. The book has been 
entirely reset so as to permit the fullest revision and the most 
extensive enlargement, wherever additional information has become 
available. The fresh matter enlarges the book to nearly twice the 
size of former editions, and the importance of the additions makes 
the present issue practically equivalent to a new work. 

The story of the dramatic progress of Organised Labour during 
the past thirty years, including the Revolution in Thought, the 
Coal and Railway struggles of 191 9, the controversy as to Direct 
Action, and the rise of the Labour Party, is here described from 
inside knowledge. 

No fewer than 19,000 copies of a special issue of this edition 
were bought by Trade Unionists in December 191 9 before 
publication. 

Of the various editions of this book it was said that it was '' a 
masterly piece of work" (Times); "to the politician ... an in- 
valuable guide" (fibserver); "a full, clear and condensed history 
such as can have few parallels ... a masterpiece of lucidity of 
knowledge " {Speaker) ; " readable, every word of it : there is plenty 
of excitement and plenty of romance in the book" (Queen); "as 
fascinating reading as a well-written novel'* (Cotton Factory Times); 
an " admirable and masterly work " (Economic Review) ; " infinitely 
painstaking, comprehensive, clear and acute, the first correct and 
scholarly history of Trade Unionism in England . . . Undeniably 
marked by the qualities of true history — fulness, accuracy and clear 
connection in the presentation of facts ^ (Newcastle Chronicle). 
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Those who read the History of Trade Unionism will wan! 
to know how far the Trade Union, as an industrial device, L' 
an economic success — ^how its operations affect the Nationi 
Being — whether it is a cause of loss to the employers— wha: 
effect it has on prices. 

These questions, and many more, are explicitly answered 
in 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

21s. net 

which The Times described as 

'' A permanent and invaluable contribution to the sum of human 
knowledge. . . . We commend to the public a book which is a 
monument of research and full of candour. . . • Indispensable to 
every publicist and politician." 

See also 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY. 

78. 6CL net 
Eleven short studies by the same Authors. 



THE WORKS MANAGER TO-DAY. 

6s. net. 

A series of Addresses to Works Managers by Sidney 
Webb on such problems as Reducing Costs, Systems of 
Payment by Results, How to Prevent " Ca' Canny/* Fatigue 
and Accidents, the Changing Status of Employers and 
Wage-Eam.ers, etc 
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Z THE PUBLIC OBQANISATION OF THE 

LABOUR MARKET. 

By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 

6s. net. 

A description and an attempted solution of the Problem 
of Unemployment and the Unemployed. 

THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW. 

By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 

7s. 6d. net. 

The Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. A 
description of the policy now adopted by the Government 
in the Bill being prepared by the Minister of Health for the 
Abolition of the Poor Law, and the Supersession of the 
Boards of Guardians by the Local Health, Education, 
Lunacy, Pension, and Unemployment Authorities. 

THE PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION. 

By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 

lOs. 6d. net. 

A comprehensive and practical programme of how it can 
be done. 

ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY. 

By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 

7s. 6d. net. 

The "Missing Link" in histories of the Poor Law — an 
analysis of the successive transformations of the policy of the 
Government and the Guardians since the " Principles of 

1834." 
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OTHER WORKS BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 

GRANTS IN AID : A GRITICISM AND 

A PROPOSAL. 

By SIDNEY WEBB. 

7s. 6d. net. 
The only book on this important subject, affecting cveiy 
Local Government Official and Councillor, and every Rate- 
payer. 

THE PARISH AND THE COUNTY. 

By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 

16s. net. 

A new picture of English Country Life since 1689, drawn 
from original records. 

THE MANOR AND THE BOROUGH. 

By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
2 vols. 25s. net. 

How the Municipal Boroughs and London Government 
grew into their present forms. 

THE ST0R7 OF THE KING'S HIGHWAY. 

By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 

12s. 6d. net. 

How the English Roads became as they are — from the 
chariot of Boadicea to the motor omnibus. 

THE HISTORY OF LIQUOR LICENSING 

IN ENGLAND. 

By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 

2s. 6d. net. 

A record of experiments in policy with regard to the 
public-house, from Henry VIII. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LIMITED. 

THE GO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

2s. 6d. net. 

By BEATRICE POTTER (Mrs. Sidney Webb). 
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Without doubt the ablest and most philosophical analysis of 
the Co-operative Movement." — T^ Speaker. 

SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 

By SIDNEY WEBB. 

2s. 6d. net. 

"The best general view of the subject from the moderate 
Socialist side." — The Athenceum. 



Published by THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP (25 Tothill 
Street, Westminster), and GEORGE ALLEN 
& UNWIN, LIMITED. 

HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR- 

Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 

6s. net. 

Containing The Development of the Post Office, A Public 
Service of Railway and Canal Transport, The Nationalisa- 
tion of the Coal Supply, A State Insurance Department, 
and a Revolution in the Income Tax. 
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Published by THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP (25 Toranl 
Street, Westminster), and GEORGE ALLESJ 
& UNWIN, LIMITED. 

FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM. 

28. net 

The New Edition (50th thousand), with Introductioo 

by Sidney Webb. 

TOWARD SOCIAL DEMOCRACY? 

By SIDNEY WEBB. 
Is. net. 

A survey of Modern Social and Industrial History sina 
1840, with a description of tendencies. 

* 

MEN'S AND WOMEN'S WAGES : SHOULD 

THE7 BE EQUAL? 

By Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 

With Portrait. Is. net. 

A suggested solution of a difficult problem. 

GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 

By SIDNEY WEBB and ARNOLD FREEMAN. 

Is. 3d. net. 

A guide to study of " After- War Problems." 
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Published by NISBET & CO., LIMITED. 

THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION 

CONDITIONS. 

Bjr SIDNEY WEBB. 

Ig. net. 

A description of the problem and a suggestion for its 
lasting solution. 
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(25 ToTHiLL Street, Westminster). 

REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE 

NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. * 

Is. net 

REPORT ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 

l8. net. 

SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM. 

Is. net 
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THE FABIAN SOCIETY 

25 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. LONDOK, S.W.I 

Those willing to join the Labour Party, or desirous of obtaining infornx :. 
its Programme and l^nciples, are invited to communicate with the Secreir. 
Fabian Society. 

The Fabian Society has been, from the outset, a constituent body of the 1:; 
Party : and membership of the Society carries with it full membership of tie 1: 
Party, eligibility for nomination to all Conferences and Offices, and qual:^-2:- 
Labour Party candidatures for Parliament and Local Authorities, without c v: 
to belong to any otTier organisation. 

The Society welcomes as members any persons, men or women, wherever ^J 
who subscribe to its Basis (set forth below), and who will co-operate in : 
according to their opportunities. 

BASIS OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 

(To BE SIGNED BY ALL MEMBERS.) 

{Adopted May 2yd^ 1919-) 

The Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 

It therefore aims at the reorganisation of Society by the emancipation of Ll: 

Industrial Capital from individual ownership, and the vesting of them in ti: : 

munity for the general benefit. In this way only can the natural and acqd:.. 

vantages of the country be equitably shared by the whole people. 

The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in k. 
equitable consideration of established expectations, and due provision as to it -- 
of the home and the homestead ; for the transfer to the community, byconstin:: 
methods, of all such industries as can be conducted socially ; and for the esu^j 
ment, as the governing consideration in the regulation of production, distribdo: 
service, of the common good instead of private profit 

The Society is a constituent of the Labour Party and of the Internationa! .vi 
Congress ; but it takes part freely in all constitutional movements, sodaLVt: 
and political, which can be guided towards its own objects. Its direct busins: 
tlie propaganda of Socialism in its application to current problems ; [b) inveq:: 
and discovery in social, industrial, political and economic relations; ^rltherrc 
out of Socialist principles in legislation and administrative reconstruction: 
publication of the results of its investigations and their practical lessons. 

The Society, believing in equal citizenship of men and women in the fufe^is 
is open to persons irrespective of sex, race or creed, who commit themselves 
aims and purposes as stated above, and undertake to promote its work. 
The Society includes : — 
I. Members, who must sign the Basis and be elected by the Committee. lheirSi;?rr." 
are not fixed ; each is expected to subscribe annually according to his mex'-^ T:' • 
trol the Society through the Executive Committee (elected annually by ba!': t ::" -' 
postal vote), and at its annual and other business meetings. 
II. Associates, who sign a form expressing only general sympathy with the oI)ject> .\y-"- ' 
and pay not le.ss than los. a year. They can attend all except the excIu>i.V;y--.:^ 
meetintjs, but have no control over the Society and its policy. 
III. Subscribers, who must pay at least 5s. a year, and who can attend the Society? 0:-= 
I^ectures. 

The monthly paper, Fabian News^ and the Tracts from time to time pubii- 
the well-known Fabian series, are posted to all these classes. There are co:v:- 
Common Rooms, where light refreshments can be obtained, with an extensive .' 
for the free use of members only. 

Among the Society's activities (in which it places its services unreservedly-" 
disposal of the Labour Party and the Local Labour Parties all over the country 
Trade Unions and Trades Councils, and all other Labour and Socialist ora- 
tions), may be mentioned : 

fi.) Free Lectures by its members and officers ; 

(li.) The well-known Pabian Hook-boxes, each containing about three dozen of the besttxi 
Economics, Politirs and Social Problems, which can be obtained by any organic-" 
men or women for 15s. per annum, covering an exchange of books every three n- 

(iii.) Answers to Questions from Members of Locatl Authorities and others on legal, teccr:' 
political matters of Local Government, etc. ; 

(iv.) Special subscription courses of lectures on new developments in thought; 

(v.) Economic and social investigation and research, and publication of the results 

Lists 0/ Publications. Annual Report ^ Form of Application eu Mimber or AssocitU,^^ 
other information can be obtained on application personally or by letter to the Stcn'V)' 
above address. 
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